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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The design of the following pages is to arrange 
the rules of Heraldry, on a concise but compre- 
hensive plan, in a plain and methodical order; 
so that the result shall convey at once enter- 
tainment and instruction. From the intricate 
and voluminous character of some works on this 
subject, and the very scanty information to be 
gleaned from others, many who have attempted 
the study of this interesting art have desisted 
from the prosecution of their inquiries, in despair 
of ever acquiring a proficiency in a science ap- 
l)arently so elaborate. It is hoped that the 
simple and intelligible manner in which the 
subject is now treated of will nullify an objec- 
tion so frequently made, and so much to be 
deplored. 

It is necessary, before any attempt be made to 
blazon a ooat of arms, that the learner be well 
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acquainted with the points of the escutcheon, 
partition lines, metalSy colours, ordinaries, and 
their diminutives, charges, distinction of houses^ 
&c. : also the rules of blazoning and marshalling 
coat armours. These desiderata are, therefore, 
displayed in upwards of a thousand select 
examples, neatly engraved, and the whole ar- 
ranged in a novel and interesting order. By 
following with a little application the rules laid 
down in the tables and dictionary, the student 
will be enabled " to express in proper terms all 
that belongs to a coat of arms ** 

In the present edition many improvements 
and additions have been made; among which 
will be found engravings of the crown as worn by 
his present Majesty at his coronation, the Scot- 
tish regalia, the several orders of knighthood, 
8cc. ; all illustrated and explained, with historical 
notices : also a dictionary of mottoes borne by 
the nobility and gentry, with their English in- 
terpretations. 

The most important parts of the work, con- 
sisting of the Introduction to Heraldry, and the 
valuable illustrative plates, executed by the late 
Mr. Clark, the talented heraldic engraver and 
autbot of " llie History of Km^hthood," are 
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retained in their original state, a few trifling, 
but indispensable, corrections only excepted. 

The publisher will be happy to avail himself 
of any information for the further improvement 
of the volume ; and he solicits a continuance of 
that liberal patronage which has been afforded 
to former proprietors of the work during a period 
o( upwards of half a century. 

Salisbury Square, 
April, 1829. 
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INTRODUCTION 



TO 



HERALDRY. 



Thb study of Heraldry has been regarded by many 
as unprofitable, dry, and unentertaining. In this light 
it should not be viewed ; for on the least inquiry into 
its origin and intent, it will be found not only a 
noble and interesting science, but absolutely essential 
to the antiquarian and historian, and more par- 
ticularly to those who seek to obtain correct informa- 
tion respecting the history of their own country, 
where will be found the records of those noble and 
patriotic deeds, the remembrance of which has been 
handed down from generation to generation by those 
symbolical marks of honour and distinction which 
this work is intended to explain and illustrate. 

THE USE OF ARMS. 

The occasion of the assumption of arms was un- 
doubtedly that order which their use produced ; the 
pOD^uences of confusion being generally rule and 

B 



2 INTRODUCTION TO 

order, men's sufferings naturally teaching them to 
avoid all inconveniences by which they have suffered. 
Thus originated national ensigns for the better re- 
gulation of armies; also all manner of personal distinc- 
tions^ that the shield^ helmet^ back and breast-plates^ 
and surcoats worn over them^ have had ornamental 
figures engraved or painted upon them ; likewise on 
Colours and standards in war^ to distinguish chiefs 
and commanders^ being devices on shields^ &c. to 
point out their persons to those under their command^ 
and to distinguish themselves one from another; 
which^ without some such marks^ could not have 
been effected^ their persons being obscured by the 
armours they wore. It is observable that the ancients^ 
for the most part^ made choice of lions^ tigers, dra-^ 
gons^ and horrible diuneras ; or of animals^ as serpents^ 
foxes> owls^ and such figures as might represent saga- 
eity^ cunning, or stratagem, according to their various 
dispositions ; thereby meaning to menace and terrify 
their enemies, by setting forth their magnanimous 
^nd politic qualities. It is certain that every like 
adheres to its like ; therefore in cases of this nature 
mankind is naturally delighted with things or animals 
like themselves, or whose predominant dispositions or 
qualities accord with their own -, and from these the 
alluding qualities and intent of these ancient assump- 
tions have been frequently termed hieroglyphics. 
Feme says, '^ The first soueraigne that ever gave 
coate of armes to his soldiers was King Alexander 
the Great, who, after the manner of his auncestors, 
desirous to exalt by some speciall meanes of honor his 
Btoutest captaines and soldiers above the rest, to pro- 
Jji^ke them to. inoounter tbeir enimi«s with mafi^ 
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i^rage^ an4 by the advice of Aristoile, he gives unto 
the most valiant of his annies certain signes or 
emblemes^ to be painted upon their armours^ banners^ 
and pennons^ as tokens for their service in his wars." 

TOURNAMENTS. 

' Tournaments^ Justings, Tiltings^ See. were ho- 
flkmrable exercises, formerly used by all persons of 
note that desired to gain reputation in feats of arms, 
from the king to the private gentleman. The word 
tournament is derived from toumer, a French word 
(to run round), because, to be expert in these mili- 
tary exercises, much agility, both of man and horse, 
was requisite, in riding round a ring, or in turning 
often. 

Their manner of assembling was thus : The time 
and {dace being appointed, challenges were sent 
abroad for such who desired to signalize themselves 
at the lists, and proper rewards prepared for the vic- 
torious, which drew a great concourse from all parts : 
it was the custom of those who went to these exer- 
cises to be in a complete military equipage, with 
arms on their shields and surcoats, and caparisons on 
their horses; their esquires riding before, carrying 
their tilting spears with their pennons of arms at 
them ; as also the helmets to be worn in the exercise, 
adorned with wreaths of silks, being of the tinctures 
of their arms and liveries, and thereon the crest. 

When tiltings or tournaments were proclaimed, two 
shields were hung upon a tree at an appointed place, 
and he that offered to fight on foot signified as much 
by touching the shield by the right corner; whilst, 
on the contrary, he who chose rather to exercise oA 
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horseback^ touched that which hung by the left ; (of 
it was judged more honourable to fight on foot than 
on horseback. 

While they were preparing the lists destined for 
the tournaments^ they exhibited, through the cloisters 
of some neighbouring monasteries, the armorial shields 
of those who designed to enter the lists. It was the 
ncient custom to carry the coats of arms, helmets, &c. 
into the monastery before the tournaments hegaLa-, 
and to offer up at the church, after the victory was 
gained, the arms and the horses with which they had 
fought: the former was done that they might be 
viewed by the lords, the ladies, and the young gentle- 
women, to satisfy their curiosity; and a herald, or 
piu-suivant at arms, named to the ladies the persons 
to whom each belonged ; and if, amongst these pre- 
tenders, there was found any one of whom a lady had 
cause to complain, either for speaking ill of her, or 
for any other fault or injury, she touched the helmet 
or the shield of these arms to demand justice, and 
signifying, that she recommended her cause to the 
judges of the tournaments. These, after having 
gaiiied the necessary information, were to pronounce 
sentence ; and if the crime had been judicially proved^ 
the punishment followed immediately. 

Whw a knight, &c. came near the barriers where 
the jti^ings were to be held, he blew a horn or 
truinpet, at which the heralds there attending came 
foigl^and registered his name, armorial bearings, and 
other proofs of his nobility, in their books; from 
whence came heraldry, or the art of blazon, which 
signifies a regular description of arms in their proper 
terms. 
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The two Contenders ou horseback being let in^ at 
Beveral barriers^ moonted on the ablest horses^ after 
performing the usual ceremonies^ and paying their 
respects to the sovereign or judges^ as also to the 
ladies, took their respective stations ; and being thus 
in readiness, when the trumpets sounded, both at the 
same time couched their lances, and, spurring their 
horses^ ran fiercely one against another, in such a 
manner that the point of their spears, lighting upon 
each other's armour, gave a terrible shock, and 
generally flew in pieces. 

If neither party received any damage, they usually 
ran three heats, which was accounted very honourable ; 
but if a man were beaten off his horse, shaken in the 
saddle, let iaiJl his lance, lost any piece of his armour, 
or hurt his adversary's horse, he was considered as 
disgraced. 

These tournaments first began in Germany, in the 
tenth century^ and became afterwards a general prac- 
tice in Europe. 

CRUSAOBS. 

The second grand occasion of the advancement 
of heraldry towards its present perfection was the 
croisades, or crusades, which were expeditions to the 
wars in the Floly Land against the infidels, b^un in 
the year 1096, on which account were borne several 
new figures before unknown in arms, such as bezants, 
martlets, alerons, escallop shells, &c. besides great 
numbers of crosses, variously formed, which are to be 
seen in arms all over Europe. 

In process of time, these tokens, which we call 

b3 
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arms^ became remunerations for services, and were 
bestowed by emperors^ kings, princes, generals, and 
chief commanders in the tield, upon martial men, 
answerable to their worthy acts; the remembrance 
whereof could not be better preserved to posterity 
than by these kinds of honourable rewards; and 
though at first they were taken up at any gentle- 
man's pleasure, yet hath that liberty for many ages 
been denied ; no one being, by the laws of gentility, 
allowed the bearing of arms, but such as are entitled 
to be so distinguished, either by descent, grant, or 
purchase. The common people are denied the use of 
them by the laws of all well governed nations. 

The following note may serve as an antidote to the 
pekon of modern sceptics : — '^ The world has been 
so long accustomed to hear the crusades considered as 
the height of frenzy and injustice, that to undertake 
their defence mi^t perhiaps be a hazardous task. 
We must, however, recollect, that, had it not been 
for these extraordinary exertions of generous courage^ 
the whole of Europe would perhaps have fallen, 
and Christianity been buried in its ruins. It was 
not> as Voltaire has falsely or weakly asserted, a con- 
spiracy of robbers ; it was not an unprovoked attack 
on a distant and unoffending nation ; it was a blow 
aimed at the heart of a most powerful and active 
enemy. Had not the Christian kingdoms of Asia 
been established as a check to the Mahometans, Italy 
and the remnant of Christianity must again have 
fedlen into their power, and France herself have 
needed all the heroism and good fortune of a Charles 
Martel to deliver her from subjugation." 
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TOMBS AND MONUMBNT8 

Are no less ooinprised within the cognizance of the 
science of heraldry than other solemn functions ; for 
as it is the part dF heralds to range men in their due 
stations, and to appoint them their proper coats of 
arms, whilst living, so it belongs to them to r^ulate 
what ceremonies are to be observed at their funerals^ 
and what memorials erected to them after their death. 
The most ancient, and even the most barbarous 
naticms, paid this honour to the deceased, considering 
it as an incentive to others to perform glorious ac- 
tirais, and a respect indispensable to be paid to him 
who had been an example of virtue whilst surviving 
in this world. 

Nisbet says, it was a custom of those Romans who 
were Nolnles to have the statues of their ancestors 
made of wood, brass, marble, &;c. and sometimes in 
wax, painted on the face, to represent their likeness, 
and dressed according to their quality ; if they had 
been consuls, with the pratexta, or long white robe 
edged with purple; if Censors, their robes were 
purple ; if they had triumphed, their habits had gold 
flowers ', they were likewise adorned with the fasces, 
or bundle of rods, their axes^ and other marks of their 
magistracy, and the spoils taken from the enemy. 
These statues were kept in their courts, in a cabinet 
of wood ; upon solemn days the cabinets were set 
open, and the statues ornamented and set out to view, 
in the court, just before the porch or gate, that the 
people might behold their merit and bravery; and 
when any of the fiunily died, the statues of their an- 
cestors were not only so exhibited, but they were 
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also carried before the corpse at the fiinerai^ as ensigns 
of nobility. 

Of all natlMis^ none exceeded the Romans in the 
magnificence oi their monuments ; all the great roads 
about their city were adorned with costly structures; 
for they did not then bury in their temples^ re- 
serving them only for the service of their gods ; noi* 
was it the custom to bury in churches until some 
centuries after the Gospel had dispelled the darkness 
oi idolatry. In process of time^ the practice of en- 
tombing in churches b^an to prevail ; and then all 
families of note appointed the place of repose fen* 
themselves and their successors^ and erected stately 
monuments^ adorned with figures^ coat-armour^ and 
epitaphs. That there might be some distinctive 
marks between the several persons so interred^ the 
ancients established certain rules^ which were then 
observed upon such occasions. 

Kings and princes^ however they died, were repre- 
sented on their tombs in their armour^ with theit 
escutcheons^ crowns^ crests^ supporters^ and all other 
marks of royalty. 

Knights and gentlemen could not have their effigies 
after that manner^ unless they lost their lives in 
battle, or died within their own lordships. 

Those who died in battle^ on the victorious party, 
were represented with their swords naked^ the point 
upwards, on the right side, and their shield on the 
left, their helmets on their heads. 

Those who died prisoners were represented on their 
tombs without spurs, helmet, or sword. 

Such as died in battle on the vanquished side were 
to be represented without their coat over their armour. 
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their sword in the scahbard^ their vizor lifted up, 
their hands joined on the breast, and their feet 
resting on a dead lion. 

The son of a general, or governor of a strong hold^ 
if he died when the place was besieged, though ever 
so young, was represented in complete armour, his 
head resting on a helmet instead of a pillow. 

If a gentleman had served in armies during most 
part of his life, and in his old age became a religious 
man, he was represented in the lower part in com- 
plete armour, and above in the habit of the order he 
had professed. 

If a gentleman, or knight, who had been killed in 
single combat, had such a monument, he was to be in 
complete armour, with his battle-axe out of his arms 
lying by him, and his left arm crossed upon his 
right. 

Dn the contrary, the victor was led in triumph to 
the church to give thanks to God ; and when he died 
he was represented on his tomb armed at all points, 
his battle-axe in his arms, with his right arm across 
Over the left. 

But if any person had been accused of treason, 
murder, a rape, or of being an incendiary, instead of 
being honourably interred, he was treated in the 
vilest manner, his arms broken, and his body dragged 
on a hurdle, and cast out to be devoured by the fowls 
of the air, or hung upon a gallows. 

Notwithstanding sJl these rules, every person has 
now assumed to himself the right to erect what monu- 
ment he pleases, and to place thereon any figures, 
and in whatever posture he likes best ; but the above 
examples may suffice to jshow what was the practice 
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when order was observed ; many proofe of which are 
to be found in churches^ &c. at this day. 

Arms being placed upon the fronts^ and other 
parts^ oi noble and ancient seats^ show travellers to 
wh<Hn they formerly belonged^ and oftentimes whose 
they at present are : painted windows inform us also 
who were the founders and benefactors of ancient 
abb^s, churches^ and other religious houses ; ^also of 
ooUeges^ as those in our two famous universities; 
and other public buildings^ such as hospitals^ alms- 
houses^ &c. so frequent in our kingdom. 

ARMS OF DOMINION 

Are those which emperors and kings constantly bear, 
and which, being annexed to their territories to ex- 
press their authority and power, are stamped on their 
coins, and displayed on their colours, standards, banr 
ners, coaches, seals, &c. 

ARSIS OF PRETENSION 

Are coats borne by sovereigns who are not in posses- 
sion of the dominions to which such coats belong, but 
who dsim or pretend to liave a right to those terri- 
tories, viz. Spain quarters the arms of Portugal and 
Jerusalem, to show pretension to those kingdoms; 
J^ngland till lately quartered the arms of France ; the 
Dukes of Savoy, those of the kingdom of Cyprus ; 
Denmarky those of Sweden, &c. 

ARMS OF COMMUNITY 

Are those (^bishc^rics, cities, universities, academies, 
societies, companies, and other bodies corporate. 
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ASSUMPTiyE ARMS 

Are such as a man of his proper right may assume^ 
with the approbation of his sovereign and of the king 
of arms. If a man^ being no gentleman of blood or 
eoot-armour^ or else being a gentleman of blood and 
coat-armour^ shall captivate^ or take prisoner in 
lawfnl war^ any gentleman^ nobleman^ or prince (as 
says Sir John Ferne)^ he may bear the shield of that 
prisoner, and enjoy it to him and his heirs for ever. 
See an example, Plate C. n. 33. 

ARMS OF PATRONAGE 

Are such as governors of provinces, lords of manors^ 
patrons of benefices, add to their family arms, as a 
token of their superiority, rights, and jurisdiction. 

ARMS OF SUCGBSSION 

Are those taken up by such as inherit certain fiefis, 
or manors, either by will, entail, or donation^ which 
they quarter with their own arms. 

ARMS OF ALLIANCE 

Arc such as (when heiresses marry into families) are 
taken up by their issue, to show their descent paternal 
and maternal; and by this means the memory of 
many ancient and noble families, extinct in the male 
line, is preserved and conveyed to posterity -, which 
is one of the principal reasons of marshaling several 
coats pertaining to distinct families in one shield. 

ARMS OF ADOPTION 

Are those which you take from another family to be 
quartered with your paternal ones ; for instance^ the 
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last of a family may by will adopt a stranger to poS' 
sess his name^ estate^ and arms^ and thereby continue 
the name and grandeur of his family in the world 
after his decease. It is to be observed^ that^ if the 
adopted stranger be of more noble blood and family 
than the adopter^ he is not obliged by the testament 
to disuse his own name or arms ; but, if he be in- 
ferior^ he is obliged to leave his o^vn name, as also his 
proper arms, except he will marshal them after the 
arms of the adopter. The present custom for persons 
adopted is to apply to his majesty for his special 
warrant, to empower them to fulfil the will of the 
disposers, or to the parliament for an act. 

ARMS PATERNAL AND HEREDITARY 

Are such as are transmitted from the first obtainer to 
his son^ grandson, great-grandson, &c. Then they 
are arms of a perfect and complete nobility, begun in 
the grandfather, or great-grandfather (as heralds say), 
growing in the son, complete in the grandson, or 
rather great-grandson, from which rises the distinction 
• of gentlemen of blood in the grandson or great-grand- 
son; and from the last^ gentlemen of ancestry. 
Nisbet says, we may date the origin of arms as here- 
ditary marks of honour soon after the subversion of 
the Roman empire by the Goths and Vandals, who 
sunk many liberal arts and sciences, but gave birth 
and life to heraldry (placing it in the room o£ Jus 
imaginum), which is made up of the figures of ani- 
mals, vegetables, and of other things suitable to their 
genius, for distinction^ in time of battle. Thus the 
strong bore lions, boars, wolves, &c. ; for wit and 
craft they bore serpents, dogs, &c. This being the 
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practice of the ooDquering GoCbs, it ^'as afterwards, 
through the amlutioD of some, and virtuous desire of 
others, continued to represent their progenitors, as 
well by carrying the mariu of their honour, as by 
bearing their names, and enjoying their fortunes ; 
which natural figures being cast in a form by rules, 
their position, disposition, situation, and colours be- 
came hereditary, and fixed within the shield, an en- 
sign of honour ; from which the titles Scutifer and 
Escuyr became honourable titles, to distinguish them 
from those of an inferior rank. 

ARMS OF CONCESSION 

Are augmentations granted by the sovereign, of part 
of his ensigns, or regalia, to such persons as he 
pleaseth to honour therewith. Sandford says, 
Henry VIII. honoured the arms of Thomas Manners 
(whom he created Earl of Rutland) with an aug- 
mentation, upon account of his being descended from 
a sister of King Edward IV. His paternal arms 
were or, two bars azure, a chief gules. Note, The 
augmentations were, the chief quarterly azure and 
gnles; on the first, twofleurs de lis in f ess or ; on the 
second, a lion passant gardant or; third, as the 
second ; fourth, as the first. See Plate A. n. 3. 

CANTING ARMS. 

Canting or allusive arms, or rebuses, are coats of 
arms^ whose figures allude to the names, profes- 
sions, &c. of the bearer ; as a trevet, for Trevet ; 
three herrings, for Herring ; a camel, for Camel ; 
three covered cups, for Butler ; a pine tree, for Pine ; 
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three arches, for Arches; three harrows, for Har- 
row, &c. 

Having shown the antiquity and use of arms, we 
will proceed to the knowledge of their essential and 
integral parts, vis^, the points qf the escutcheon, colours, 
furs, partition lines, ordinaries, charges, and distine^ 
tions of houses, which, for greater instruction, are 
dis^yed upon an entire new plan. 

It is highly necessary, before a person attempt to 
blazon a coat of arms, that he should be well ac- 
quainted with the terms and rules laid down in the 
following tables, which may be accomplished by a 
little practice and application. 

THE BSCUTCHBON. 

Escutcheon, or Shield, in arms, means the 
original shield used in war, and on which arms were 
originally borne; the surface of the escutcheon is 
termed Xh^ field, because it contains such honourable 
marks as anciently were acquired in the field. 

Points of the Escutcheon mean certain points 
or locations, in which the figures or charges of the 
field happen to be particularly placed ; the shield is 
said to represent the body of a man, and has its 
parts taken therefrom, as by the example. Table I. 
A signifies that part to be the dexter^ or right hand 
chief; B, the precise middle chief; C, the sinister, or 
left hand chief; D, the collar, or honour point; in 
regard that eminent men, as knights of the garter, 
thistle, &c. wear their badges of honour about their 
necks; in like manner is E called the heart, or f ess 
point, as being the exact middle of the shield ; F^ the 
nombril, or navel j^otW; G, H, I, the dexter, middle. 
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and sinister base points ; whence particular care ought 
to be paid thereto^ for the more plainly describing 
the position or seat of the things borne ; for the same 
figure^ in the very same tinctures, borne in different 
points of the escutcheon^ renders those bearings so 
many different arms. Therefore these points^ or 
locations, ought to be well observed; for an arms 
with a lion in chief differs essentially from one with 
a lion in base. 

TABLE I. 



Points of the Escutcheon. 



The dexter 

or 
right hand 
side of the 
escutcheon. 



B 
D 
E 
P 
H 



C 




The sinister 

or 

left hand 

side of the 

escutcheon. 



A Dexter chief. 
B Middle chief. 
C Sinister chief. 
D Honour point. 
E Fess point. 
F Nombril point. 
6 Dexter base. 
H Middle base. 
I Sinister base. 

Note, The chief is the top or chief part of the 
escutcheon, marked A^ B^ C ; the base is the lower 
part of the escutcheon^ marked G, H^ I. 
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TABLE II. 

COLOURS AND FURS. 

The colours used in the science of heraldry are 
generally red, blue, black, green, purple; termed in 
this science gules, azure, sabl^, vert, and purpurea 
Yellow and white, termed or and argent, are metals : 



Names. 


Colours. 


Or, . - . 


. - Yellow. 


Argent, - ■ 


. - White. 


Gules, - ■ 


. - Red. 


Azure, - ■ 


- - Blue. 


Sable, - ■ 


■ - Black. 


Vert, - . 


- - Green. 


Purpure, 


- - Purple. 



Colours and metals, when engraved, are known by 
points and hatched lines ; as or, the metal gold, is 
known in engraving by small dots or points ; argent, 
a metal which is white, and signifies silver, is always 
left plain ; gules, this colour is expressed by lines 
perpendicular from top to bottom ; azure, a colour 
known by horizontal lines from side to side -, sable, 
a colour expressed by horizontal and perpendicular 
lines crossing each other ; vert, a colour described 
by hatched lines from right to left diagonally; pur- 
pure, a colour known by hatched lines from the 
sinister chief to the dexter base, diagonally. See the 
examples T. 2. S. Petrasancta, an Italian herald, 
about two centuries ago, is said to have been the 
first who thought of expressing the tinctures by lines 
and points. 
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FURS. 

Purs are not only used for the linings of robes and 
ganpents of state, the linings of the mantle and other 
ornaments of the shield^ but also in the coat-armours 
themselyes : viz. erminey ermines, ertninois, erminites, 
peon, voir, vair-en-point, counter-vair, potent-counter-^ 
potent; all which may be seen under each head in the 
dictionary; but for instruction we have only given 
the most common in use : viz. 

Ermine^ £rmines^ Erminois, 

Vair, Counter- Vair, Potent. 

£}&MiNE is black spots on a white fields n. 1. 

Ermikes is a field blacky with white spots^ n. 2. 

Erminoi8> is a field gdd^ with black spots^ n. 3. 

Vair is white and blue^ represented by figures of 
Bmall escutchecmSy ranged in a line^ so that the base 
Mrgent is opposite to the base azure, n. 4. 

Countsr>-Vair is when the bells or cups of the 
flame colour are placed base against base, and point 
against point, n. 5. 

PoTENT*GOUNTER-FOTBNT is a field covcred with 
figures like orutch-heads^ termed potents counter 
placed, n. 6. 

TABLE III. 

PARTITION LINES. 

Partition Lines are such as, party per pale, 
party per bend, party per fess, party per chevron^ 
party per cross, party per saltire, by which is under- 
stood a shield divided or cut through by a line or 
Hnes, either perpendicular, diagonal, traverse, &c. 
agreeably to the form of those ordinaries, as in ex- 

c3 
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ample. Note, The crooked lines^ such as the eii" 
gr ailed J wavy^ &c. are used ia heraldry^ to difference 
bearings which would be otherwise the same ; for an 
escutcheon charged with a chief engn^ed differs from 
a chief wavy^ as much as if the one bore a cross and 
the other a saltire. 

Partx per Pale is the field divided by a per- 
pendicular line, as n. 1. Party signifies parted or 
divided^ and is applied to all divisions of the field or 
charges. 

Party per Bend is a field divided by a diagonal 
line from the dexter chief to the sinistei* base^ as 
n. 2. Party per bend, Or and Vert, name Hawly. 

Party per Bend sinister, see P. 16^ n. 2 

Party per Fess is a field equally divided by a 
horizontal line, as n. 3. 

Party per Chevron is a field divided by sudi 
a line as helps to make the chevron, as n. 4. Party 
per Chevron, Sable and Argent, namQ Aston. 

Party per Cross, or quarterly, is a field divided 
by two lines, the one perpendicular, the other hori- 
zontal, crossing each other in the centre of the field, 
as n. 5. Party per cross, Argent and Gules, name Sir 
Henry Cock, of Hertfordshire. 

Party per Saltire is a field divided by two 
diagonal lines, dexter and sinister, crossing each 
other in the centre of the field, as n. 6. 

The crooked lines of partition are the engrailed, 
invecked, wavy, nebule, imbattled, raguly, dancette, 
indented, and dove-tail. See the examples T. 3. 
N. B. Indented and dancette seem alike in form, but 
the points of the dancette are much wider than the 
indented. 



Tabi,e iv: 
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TABLE IV. 

ORDINARIES. 

Ordinaries are those figures which^ by their ordi • 
luury and frequent use^ are become most essential to 
the science : viz. The chief, pale^ bend^ bend sinister, 
fess, bar, chevron, cross, and saltire ; these have their 
diminutives: vis. The pallet, endorse, garter, cost, 
ribbon, baton, closet, &c. as in T. 4. 

The Chief is formed by a horizontal line, and 
contains in depth the third of the field, as n. 1. 
Gules, a chief Argent, name Worksley. 

The Pale consists of two perpendicular lines, 
drawn from the top to the base of the shield, as n. 2. 
€rules a Pale Or, for the arms of Lord Hinkley. 

The pale has two diminutives — ^the half of the pale 
is called a pallet, as n. 3; and the half of the pallet 
is called an endorse, as n. 4. 

The Bend is formed by two parallel lines drawn 
firom the dexter chief to the sinister base, as n. 5. 
Argent a bend engrailed Sable, the arms of Lord Fitz- 
water. Earl of Sussex. 

The Bend has four diminutives, the bendkt, n. 6 ; 
the garter, n. 7; the cost, n. 8; and ribbon, n. 9. 

The Bend Sinister, which passes diagonally 
from the sinister chief to the dexter base of the shield, 
as n. 10. The Bend Sinister has«two diminutives ; 
die scarp, which is half the bend, as n. 11; and the 
baton, which is half of the scarp, as n. 12. 

The Fess is formed by two horizontal lines across 
the shield, and contains the third part of the field, 
and is always confined to the centre, as n. 13. 

The Bar is formed of two horizontal lines, and 
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contains the fifth part of the fields as n. 14. The 
Bar is never borne single ; the bar has two diminu- 
tives; the closet, which is half the bar^ n. 15; and 
the barrulety which is half the closet^ n. 16. 

The Chevron is formed of two lines placed pyra- 
midically like two rafters of a house joined together 
in chiefs and descending in form of a pair of com- 
passes to the extremities of the shield^ n. 17. The 
Chevron has two diminutives ; the chevronel, which 
is half the chevron^ n. 18; and coupie-close, which is 
half the chevronel^ n. 19. 

The Cross. The Cross is formed by the meeting 
of two perpendicular with two horizontal lines near 
the fess pointy where they make four right angles : the 
lines are not drawn throughout, but discontinued the 
breadth of the cross, n. 20. Azure a Cross Or, name 
Shelton, of Norfolk. 

The Saltire is formed by the bend-dexter and 
bend-sinister crossing each other in right angles, 
n. 21. Argent, a Saltire Gules, name Gerrard, of 
Lancashire. 

The Pile is composed of two lines which form a 
long wedge, n. 22. 

The Quarter is formed of two lines, one perpen-> 
dicular, the other horizontal, taking up one fourth of 
the field, and is always placed in the chief, n. 23. 

The Canton is^e square figure like the quarter, 
possessing only the third part of the chief, n. 24. 

TABLE V. 

A Gyron is of a triangular figure, composed of 
two lines, one diagonally from the dexter chief angle 
to the centre of the shield ; the other is drawn hori- 
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KMit&l £rom the dexter side of the shield^ meeting the 
other line in the centre of the fields as n. 1 . 

Flanchbs are formed by two circular lines^ and 
are always borne double^ as n. 2. 

The Labbl^ though used as a distinction of houses^ 
is placed by Holme as an ordinary for its being vari- 
ously borne and charged^ n. 3. 

The Orle is an inner border of the same shape as 
the escutcheon^ but doth not touch the extremities 
of the shield^ the field being seen within and round 
it on both sides, as n. 4, or, an Orle azure, name 
Bartram, Lwd of Bothal. 

The Trsssurb is a diminutive of the orle^ half in 
breadth^ and is generally borne flory and counter* 
floiy, n. 5. 

The Frbtt is composed of six pieces^ two of which 
form a saltire^ ajid the other four a mascle^ which is 
placed in the centre. The saltire pieces must be in- 
terlaced over and under the pieces that form the 
mafide^ as n. 6. Vert, afrett Or, was the arms of 
Sir Oeorge Whitmore^ a lord mayor of London. 

The Imbsoutoheon is a small escutcheon borne 
within the shield, and in the middle of a coat, or in 
chiefs generally used to hold the arms of Ulster fn* 
the distinction of a baronet^ n. 7* 

N. B. If there are more than one in a coat^ they 
are usually called escutcheons. 

Chaflet is always composed of four roses only^ 
all the other parts being leaves, n. 8. 

BORDERS. 

A Border is a bearing that goes all round and 
parallel to the boundary of the shield in form of a 
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hem^ and eontams the fifbh part of the fields n. 9.—^ 
When a border is plain, as the example^ you are not 
to term it plaiut as it is always understood so in the 
science : viz. argent, a border azure ; but if the border 
be engrailed^ indented, &c. you must express it : viz. 
argent, a border engrailed azure. See the two ex* 
amples, n. 10 and 11. In blazon, borders always 
give place to the ehief, the quarter, and the canton ; 
88 for example^ argent^ a border ; gules, a chief azure : 
therefore the chief is {daced over the border, see P. 16<» 
n» 2. So that in coats charged with either a chief, 
quarter, or canton, the borde^ goes round the field 
until it touches them, and rhere finishes, see P. 16. 
iuS; but in respect to all other ordinaries, the border 
passes over them, see P. 16. n. 4. 

. In a coat which hath a border impaled with another, 
be it either the man's or the woman's, the border must 
terminate at the impaled line, see P. 16. n. 5. This 
method is also to be observed in impaling a coat that 
hath either a single or double tressure, as P. 16. 
n. 6. 

A BoRDEK £n6bailbd. This border is bounded 
by small semicircles, the points of which enter the 
fields as n. 10. 

A Border indentsd is the same in shape as the 
partition line indented, n. 11. 

A Border Quarterly is a border divided into 
four equal parts by a perpendicular and horizontal 
line, as n. 12. 

A Border Gobonated is a border composed of one 
row of squares, {of two colours) and no more, as n. 13. 

A Border Countbr-gompony is a bwder com- 
posed of two rows of squares, as n. 14. 
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A BoRvim Chcckt is a border composed of three 
rows of squares^ as n. 15. 

A BoADSR VaiA. Vair is represented by the 
%iires, little bells, or caps rerersed, ranged in a line> 
so that the hose argent is ^ipposite to hose mzure, as 
n. 16. 

Paly is a field divided into four, six, or more 
(even number of) parts, by perpendicular lines, con- 
sisting of two colours ; the first beginning with metal, 
and the last colour, as n. 17. 

Bendy is a field divided into four, six, or more 
(fiqual) parts diagonally, from the dexter to the si- 
nister, or from sinister to dexter, and consists of two 
colours, as n. 18. 

Babby is a field divided by horizontal lines into 
four, six, or more (equal) parts, and consisting of 
two tinctures, as n. 19. 

Babby Pily of eight pieces argent and gules, as 
11.20. 

Paly, bendy, harry, the number of division, are 
always even, and to be specified -, as four, six, eight, 
ten, or twelve, viz. Pafy of six, harry of six, bendy of 
^y harry pily of eight argent and gules. See the 
examples, T. 5. 

LozENOY is a field or bearing covered with lo- 
zenges of difierent tinctures alternately, as lozengy, 
argent and azure, n. 21. 

Checky is a field or bearing covered with small 
squares of different tinctures alternately, as n. 22. 
Note^ When on ordinaries, it always consists of three 
br more rows. 

Gykokky is a field divided into six, eight, ten, 
or twelve triangular parts, of two or more different 
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tinctures^ and the points all meeting in the centre of 
the field., as n. 23. 

Fbetty consists of eighty ten^ or more pieces^ 
each passing to the extremity of the shield^ inter- 
lacing each other^ as n. 24. 

. TABLE VT. 

CROSSES. 

A Cross. The Cross is one of the ordinaries be- 
fore mentioned. It is borne as well indented, en- 
grailed, 8zc, as plain ; but when plain, as the example^ 
n. 1^ you only mention a cross, which is understood 
to be plain. 

A Cross Moline signifies a cross which turns 
round both ways at the extremities^ as n. 2. Azure, 
a Cross Moline pierced Lozenge, or, name Molaneux^ 
of Lancaster. 

A Cross Flory. This signifies the ends of the 
cross to terminate in fleurs-de-lis, as n. 3. 

A Cross Patongb. This cross terminates like 
the bottom of the fleur-de-lis^ as n. 4. 

A Cross Potent. This cross terminates like the 
head of a crutch^ which anciently was called a potent^ 
as n. 5. 

A Cross Patt^e is proper for a cross which is 
small in the centre^ and so goes on widening to the 
ends^ which are very broad^ as n. 6. 

A Cross Avelane, so termed from the Latin 
muv avellana, a filbert^ or hazel nut^ as n. 7* 

A Cross Botone. This term is given because 
its extremities resemUe the trefoil. The French call 
it croijp treffUcy as n. 8. 
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A Gross Pomm^e signifies a cross with a ball at 
each end ; from pomme, an apple. See n. 9. 

A Gross Grosslbt is a cross crossed again at the 
extremities, at a small distance from each of the ends, 
as Q. 10. 

A Gross Grosslbt Fitchy. So termed when 
the under limb of the cross ends in a sharp point, 
as n. 11. 

A Gross of tour Pbeons. That is,/otir pheons 
in croes, their pointif'idl meeting in the centre, as 
n. 12. 

A Gross of four Erhinb Spots, or four Ermine 
Spots in Cross, their tops meeting in the centre point, 
as n. 13. 

A Gross Milrine. So termed as its form is like 
the mill-ink, which carrieth the millstone, and is 
perforated as that is. See n. 14, 15. 

A Gross Rayonnant is a cross from the angles 
of which issue rays, as n. 16. 

charges. 

Gharoes are all manner of figures or bearings 
whatsoever, borne in an escutcheon, which are by 
custom become peculiarly proper to the science. 

A LozENOB. The shape is the same with that of 
a pane of glass in old casements, as n. 17- In this 
fnrm the arms of maidens and widows should be 
borne. The true proportion of the Lozenge is to 
have its width three parts in four of its height. 

A Fusil.. The Fusil differs much firom the Lo- 
xenge, it being longer and more acute. See the dif*- 
^lence in n. 17, and 18. Note, If a Fusil is four 
inches in height, it must be but one inch and three 
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quarters in widths and so in proportion to any other 
height. 

Mascle. The shape is exactly square and per- 
forated^ as example n. 19. 

A Water Bougbt was a vessel anciently used 
by soldiers for carrying of water in long marches, 
n. 20. 

A Trefoil, or three-leaved grass, as n. 21. 

A QuATREFOiL, or four-lcavcd grass, as n. 22. 

A CiNQUEFoiL, or five-leaved grass. This diarge 
is very frequent in armoury, n. 23. 

A Rose in heraldry is always represented full- 
blown, with its leaves expanded, seeded in the middle 
with five green barbs, as n. 24. 

TABLE VII. 

CHARGES. 

A Mullet, n. 1. Some have confounded stars 
and mullets together, which is easily rectified, by 
allowing mullets to consist of ^ve points, and stars 
to be of six, eiglit, or more points. 

An Estoile, or a star of six waved points; See 
n. 2. 

A Gal-Trap; an instrument of iron composed 
of four points^ so that whichever way it lay on the 
ground, one point was always upwards : they were 
used to impede the enemy's cavalry in passing fords, 
morasses, &c. See n. 3. 

A Pheon is the iron part of a dart with a barbed 
liead, n. 4. 

An Annulet, or Ring, by some authors said to 
be rings of mail. See n. 5. 
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A Cbbsgbnt^ or Half Maon^ has the hcMms turned 
upwards. See n. 6. 

An Incbescknt^ or Half Moon with the horns 
turned to the dexter side. See n. 7* 

A DECBESCBijrT^ or Half Moon with the horns 
turned to the sinist^ side. See n. 8. 

A Chess-Rook^ a piece used in the game of 
chess, as n. 9. 

A Fountain is drawn as a roundle harry wavy of 
six. Argent and Azure, as n. 10. 

A Rest. This figure by some is termed a rest for 
a horseman's lance ; others apply it as a musical in- 
strument called a clarion, n. 11. 

A Portcullis ; used in fortifying the gateways of 
a city^ town, or castle, as n. 12. 

A Manche ; an old-fashioned sleeve with long 
hangers, as n. 13. 

A Garb signifies a sheaf of any kind of grain, as 
n. 14. Note, If it be a sheaf of wheat, it is sufficient 
to say a garb ; but if of any other grain, it must be 
expressed. 

A Martlet ; a bird shaped like a martin, but 
represented without legs, as n. 15. 

Bab-Gemel signifies two bars placed near and 
parallel to each other, as n. 16. Note, Qemels are 
much narrower than bars, and are always borne in 
couples. 

A Catherine-Wheel ; named from St. Gather 
rine, whose limbs were broken in pieces by its iron 
teeth, n. 17. 

r An Escarbuncle; supposed to be a precious 
stone, and drawn by the ancient heralds as n. 18< 
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It is composed of an annulet in the centre^ ftom 
which issue eight or more sceptres. 

A Pelican. The Pelican in heraldry is generally 
represented with her wings indorsed^ her neck em- 
bowed^ and pecking at her breast^ as n. 19. When 
in her nest^ feeding her youngs in blazon^ it is termed 
A Pelican in her piety. 

A Phgbnix is an imaginary bird^ like an eagle in 
shape, and in heraldry is always represented in flames, 
80 that seldom more of the bird is seen than what is . 
in the example, n. 20. 

An Antslope ; a w^-»known slender-limbed ani- 
mal of the deer kind, with two straight taper horns : 
it is, by modem heralds, drawn according to nature, 
as n, 21. 

An Antelope Heraldic. This imaginary ani- 
mal was represented by the ancient heralds with a 
body like a stag, with a unicorn's tail, a tusk issuing 
from the tip of the nose, a row of tufts down the 
back part of the neck, and the like tuft^ on his tail, 
chest, and thighs, as n. 22. 

A CocKArifRiCE is a heraldic, chimerical figure ; 
its wings, beak, 1^, comb, wattles, and spurs, par- 
take of the fowl, and its body aiid tail of the snake, 
as n. 23. 

A Wyv^bn. This, like the former, is of heraldic 
creation, ^d differs from the cockatrice in its head, 
and is without a comb, wattles, or spurs, as n. 24. 

TABLE VIII. 

A Dragon is an imaginary beast, drawn by heralds 
as the example, n. 1. 
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A Harpy is a pMtical monster^ composed of the 
head and breasts of a woman joined to the body of a 
vulture^ as n. 2. 

A Tiger Heraldic: so termed from being so 
different from the tiger of nature. It owes its origin 
to the ancieBts^ who represented it like the example^ 
n. 3. 

Billets are oblong squares^ and are generally sup- 
posed to be letters made up in the form of the ex- 
ample^ n. 4. 

A Cannet; a term for a duck without beak or 
feet^ as n. 5. This is only used in foreign arms. 

An Allerion is an eagle displayed without beak 
or feet, as n. 6. 

A Welke ; the name of a shell-fish. See n. 7* 

Gutty, or Gutte, signifies drops of any thing 
liquid. See n. 8. As these drops differ in colour, 
they receive different terms. Being so much used 
in English heraldry, it 'is necessary to introduce 
them; viz. 
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C Drops of gold. 



^ I Drops of water, 

'^oj Drops of oil of oUve, 

a tl y Drops of tears, 

I Drops of pitch, 

g (^ Drops of blood. 



I fOr, 1 "I rOutted'or, 
^ I Argent, | 6utted*eau, 

Vert, _ S Gutte d'olive, 

Azure, ' § | Gutte de larmes^ 

Sable, I >« I Gutte depoix, 

Gules, J 'Q (^Guttedesang, 

The French heralds use none of the above varia- 
tions, but say gutte of such a colour. 

RouNDLEs are round figures ; if of metal, as the 
beaant and plate, they are to be fiat ; if of colour, 
they are drawn globular, and termed according to the 
colour or metal they are composed of. See T. 8, n. 9 
to 15 ; viz. 
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fOr, 

Argent, 

Vert, 

Azure, 

Sable, 

Gules, 
.Purpure,, 



"1 ng r Bezants J 
Plates, 
Pomeis, 
Hurts, 
Pellets, 
Torteauxes, 
^Golpes. 
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If there be two, three, or more in a coat, counter- 
changed, being of any colour or metal, they retain 
the name of roundle. Note, Foreigners term the 
round figures, when of metal, bezants; when of 
colour, torteaux ; viz. Bezants d'or, or d'argent, tor- 
teaux de gules, d' azure, de sable, &c. 

CHARGES, AND THEIR VARIOUS HERALDIC TERMS. 

CouPED. A term for any charge in an escutcheon 
thdt is borne cut evenly off, as the example-; viz. 
A Lion's Head Couped, n. 16. 

£Irased. a term for any thing torn or plucked off 
from the part to which nature had fixea it. The 
part torn off must be expressed jagged, as the ex- 
ample ; viz. A Lion's Head Erased, n. 17- 

Demy. signifies the half of any thing ; viz. A Demy 
Lion, n. 18. 

Dormant, or Sleeping ; viz. A Lion Dormant, with 
its head resting on its fore paws, as n. 19. 

CouoHANT, lying or squatting on the ground, with 
his head upright -, viz. A Lion Couchant, See n. 20. 

Sejant. A term for any beast sitting in the posi- 
tion of the example; viz. A Lion Sejant, n. 21. 

Passant. A term for any beast when in a walk- 
ing position ; viz. A Lion Passant, n. 22. 
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Statamt. a term for a beast standing xrith aU 
four legs on the ground^ as n. 23. 

TABLE IX. 

Passant-Gardant. a term for a beast when 
walking with his head affronUt <»r looking full-faced, 
as example^ n. 1. 

Rampant. A term- for lions, bears, tigers, &c. 
when standing erect on their hind leg. A Lion 
Rampant, n. 2. 

Rampant-Gardant signifies a beast standing on 
his bmd legi looking full-faced, as example, A Lion 
Ran^Mint-Gardant, n. 3. 

Rampamt-Reoardant. a term for a beast stand- 
ing up<m its hinder leg, looking towards its tail ; viz. 
A Lion Rampant-Regardant, as n. 4. 

RampamovGombatamt. a term for beasts fight- 
ing, or! rampant, face to face, as the exsgnple. Two 
Lions Rampant-Combatant* See n. 5. 

Saliamt. a term for beasts of prey when leap- 
ing or springing farward, as the example, n. 6. 

Addorsed signifies beasts^ birds, or fish, turned 
back to back, as the example. Two Lions Rampant 
Addorsed. See n. 7* 

Gounter-Passant ; for two beasts, as lions, &c. 
when walking differmit ways, the one to the dexter, 
the other to the sinister, as the example, n. 8. 

Gountbr-Saliant. a term for two beasts when 
leaping different ways from each other, as the ex- 
ample. Two Foxes Counter-Saliant in Saltire, the 
dep^r surmotmted of the sinister, n. 9. 

Counter-Tripping. This term is given when 
two ramsy deer, &c. bm the example, aiftltv^^ii^^AVL^ 
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one passing one way^ and the other another. See 
n. 10. 

Sejant Addorsed. A term for two animals 
sitting back to back^ as the example^ n. 11. 

Passant-Regardant. A term for a beast when 
walking with its head looking behind^ n. 12. 

Gaze. The stag, buck^ or hind^ when looking 
affronts^ or full-faced, is said to be at GtiZey n. 13. 
All other beasts^ when in this attitude^ are termed 
Gardant. 

Tripping. A term which signifies a stag, ante- 
lope^ or hindj &c. when walking, as n. 14. 

Springing. This term is used for beasts of diase 
in the same sense as Saliant is for beasts of prey, 
n. 15 This term is likewise used for fish when placed 
in bend. 

Ck>UBANT. A term for a stag, horse^ or grey- 
hound, or any other beast^ represented running, as 
the example^ n. 16, 

I^ODGED. This term is for stagsy &c. when at rest, 
lying on the ground^ n. 17t Beasts of chase are said 
to be lodged ; beasts of prey, when lying down, are 
termed oouchant. 

Cabossed. This term is used to express the head 
of a stag or other animal placed full-faced, and with- 
out; any part of the neck being visible, n. 18. 

Close. This term is for the wings of birds (of 
flight) when they are down and close to the body, n. 
19. But must not be used to the peacock, dunghill- 
oppk, nor to any others that are not addicted to flight. 

Rising. A term for birds when in a position as 
if preparing to fly, as n. 20. 

Displayed. This term is used for the wings of 
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^tegles^ and all other birds^ when they are expanded^ 
as n. 21. 

Voi^ANT. Thus we term any bird that is repre- 
sented flyings as n. 22. 

Dbmi«Vol. a term for a single wing, n. 23. 

Indobsed. a t«rm f<nr wings when placed baek 
to back, as n. 24. 

TABLE X. 

Ebsct signifies any thing perpendicularly ele- 
vated, as the example : vix. Two wings conjoined and 
erect; that is, the pmnta of the wings are upwards, 
n. 1. 

ImnsBTBD. This example is the reverse position 
of the f<«iner, the points of these being downwards : 
▼iz. Two wings conjoined and inverted, n. 2. 

Naiant. a term for fish when borne horizonfally 
^icross the field as swimming, as n. 3. 

Hattriamt signifies the fish to be erect, as the 
example, n. 4. 

Respecting. A term for fish, or birds, when 
placed upr^ht one against the other, as n. 5. 

Naiant Embowed. This term is used for the 
dolphin, to signify the crookedness of his motion when 
swimming, as the example, n. 6. 

Demi-lion Passant is one half of a lion in a 
walking position, as n. 7* 

Demt Fleub-de-Li8 is the half of a fleur-de-lis, 
as n. 8. also as p. 7« n. 24. 

IssuANT, or issuing, signifies coming out of the 
bottom of the chief, as the example, n. 9. 

RoussANT signifies heavy birds, as if preparing to 
dy with the wings indorsed, as n. 10. 
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, Slippsd. a term for a flower^ branchy or leaf^ 
when plucked from the stocky and not cut off^ n. 11. 

TiRSET. A modern term derived from the French^ 
for manacles, or hand-cuffs^ n. 12. 

The following twelve examples are introduced for 
^e instruction of the learner^ as he should be well 
acquainted with the difference of the two monor^ 
syllables in blazon, viz. on and in; which^ by ob- 
serving, he will see makes a great difference in a 
coat of arms — the former expressing the bearing to 
be placed on one of the ordinaries; the latter as if 
the bearings were left remaining, but %he ordinaries 
taken away. 

ON A CHIEF. 

N. 13. Argent on a chief, gules three lozenges^ on 

IN CHIEF. 

N. 14. Argent^ three lozenges in chief, gules. 

ON A PALE. 

N. 15. Argent on a pale, azure, three plates. 

IN PALE. 

N. 16. Argent, three hurts in pale. 

ON A BENH. 

N. 17« Gules, on a bend, argent, three mullets, azure. 

IN BEND. 

Ni 18. Ai^eht, three midlets in bend, sable. 

ON A FESS, 

N. 19. Argent, on afegs, vert, three trefoils, or, - 
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IN F£S8. 

' N. 20. Ai]gent, three trefbiU, in f ess, yert. 

ON A CROSS. 

N. 21. Purpurea on a cross, argei^t^ fiye crescent^ 
gules. 

IN CROSS. 

N. 22. Argent, five crescei^ts in pross, gules. 

ON A SALTIRB. 

N. 23. Azure, an a aaltire, argent, five torteauxes. 

IN SAIiTIRE. 

N. 24. Aigent, five torteauxes in saUire, 

DISTINCTION OP HOUSES. 

These differences inform us how the bearer of each 
Is descended from the same family ; also to denote the 
subordinate degrees in each house from the original 
ancestors, viz. 

FIRST HOUSE. 

See engraved example, Plate 10, 

For the heir, K^ j^^^^l . . No. 1. 

or First son, y 

Second son, the Crescent, - - - . No. 2. 

Third SOB, the Mullet, - - - . No. 3, 

Fourth son, the Martlets • . • • No. 4. 

Fifkh son, the Annulet, - - - - N6. 5. 

Sixth son, the Plettr-de-lis, - - - No. 6. 

Seventh scm, ^he Rose, - - - - - No. 7. 

Eighth son, . the Cross Moline, - - . No. 8. 

Ninth son, the Double Quatrefoil, - No, j?. 
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SECOND. HOUSB. 

The crescent^ with the hibel on it^ for the first son 
of the second son. Plate 10^ Second House. 

The crescent on the crescent for the second son o^ 
the second son of the first house, and so on. See the 
engraved examples, Plate 10. 

RULES OF BLAZONING. 

This science, according to the Notitia Anglicana, 
is merely to describe the things borne in proper terms, 
according to their several gestures^ positions, and 
tinctures; and how to marshal or dispose regularly 
divers arms on a field, in which care ought to be 
particularly observed, because the addii^ or omitting 
any part is oftentimes an alteration of the coat. 

In blazon the following rules are to be carefully 
observed : 

First, in blazoning a coat you must always begin 
with the field; noticing the lines wherewith it is 
divided, whether per pale, per fess, per bend, &c. as 
also the difference of those lines, whether indented, 
engrailed, &c. ; then proceed to the next immediate 
charge. By an immediate charge is meant, that 
which lieth next the field, and nearest the centre^ 
must be first named ; and then those which are more 
remote ; for example, azure, a crescent, between tkrm 
stars argent ; thus the crescent is first named, as being 
next the centre of the field. See Plate B, n. 21. 

If a coat consist of two colours only, as the coat of 
Robinson, you are to blazon it vert, a chevron, between 
three bucks standing at gase, or ; which implies that 
both the chevron and bucks are or. See Plate D. 
n. 15, 
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When colour and metal are placed several times 
«sne upon tiie other^ as Plate A^ n. 13^ Azure on a 
chevron, between three besants, as ma*iy pallets, gules. 
Note, Here the chevron is named first after the field, 
hecause it is nearest the centre ; and as the pallets lie 
upon the chevron, so they are most remote from the 
field, and must be last named. But when bearings 
are described without expressing the point of the 
escutcheon where they are to be placed, they are then 
understood to possess die centre of the shield : for 
instance, argent, a lion rampant, gules ; but if I say, 
argent, a lion rampant in base, gules, it must be placed 
in the base part of a shield, which is the bottom. 

A repetition of words must be avoided in blazon- 
ing a coat, such as the words of, or, and, with, is ac- 
counted a great fault, for tautology should be par- 
ticularly avoided; as^ for example, or, on a saltire 
azure, rune lozenges of the first; and not or, on a saftire 
azure nine lozenges or; because the word or is then 
named twice. But be careful that, by endeavouring 
to be concise, yon are not mysterious, and that you 
omit nothing which ought to be mentioned; because 
a different form in blazoning makes the arms cease to 
be the same. 

In composing arms, metals, and colours together, 
which was introduced as well to represent them at a 
greater distance, as to imitate the military cassock of 
the ancients, who embroidered their titia, or cloth of 
gold and silver, with figures in colours of silk; and 
their coloured silk, on the contrary, with gold and 
silver ; and hence it^ is that there is a general rule, 
that metal shall never be placed upon metal, nor colour 
upon colour. 

£ 
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' CHAROSS. 

In blazoning of charges^ be they of what natare or 
kind soever^ whether animate or inanimate^ if you 
perceive them to be of the natural and proper colours 
of the creatures or things they represent, you must 
always term them proper, and not argent, or, gules, 
or by the like terms of this science, which should 
always give place to definitions more natural. 

ORDINARIES. 

In blazoning of ordinaries formed of straight lines, 
you must only name the ordinary, without making 
mention of the straightness of the line whereof it is 
composed; for example, T. 4. n. 5. Argent, a bend 
azure; but if the ordinary, &c. should be engrailed, 
wavy, nehuly, imhattled, it must not be omitted; for 
exam^e, Plate A, n. 12, ermine on a chevron engrmied, 
azur^, three estoiles argent, 

ANIMALS. 

The teeth, claws, or talons of lions, tigers;, beiursr, ■ 
leopards, boars, wolves, dragons, and all ravenous 
beasts, are called their arms, because they are weapons 
of defence and offence ; so when they are of a different 
tincture from their bodies, then the colour must be 
named ; and when their tongues are of the colour of 
their arms, then they are said to be katgued, as a lion 
argent, armed and langned, gules. The daws and. 
tongue of a lion are always gules, unless the field or 
charge be gules ; then they must be azure. Feme 
observes, " that the invention of armes wherein beasts 
be borne, is borrowed from the Huns, the Hungarians, 
Scythians, and Saxons, cruell and fierce nations, who * 
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delighted in bearing in their armes, lions^ leopard«^ 
bears^ wolfes^ hyens/' &c. 

Among such beasts as by nature are milder, and 
by custom more sociable, may be reckoned the buU^ 
ox^ goat, ram, &c, which are endowed by nature with 
weapons, as horns, which, together with their hoofs, 
are very ofiten different from their bodies : we then 
say armed and hoofed, or unguled, of such or such 
tinctures. 

Deer, being by nature timorous and witl^out cour- 
age, are supposed to wear their lofty antlers, not as 
weapons, but ornaments ; therefore, in blazon, we say 
attired. 

And as to the dog, there are of various kinds, bred 
tip to divers exercises and games; so that the first 
consideration is, what kind of dog is borue, as grey- 
hounds, spaniels, talbots^ &c. ; what 8|)ort he seems 
iitted for, and hence the particular terms of beating, 
coursing, scenting, &c. are very prefer if they be 
found in gestures suitable to their several exercises. 

Nisbet says, when animals are painted upon ban- 
ners, they must look to the staff; when upon capari- 
aoBS and other horse furniture, they ought to look to 
the head of the horse that bears them ; and so of all 
things whose parts are distinguished by ante and post. 

BIRI>S. 

In blazoning birds of prey, as the eagle, vulture, 
hawk, kite, owl, &c. all whose weapons, viz. beaks 
and talons, are termed arms, we say armed and 
membered so and so, when they differ in colour from 
the body. 

But when you meet with swaus, gecsc, ducks, 
cranes, herons, cormorants, &c., which are a kind of 
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river fowl, and havfe no talons, instead of arihed> you* 
must say beaked and memhered ; the last term signi- 
fying the leg of any fowl, as the feet of swans, geese, 
ducks, &c. are webbed, and in some measure resemble 
the palm of a man's hand ; so in blazon they are some- 
times termed palmipedes. 

In Mazoning the cock, you must say armed, crested, 
andjelloped; armed signifies his beak and spurs; crested, 
his comb ; and jelloped, his wattles : when his comb, 
beak, wattles, and spurs are of a different tincture 
from his body, then in blazon they must be named ; 
for instance, azure, a cock argent, armedg crested, and 
jelloped, gules* 

As to the feJcon, this* bird is carried in the same 
postures as the eagle, so hath the same terms, except 
when with hood, bells, virols (or rings), and leashes : 
in blazon he is said to be hooded, belled, jessed, and 
leashed, and the colours thereof must be named; 
pouncing is a term given when he is striking at his 
prey. 

Edmondson remarks, that when small birds are 
borne in coat-armour, they are most usually drawn 
in the foma and shape of blackbirds, although they are 
r^resented in all the different colours and metals of 
heraldry, and consequently no distinction of species 
is made : therefore in blazon they are called by the 
general term of birds only. Hence then, when you 
find birds mentioned in a blazcm without expressing 
the sort they are of, they must always be drawn as 
blackbirds in shape. 

FI8H£S. 

Fishes, of which there are many voracious, &c.; but 
the terms differ not so much Va l^^Vt \9C5\ft\.^ oC wAxom 
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as of beasts ; if swimming, naiant, erect y hauriant, &c. ; 
if ibeding, vorant, as swallowing all whole ; when the 
fins of fishes are of a different tincture from their 
bodies, they are then said to be finned of such a colour, 
naming it, as a dolphin proper, finned or. 

HEAVENLY BODIES. 

Should the bearing be of any heavenly body, such as 
a planet, &c. your first consideration is, in what state 
or condition such planet appears to be, as the sun, 
whether in his meridian or eclipse; or the moon, 
whether in her increase or decrease, &c. ; and so suit 
your descriptions general in proper astronomical 
terms : for as this is a rule, all blazons are the more 
elegant when expressed in the proper terms of the se- 
veral arts or sciences which the figures to be described 
are of, or belonging to; so you must take care not 
to omit any armorial term necessary to be used, as such 
definition is said to pass for blazon. Thus is the coat 
of St. Clere, azure, the sun in his meridian proper. 

TREES AND VEGETABLES. 

When you meet with any kind of trees, or any 
vegetables, or their parts, you must observe, first, in 
what condition it seems to appear, as whether spread 
or blasted; what kind of tree, whether bearing fruit 
or not : if a part only, what part ; whether the trunk, 
brandies^ fruit, or leaves ,• if the former, whether stand- 
ing or not ; a not, in what manner it seems to have 
heen felled; whether eradicated or torn up by the 
roots; see Plate C, n. 22. If the bearing consist of 
members, as its branches, fruit, or leaves onlj/, whe- 
ther with fruit or withered ; or simplv alone, uihether 
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slipped, as Plate H, n. 9, 10, pendent (drooping) or 
erect, which last holds good for all kinds of flowers or 
grain, when borne simply, or on their stalks. 

MAN And his PARTS. 

Man, and the parts of his body, are frequently 
charges^in coat-armour ; as to which these considera- 
tions follow. First, as is said of other things, whether 
he is borne whole, or in part ; if whole, in what kind 
of gestures or actions ; also, whether naked or habited ; 
if the latter, after what manner, as whether rustic, in 
armour, or in robes. 

When the temples of a man or woman ftre encircled 
with laurel, oak, ivy, &c. you are to call it u?reathed 
with laurel, oak, and ivy. 

Having gone through the tables, and rules of 
blazon, it will be necessary to bring the theory into 
practice ; which, by observing the following examples, 
the young student in armory will have a true know- 
ledge of the most useful terms that are used in the 
science of heraldry. 

blazoning op platb a. 

No. 1. Argent, oii a chief gules, two mullets pierced 
or, name, St. John. 

N. 2. Argent, a fess, and in chief three lozenges 
sable, name, Aston. 

N. 3. Or, two bars azure, a chief quarterly, azure 
and gules, on the first two fleurs-de-lis, or; the 
second, a lion passant-gardant of the last; the 
third as the second ; the fourth as the first, name. 
Manners. Note, The term on the first, is to be 
understood on the field of the first quarter; the 
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second, is the lield of the second quarter charged 

of the last; that is^ of the last-mentioned colour or 

metal^ which is or; the third as the second, the 
fourth as the first, which signifies the third quarter 

like the second, and the fourth quarter like the first. 
N. 4. Ghiles^ a chief argent; on the lower part thereof 

a doud, the sun's resplendent rays issuing thereout 

proper, name, Leeson. 
N. 5. Ermine, on a canton sable, a harp argent, 

name. Frounces, 
N. 6. Argent, on a quarter gules, a spear in bend or, 

name. Knight. 
N. 7* Argent, on a fess sable, three mullets, or, name, 

Clive. 
N. 8. Azure, a fess super-imbattled, between six 

estoiles or, name, Tryon, 
N. 9. Or, on a fess, between two chevrons sable, 

three cross-croslets of the first, name, Walpole. 
N' B, Of the first is of the colour or metal of the 

field, which is always first mentioned. 
N. 10. Argent, a fess and canton conjoined gales, 

name, Woodvile. 
N. 1 1 . Ermine, three lozenges conjoined in fess sable, 

name, Pigot. 
N. 12. Ermine, on a chevron engrailed azure, three 

estoiles argent, name, Smyth, 
N. 13. Azure, on a chevron between three besants, 

as many pallets gules, name, Hope. 
N. 14. Ermine, a chevron couped sable^ name, Jones. 
N. 15. Azure, a chevron engrailed, voided plain or, 

name, Dudley. 
N. 16. Sable, a chevron cotised between three cinque- 

fojJsj or, name, Benton. 
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N. 17* Gules^ a chevron between ten cinquefoils, 

£Mir and t\vo in chief; one, two and one in base 

argent, name^ Berkley. 
N. 18. Sable> two lions' paws issuing out of the 

deleter and sinister base points^ erected chevron* 

wise, argent, armed gules, name, Frampton, 
N. 19. Sable, a bend or, between six fountains pro- 
per, name, Stourton. 
N. 20. Argentji on a bend gules, cotised sable, three 

pair of wings conjoined and inverted of the first, 

name, Wmg/ield. 
N. 21. Sable, a bend flory, counter-flory ai^nt, 

name, HighlorcL 

N. 22. Sable, a bend and chief or, name, . 

N. 23. Argent, two bends raguled sable, the lower 

one rebated at the top,. name, Wagstaff* 
N. 24. Sable> a bend of lozenges between two plain 

cotises argent, name. Puckering* 
N. 25. Argent, three bugle-horns in bend gules, 

garnished and stringed vert, name. Hunter, 
N. 26. Vert on a pale radiant or, a lion rampant 

sable, name, O'Hara. 
N. 27. Argent, on a pale, between two leopards' 

faces sable, three crescents or, name, . 

N. 28. Argent, a pale and chief sable, name, Mendorf. 
N. 29. Sable, a key erected in pale or, between two 

pallets erminoise, name. Knot. 
N. 30. Argent, three pallets wavy gules, name, 

Doumes, 
N. 31. Gules, three tilting spears, erect in fess or, 

heads argent, name, Amherst. 
N. 32. ABure, three leopards' faces in pale or, name. 
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N. 33. Argent^ on a pile engrailed azure, three 

crescents of the first, name, Dallison. 
N. 34. Sable, a pile argent, surmounted of a chevron 

gules, name, Dyxton. 
N. 35. Argent, three piles, one issuant out of the 

chief between two others reversed, and issuing 

from the base, sable, name, Hulse, 

BLAZONING OF PLATE B. 

N. 1. Sable, on a cross within a border, both en- 
grailed or, five pellets, name, Greville. 
N. 2. Gules, a cross of lozenges between four roses 

argent, name. Packer. 
N. 3. Argent, a cross sable, edged with a tressure of 

half fleur-de-lis, between four mullets pierced of 

the second (that is^ of the second colour mentioned, 

which is sable), name, Atkins. 
N. 4. Or, a cross vert, on a bend over all gales, three 

fleurs-de-lis of the first, name, Beringer. 
N. 5. Azure, five escalop sheUs in cross or, name. 

Barker. 
N. 6. Sable, a shin-bone in pale, surmounted of 

another in fess argent, name, Baines. 
N. 7* Ermine, on a cross quarter, pierced, argent, 

four mill-rinds sable, name. Tumor. 
N. 8. Party per fess, sable and argent, a pale, coun- 

terchanged; on each piece of the first a trefoil 

slipped of the second, name, Simeon.- 
N. 9. Or, on a saltire raguled gules, ^Ye cross-croslets 

fitchy of the first, name. Rich. 
N. 10. Gules, a saltire between four crescents or, 

name, Kinnard. 
N. 1 1 . Gyrony, of four, argent, and gules, a saltire 
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between as many cross-croslets> all counterphanged^ 

name^ Tmsdem^ 
N. 12. Gules, a saltire or^ over all a cross engrailed 

ermine, name, Prince. 
N. 13. Party per saltire^ gules and or^ in pale two 

garbsj and in fess as many roses, all counterchanged^ 

name^ Hilbome. 
N. 14. Sable, two shin-bones in saltire, the sinister 

surmounted of the dexter, name, Newton. 
N. 15. Gides, five marlions' wings inverted in saltire 

argent, name^ Porter, 
N* 16. Or^^ tliree closets-wavy, gules^ name, Drum^ 

fnond' 
N. 17. Asure, two bars couirter-imbattled ermine, 

name, Bumdby. 
N.^ 18. Of, two bars-^mels sable, in chief, three 

pellets, name, Hildesley, 
N. 19. Aigent, three bars-gemels azure, on a chief 

gules, a barrulet indented or, name, Hayd<m» 
N. 20. Sable, three leopards' faces jessant fleur-de-lis 

or, name, Morley, 
N. 21. Azare> a crescent between three mullets 

argent, name, Arhvihnot. 
The follouying fourteen coats are collected to show how 

useful the points of the escutcheon are in blazon, 

which the isomer will find very essential in hisprac^ 

tioe of this science* 
N. 22. Sable, three swords bar-wise, in pale, their 

points towards the sinister part of the escutcheon 

argent, the hilts and pommels or, name, Rawlyns, 
N. 23. Gules, three swords, bar-wise, their points 

towards the dexter part of the shield^ hilted or, 

name. Chute. 
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N. 24. Gules^ thre« swords, coBJoined at the pommels 

in the centre, their points extended into the comers 

of the escutcheon argent, name, Stapleten. 
N. 25. Sable, three swords, their points meeting in 

base argent, hilted or, name, Paulet or Powlet, 
N. 26. Or, three swords, one in fess surmounted of 

the other two in saltire^ points upwards between a 

dexter hand in chief, and a heart in base gules, 

name, Ewart. 
N. 27- Sable, three swords in pale, two with their 

points downward, and the middlemost upward, 

name, RawUne, 
N. 28. Azure, three swords, one in pale, point 

upward, surmounted of the other, two, placed in 

saltire, pmnts downward, argent, name, Norton, 
N. 29. Sable, a fess or, between two swords ; that 

in chief point upwards, the other downwards, 

both in pale ai^nt, hilted of the second, name, 

Gwyn* 
N. 30. A:sure, one ray of the sun issuing out €^ the 

dexter corner of the escutcheon in bend proper, 

name, Aldam, 
N. 31. Azure, a pile inyerted in bend, sinister or, 

name, Biagg. 
N. 32. Argent, a triple pile, flory on liie tops issuing 

out of the sinister base in bend, towards the dexter 

comer sable, name, Wroton, 
N. 33. Sable, a goshawk close argent, perching upon 

a perch, fixed in base, jessed and belled (ur, name, 

Weele. 
N. 34. Gules, a bend wavy argent, in the sinister 

chief point, a falcon standing on a perch cnt, name, 

Hawkeridg€» 
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N. 35. Or^ a dexter arm embowed, issuing from the 
sinister fess-*point out of a cloud proper, holding a 
cross-croslet fitchy, azure. 

BLAZONING OF PLATE C 

N. 1. Gules, three lions' gambs erased argent, name, 
Newdigate, 

N. 2. Party per saltire, sable and ermine a lion 
rampant or, armed and langued gules, name, 
Grqfton. 

N, 3. Azure, the sun in his meridian, proper, name, 
St. Clere. 

N. 4. Argent, lion rampant gules, debruised by a 
fess azure, between three estoiles issuing out of as 
many crescents of the second, name, Dillon, of 
Ireland. 

N. 5. Ai^ent, on a chevron sable, between three oak- 
leaves proper, as many besants, on a chief gules, a 
sea-mew between two anchors erected of the first, 
name, Monox, 

N. 6. Quarterly, first and fourth azure, a pale ai^nt, 
second and third gules, a bend argent. 

N. 7' Sable, four pallets ermine, name, Osias Hum" 
phrey, Esq. R, A, 

N. 8. Or, six annulets, three, two, and one sable, 
name, Lowther. 

Note, When six things are borne, three, two, and one, 
it is unnecessary to mention their position. 

N. 9. Gules, nine arrows or, each three, two saltire- 
wise, and one in pale, banded together with a rib- 
bon, feathered and headed argent, name, Biest. 

N. 10. Gules, ^ve cross-croslets, fitchy in saltire. 
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between foar escalop-shells in cross or^ name^ 
Tonnson. 

N. 11. Azure^ three hautboys between as many 
croes-croalets or^ name^ Bourden. 

N. 12. Azure^ a salamander or, in flames proper, 
name, Cennino. 

N. 13. Party per chevron, argent and gules, a ere* 
scent counterchanged, name. Chapman* 

N. 14. Party per saltire or, and sable, a border 
counterchanged, name. Shorter. 

N. 15. Quarterly or and azure, a cross of four 
lozenges between as many annulets counter- 
changed, name, Peacock. 

N. 16. Argent, a chevron gules, between three scor- 
pions reversed sable, name, Cole. 

N. 17. Argent, a fess engrailed, between three scor- 
pions erect sable, name, Colle, 

N. 18. Sable, three scaling-ladders in bend argent, 
name Shipstowe. 

N. 19. Sable, a falcon or, his wings expanded, truss- 
ing a mallard argent, on a chief of the latter, a 
cross botone gules, name, Maddien. 

N. 20. Argent, on a chevron azure, between three 
trefoils slipped party per pale^ gules and vert, as 
many besants, name. Row. 

N. 21. Gules, three dexter arms conjoined at the 
shoulders, and flexed in triangle or, with the fists 
clenched towards the points of the shield proper, 
name, Tremaine. 

N. 22. Gules, the trunk of a tree eradicated (up by 
the roots) and couped in pale, sprouting out two 
branches argent, name. Borough. 

N. 23. Gules, a cherub, having three pair of wings, 

F 
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whereof the uppermost and lowermost are counteriy 
crossed^ and the middlemost displayed or^ name^ 
Buocafoco. 

N. 24. Argent^ a man's heart gales, within two eqiii- 
lateral triangles interlaced^ name^ Villages, 

N. 25. GuleSj three hesants figured, name. Gamin. 

N. 96. Argent, a chevron voided, asure, between 
three flames of fire proper, name. Wells. 

N. 27. Sable, a chevron rompu, enhanced between 
three mullets or, name, Sault. 

N. 28, Sable, a chevron engrailed ermine between 
three annulets argent, borne by the Rev. Charles 
Davy, of One-house, Suffolk. 

N. 29. Azure, a bull's head coupcd affironte argent, 
winged and armed or, name, Htxtst, of Holland. 

N. 30, Or, three stars issuing out of as many crescents 
gules, name, Bateman, Vise, Bateman. 

N. 31. Sable, a chevron or,, between three attires of 
a stag, fixed to the scalp argent, name. Cocks, 
Lord Somera. 

N. 32. Argent, a man*s heart gules, ensigned with 
an imperial crown or, on a chief azure, three 
mullets of the field, name, Douglas, of Scotland. 
The reason of this singular charge is, that one 
Douglas was sent dn a pilgrimage to the Holy 
I/and, an. 1328, with the heart of Robert Brace, 
King of Scotland, which, by order of that prince, 
was to be and is now buried there. 

N. 33. Argent, on a bend gules, between three pd- 
lets, as many swans proper, rewarded with a cantoa 
sinister azure, thereupon a demi-ram mounting 
argent, armed or, between two fleura-de-lis of tiie 
last, over all a baton dexter-wise, as the second in 
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the cmton ; dm is die anus of Sir John Ciarke* 
The canton was the arms of the Duke of Lomptevile, 
and was given as a reward to Sir John Clarke for 
his taking in lawful war Lewis de Orleans, Duke of 
Lmsg ne v il e and Marquis ofRotueUne, prisoner, at the 
battle of Bomy^ near Terovane^ August 16, anno 
Hen.VIIL5. 
N. 34. Axare, three atuigeons naiant in pale argent, 
and debruised by a fret of eight pieces or, name, 

N. 35. Or, three dice sable, each charged with an ace 
argent, juun^* Ambesace» 

BLAZONING OF PLATE D. 

N. 1. Argent, a sakire gules, between four wolves* 

Imida oouped pn)p^, same, Outlawe, 
N. 2. Gules, three demi-lions rampant, a chief or, 

name, Fisher. 
N. 3* Argent^ a fees sable, between three lions' heads 

erased gules, langued azure, name, Farmer. 
N. 4. Gules, a lion ooudbant between six cross-cros- 

lets, three in chief, and fluree in base bar-wise, 

ai^ent, name, T^e. 
N. 5. Axure, a lion passant, between three estoiles 

argent, name, Burrard, 
N. €L Aigenty a chevnm gules, between three lions 

passant-gardant sable, name, Cooke. 
N. ^. Party per chevron, vert and or, in chief a rose 

(NT, between two fleurs-de-lis argent; in base a lion 

nhmpant, regardant, azure, name, Gideon. 
N* 8. Party per pale, argent and sable, a lion ram- 
pant or, within a border of the field, engrailed and 

coonterchanged, name, Champneys. 
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N. 9. Argent^ a lion sejant azure^ between three 

torteauxes. 
N. 10. Argent^ a lion saliant^ in chief three pellets. 
N. 11. Gules^ a lion rampant-gardant^ double quevee 

(or fourchee) or^ holding in his paws a rose branch 

proper, name. Masters, 
The term quevee signifies the tail of a beast, and the 

term fourchee denotes its being forked, as the 

example. 
N. 12. Or, a pale between two lions rampant sable, 

name, Naylor. 
N. 13. Argent, three bars wavy azure, over all a lion 

rampant of the first, name, Bulbeck, 
N. 14. Argent, a chevron between three bucks trip- 
ping sable, attired or, name, Rogers, 
N. \5. Vert, a chevron between three bucks standing 

at gaze or, name, Robinson. 
N. 16. Argent, a bend engrailed azure, between two 

bucks* heads cabosed sable, name, Needham, 
N. 17. Argent, three greyhounds currant in pale 

sable, collared or, name, Moore. 
N. 18. A hart cumbant upon a hill in a park paled, 

all proper, is the arms of the town of Derby. 
N. 19. Argent, three moles sable, their snouts and 

feet gules, name, Nangothan, 
N. 20. Gules, three conies sejant within a bordure 

engrailed argent, name, Conwd/e. 
N. 21. Argent, a chevron gules, between three talbots 

passant sable, name, Talbot, 
N. 22. Or a chevron gules between three lions' paws 

erased and erected sable, name, Austen> of Kent^ 

baronet. 
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N. 23* Argent^ two lions' gambs erased in saltire, 
the dexter surmounted of the sinister^ gules. 

N. 24. 8al^6^ three lions' tails erect and erased 
argent, name, Carke, 

The two plates E and G are introduced to show the 
student of heraldry the concise and easy method, 
which is in practice among heralds, heraldic 
painters, and engrayers, of tricking coats of arms. 



HERALDIC ABBREVIATIONS, 

Made use of in the heraldic sketches and blazons 

of plates E and G. 
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ABBREVIATED BI«AZONS OF PLATE E. 

N. 1. A, a saltire G, between four wolves' heads 

couped Ppr. name, Outkace, 
N. 2. G, tlu-ee demy lions couped A, a chief O, 

name, Fisher. 
N. 3. A, on a fess S, between three lions* heads 

erased G, langned B, name. Farmer. 
N. 4; G, a lion couched between six cross-croslets, 

three in diief, and as many in base A, name, 

Tynte, 
N. 5. B, a lion passant, between three estoiles. A, 

name, Burrard, 
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N. 6. A chevron G, betw€fen three lions passant gaf- 
dant S, name^ Cooke. 

N. 7' Party per chevron, V and O, in chief a rose O, 
between two fleurs-de-li» A, in base^ a lion ram- 
pant regardant B^ name^ Gideon. 

N. 8. Pfitrty per pale, A and S, within a bordure of 
the same engrailed and counterchanged, a lion 
rampant O, name, Champneys» 

N. 9. A lion sejant B, between three torteauxes. 

N. 10. A lion saliant Ppr. and in chief three pellets. 

N. 11. G, a lion rampant gardant double quevee O, 
holding in his paws a rose branch Ppr., name. 
Masters. 

N. 12. O, a pale between two lions rsimpant S, name, 
Naylor. 

N. 13. A, three bars wavy B, over all a lion rampant 
of the first, name, Bulbeck. 

N. 14. A, chevron between three bucks tripping S, 
attired O, name, Rogers, 

N. 15. V, a chevron between three bucks standing 
at gaze O, name, Robinson. 

N. 16. A, a bend engrailed B, between two bucks' 
heads cabosed S, name, Needham, 

N. 17. A, three greyhounds currant in pale S, col- 
lared of the first, name, Moore, 

N. 18. A hart cumbant upon a hill in a park paled^ 
all Ppr., is the arms of the town of Derby. 

N. 19. A, three moles, S, their snouts and feet G, 
name, Nangothan. 

N. 20. G, three conies, sejant, within a bordure en- 
grailed A, name, Conisbie* , 

N. 21. A, a chevron G, between three talbots passant 
S, name, Talbot. 
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N. 22. O^ a chevitm G, between three lions' paws 

erased and erect S, name, Austen. 
N. 23. A, two lions' gambs erased in saltire^ the 

dexter surmounted of the sinister G. 
N. !i^4. 8, three lions' tails erect and erased A^ name^ 

Corke. 

BJLAZONINO OF PLATE F. 

N. 1. Ai^nt^ a heron volant^ in fess-azure^ mem- 
bered or^ between three escalops^ sable^ name^ 
Herondon, 

N. 2. Or^ three kingfishers proper^ name^ Fisher, 

N. 3. Or^ three eagles displayed gules^ name^ Egle- 
felde. 

N. 4. Azure^ a bend engrailed between two cygnets 
royal argent, gorged with ducal crowns, strings re- 
flexed over their backs, or^ name> Pitfield. 

N. 5. Azure^ a pelican with wings elevated and 
vulning her breast argent between three fleurs-de- 
lis^ or^ name^ Kempton, 

N. 6. Azure^ three doves rising argent, thvir wings 
gules, and crowned with duod coronets or^ name, 
Baiflie. 

N. 7* Argent, on a pile gules, three owls of the fleld, 
name, Cropley. 

N. 8. Argent, three eagles' heads erased sable, or, 
name, Yelleru 

N. 9. Argent, three peacocks in their pride proper, 
name, Pawne. 

N. 10. Or, three swallows close sable, name, Watton. 

N. 11. Azure, on a bend cotised argent, three mart- 
lets gules, name, Edwards, 

N. J2. Ermine, on two bars gules, three martlets or^ 
jiame. Ward, 
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N. 13. Argent on a fess between three trefoils mznte, 

as many swans* heads erased of the firsts beaked 

gules^ name^ Baker. 
N. 14. Argent, on a pale aznre^ three pair of wings 

conjoined and elevated of the first, name^ Potter. 
N. 15. Argent, six ostrich feathers^ three, two, and 

one, sable, name, Jarvis, 
N. 16. Argent, a chevron between three eagles' legs 

erased sable, their talons gules, name. Bray, 
N. 17* Azure, a dolphin naiant embowed or, on a 

chief of the second, two saltires coupt gules, name, 

Frafikland. 
N. 18. Or, three dolphins hauriant embowed azure, 

name, Vandeput. 
N. 19* Sable, a dolphin naiant, vorant a fish proper, 

name, James. 
N. 20. Argent, three eels naiant in pale, sable, name, 

Ellis. 
N. 21. Or, three chalbots hauriant gules, name, 

Chalbots* 
N. 22. Argent on a bend azure, three dolphins 

naiant of the first, name, Frtmklyn. 
N. 23. Sable, a chevron ermine between three salmons 

hauriant argent, name, Ord. 
N. 24. Argent, a chevron engrailed sable, between 

three sea-crabs gules, name, Bridger. 

ABBREVIATIONS OP PLATE G. 

N. 1. A, a heron volant, in fess B, membered O, 

between three escalops S, name, Herondon. 
N. 2. O, three kingfishers, Ppr., name, Fisher. 
N. 3. O, three eagles displayed G, name, Eglefelde. 
N. 4. B, a bend engrailed between two cygnets royal 
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A^ gorged with ducal crowns^ strings reflexed oyer 

their haeks O^ name^ Pitfield. 
N. 5. B^ a pelican with wings elevated^ and vulning 

her breast A^ between three flenrs-de-lis O^ name^ 

Kempton. 
N. 6. B, three doves rising A^ their legs O, and 

crowned with ducal coronets O^ name^ Bay lie, 
N. 7- A^ on a pile G^ three owls of the fields name^ 

Cropley. 
N. 8. A^ three eagles* heads erased S^ armed O, 

name> Yellen. 
N. 9. A^ three peacocks in their pride Prp.^ name^ 

Paiume. 
N. 10. O^ three swallows dose Ppr., name^ Watton, 
N. 11. B^ on a bend ootised A^ three martlets G^ 

name^ Edwards, 
N. 12. Er. on two bars G^ three martlets O^ name^ 

Ward, 
N. 13. A^ on a fess between three trefoils B^ as 

many swans* necks erased of the firsts beaked G^ 

name^ Baker. 
N. 14. A^ on a pale B^ three pair of wings conjoined 

and elevated of the firsts name^ Potter, 

N. 15. A^ six ostrich feathers^ S^ name^ . 

N. 16. A« a chevron between three eagles* legs erased 

d, la guise (guise signifies the thigh) S, their talons 

G, name, Bray, 
N. 17. B^ a dolphin naiant embowed 0> on a chief 

of tbe^second^ two saltires G, name^ Frankland, 
N. 18.*0, three dolphins hauriant B, name^ Van- 
' deput' 
N. 19. S^ a dolphin naiant^ vorant a fish Ppr., name^ 

JameS: 
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N. 20. A, three eels naiant in pale S, name, Elks. 

N. 21. O^ three chalbots hauriant Q, name, Chaibot. 

N. 22. A^ on a bend B, three dolphins of the first, 
name, Franklyn, 

N. 23. 8, a chevron Er. between three salmons ]iau- 
riant A, name^ Ord. 

N. 24. A, a chevron engrailed S, between tinee sea- 
crabs O, name Bridger. 

BLAZONING OF PLATE H. 

N. 1. Gules on a bend sinister argent, three of die 

celestial signs, viz. Sagittarius, Scorpio, and Libra, 

of the first. 
N. 2. Ermine three incresoents gules, name, Symmes. 
N. 3. Azure, the sun, full moon, and seven stars or, 

the two first in chief, the last of orbicular fonn in 

base, name, Johannes de Fontibus. 
N. 4. Argent on a dbevron gules, between thi«e 

crescents sable, a mullet for a difference or^ name. 

Withers. 
N. 5. Argent, two bars sable, between six estoiles, 

three, two, and one gules, name, Pearse. 
N. 6. Argent, issuant out of two petit clouds in fees 

azure, a rainbow in the nombril point a star, 

proper. 
N. 7- Azure, a blazing star, or comet, streaming in 

bend proper, name, Cartwright. 
N. 8. Azure, a fess dancette or, between three dieru- 

bim*s heads argent, crined of the second, name, 

Adye. 
N. 9. Argent, three woodbine leaves bend-wis6 pro- 
per, two, and one, name. Theme. 
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N. 10. Or, three woedbine leaves pendant azure, 
name^ Gamboa. 

N. 11. Azure, issuant out of a mount in base three 
wheat-atalks bladed and eared, all proper^ name, 
Garzoni. 

N. 12. Or, on a mount in base, and oak acomed 
proper, name. Wood. 

N. 13. Argent, three starved branches slipped sable, 
name, Blackstoch 

N. 14. Argent, three stochs or stumps of trees, 
cooped and erased sable, name, Rewtowre. 

N. 15. Or, on a bend sable, three clusters of grapes 
mgent, name, Muroley, 

N. 16. Gules, a bend of the limb of a tree, raguled 
and trunked argent, name, Penruddock. 

N. 17. Barry of six pieces, or and sable, over all a 
pale gules, charged with a woman's breast di- 
stilling drops of milk pnipef, name. Dodge, 

N. 18. Argent, an arm sinister, issuing out of the 
dexter point, and extended towards the sinister 
base, in form of a bend gules, name, Comhilh 

N. Id. Argent, three sinister hands couped at the 
wrist gules, name, Maynard. 

N. 20. Or, a man's 1^ couped at the midst of the 
thigh azure, name, Haddon. 

N. 21. Sable, a chevron between three children's 

heads couped at the shoulders, argent crined or, 

enwrapped about the necks with as many snakes 

proper, name, Vaughan. 

N. 22. Argent, on a chevron gules, three men's 

^uUs of the first, name. Bolter. 
N. 23. Or, a king enthroned on his seat, royal azure, 
crowned, scej^red, aiid invested of tlie first ; the 
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cape of his robe ermine. These are the arms of 
the city of Seville, in Spain. 
N. 24. Guks^ three demy savages^ or wild men Ar- 
gent^ holding clubs over their right shoulders or^ 
name^ Basil Wood* 

BLAZONING OF PLATE J. 

N. 1. Party per pale indented^ or and gules> name, 

Birmingham. 
N. 2. Party per chevron undy sable and or, three 

panthers' heads erased counterchanged, name. 

Smith. 
N. 3. Party per fess dancette or and ^usure, two 

mullets pierced counterchanged, name. Double^ 

day, 
N. 4. Party per bend crenelle, argent and goles^ 

name, Boyle. ' 

N. 5. Party per bend sinister, ermine and ermines, 

a lion rampant or, name, Trevor. 
N. 6. Party per saltire argent and or, four eagles in 

cross sable, name, Bamsdale. 
N. 7. Quarterly per pale, dove-tail, gules and or, 

name, Bromley. 
N. 8. Azure, a fess wavy, ai^nt, in chief three 

stars, name Jenkinson. 
N. 9. Argent, a double tressure flory, counter-^flory, 

over all a fess imbattled, counter-imbattled gules, 

name, Miller. 
N. 10. Argent, on a fess raguly azure, three fleurs* 

de-lis or, name, Atwood. 
N. 11. Azure, two bars indented or, a chief argent, 

name, Stoner. 
N. 12. Or, a fess dancette sable, name. Vavasour. 
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N. 13. Argent, on a fess engrailed gules, three leo- 
pards' faces or, name, Barbon. 

N. 14. Argent, a fess invecked, between three tor- 
teauxes. 

N. 15. Azure, a fess nebuly, between three crescents 
ermine, name. Weld. 

N. 16. Azure, a saltire quarterly quartered, or and 
argent, is the arms of the episcopal see of Bath and 
Wells. 

N. 17* Or, a fess cheeky argent and azure, name, 
Stewart. 

N. 18. Gules, a chevron counter-company argent and 
sable, between three fleurs-de-lis or, name Shirley. 

N. 19. Quarterly, first and fourth argent, a chevron 
gules between three torteauxes, second quarterly; 
first, argent a bend gules ; second, argent a fess 
azure ; third, argent a chevron sable ; fourth, ar- 
gent a pale vert ; third, argent a fess between three 
billets gules. 

N. 20. Ermine, two flanches azure, each charged 
with three ears of wheat couped or, name, Greby, 

N. 21. Or, a bufialo's head caboshed sable, attired 
argent, through the nostrils an annulet of the last, 
ducally crowned gules, the attire passing through 
the crown, is the arms of Mecklenburg. 

N. 22. Or, a buffalo's head in profile sable, armed 
argent, ducally crowned gules, is the arms of the 
barony of Rostock in Mecklenburg. 

N. 23. Gules an arm embowed, habited to the Wrist 
in armour, issuing from clouds on the sinister side> 
and holding between the finger and thumb a gem 
ring all proper, round the arm at the elbow a rib- 
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bon tied aztite, 18 the arms of the county of Schwe- 
rin in Germany. 
N. 24. Argent, a wheel of eight spokes, gules, is the 
arms of the Bishop of Osnaburgh. 

MARSHALLING, 

In this science, is an orderly disposing of sundry 
coat-armours pertaining to distinct families, mar- 
shalled on account of descent, marriage, alliance, 
gifts of tiie sovereign, adoption, &c 

Such coats as betoken marriage represent either a 
match single or hereditary* By a single match is 
meant either, the conjoining of the coat-armours of a 
man and woman, descended of distinct families, in 
one escutcheon pale^wise ; the man be«mi his coat on 
the dexter side of the escutcheon, and the sinister 
part for the woman. See the example, p. 13, n. 3. 

Sometimes in blazon the man and woman £ure called 
haron and femme. There are three rules to be ob- 
served in impaling the arms of husband and wife. 
First, the liud)and's arms are always to be placed on 
the right side as baron, and the wife's on the left as 
femme. Secondly, that no husband can impale his 
wife's arms with his own on a siurcoat of arms, en- 
sign, or banner, but may use them impaled on do- 
mestic utensils. Thirdly, that no husband impaling 
his wife's arms with his own can surround the shield 
with the order of the Garter, or with any other order. 

When a man marries an heiress and has issue by 
her, it is in his choice whether he will still bear her 
coat impaled, or in an escutcheon of pretence upon 
his own; because he pretendeth (6k)d giving life to 
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siLch his issue) to bear the same coat of his wife to 
him and to his heirs. 

MoreoFer the heir of those two inheritors shall bear 
these two hereditary coats of his £ither and mother to 
himself and his heirs quarterly ; the father's iu the 
first and fourth^ the mother's iu the second aud third 
quarters, to show that tlie inheritance^ as well of the 
possessions^ as of the coat-armours, are invested in 
them and their posterity. See p. C, n. 6. If the 
wife be no heir^ neither her husband nor child shall 
have further to do with her coat, than to set up the 
same in their house pale-wise^ to show the &ther s 
match with such a family. 

Concerning the bearings of several coat-armours 
pale-wise ia one escutcheon (according , |:o Gerar^ 
l^eiffh), v]2. the BHurshalling of divers £emmes with 
<me baron> he says, ^' If a man marry two wives^. tb<^ 
first shall be placed on the sinister side of the chief 
part^ and the second's coat on the base impaled with 
the husband." P. 13, n. 5. 

Arms of a man and his three wives ; the first two 
tierced in chief with his own, and the third in base. 
P. 13, n. a. 

Arms of a man and his four wives ; the two first 
tierced in chief, and the third and fourth in base. 
P. 13, n. 7. 

Arms of a man and his five wives ; his own in the 
middle, Mdth his first three on the dexter side, and 
the fourth and fifth on the sinister. P. 13, n. 8. 

Arms of a man and his six wives ; his own in the 
middle, with his first three on the dexter side, and 
the other three on the sinister. P. 13, n. 9. 

Arms of a man and his seven wives ; his own in 
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the middle^ with his first four on die dexter side, and 
the other three on the sinister. P. 13^ n. 10. 

These forms of impalings are meant of hereditary 
coats^ whereby the husband stood in expectancy of 
advancing his &mily^ through the possibility of re- 
ceiving issue^ that so those hereditary possessions of 
his wife might be united to his patrimony. 

ARMS OF A WIDOW, 

Is to impale the arms of her late husband on the 
dexter side of the paternal coat of her ancestor upon 
a lozenge. P. 13, n. 11. 

ARMS OF A MAIDEN, OR DOWAGER LADY OF QUALITY. 

If a maiden, or dowager lady of quality, marry a 
commoner, or a nobleman inferior to her rank, their 
coats of arms must be set aside of one another in two 
separate escutcheons. As the lady does still retain not 
only her title and rank, but even her maiden or 
widow appellation, she must therefore continue her 
arms in a maiden or widow's escutcheon, which is a 
lozenge, placed on the sinister side of her husband's ; 
and the lady's arms ornamented according to her 
title. See p. 18, n. 16. 

ARMS OF A WIDOW AND HEIRESS. 

The arms of a widow, being an heiress, are to be 
borne on an escutcheon of pretence, over those of her 
late husband, in a lozenge. P. 13, n. 12. 

ARMS OF A WIFE AND TWO HUSBANDS. 

Of a wife and her two husbands ; the arms of the 
first husband in chief; the arms of the second hus- 
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band in base, impaled on the dexter side of her own. 
See p. 13, n. 13. 

ARMS OV A BACHELOR. 

And whilst he remains such, he may quarter his 
paternal coat with other coats, if any right to him 
belongs; but may not impale it till he is married. 
P.13, n. 1. 

ABMII OF A MAID, 

Is to bear the coat of h^r ancestor in a lozenge. 
See p. 13, n. 2. Note, If her father did bear any 
difference in his coat, the same ou^t to be conti- 
nued ; for by that mark of cadency of her father*8, 
will be known of what branch she is from. 

When a coat of arms, surrounded with a border, is 
marshalled pale-wise with another, then that part of 
the border which is next the other coat impaled with 
it must be omitted. See p. 13, n. 14. But if a 
bordered coat be marshalled with other coats quar- 
terly, then no part of the border must be omitted. 
See p. 13, n. 15. 

ARMS OF AN HEIRESS. 

The arms of an heiress, when married, are not to 
be impaled with the arms of her husband, but are to 
be borne on an escutcheon of pretence, placed in the 
centre of the shield, as p. 13, n. 4. It is termed an 
escutcheon of pretence on account of its showing his 
pretension to her estate ; and if the husband has issue 
by her, the heir of those two inheritors shall bear the 
hereditary coats of arms of the father and mother 
quarterly. See example, p. C, n. 6 ; the first and 
fourth quarters containing the father's arms, and the 
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second and third the mother's. Again^ if he whose 
ancestor had married an heiress should choose to 
bear the crest of her family in preference to that of 
his own^ he certainly may do it^ as being the repre- 
sentative of the lady's femily. 

All co-heiresses convey also to their husbands a 
right of bearing their arms on an escutcheon of pre-^ 
tence the same as an heiress. 

If all the brothers die without issue^ and leave • 
sisters behind^ as they are co-inheritors of the land 
and estate^ so shall they be of the coat-armour also^ 
without any distinction at all to either of them ; be- 
cause by them the name of the house cannot be pre- 
served^ being all reckoned but as one heir. 

Nisbet says^ anciently women of noble descent 
used to bear their father's arms on their habits in a 
lozenge shield^ to show their descent ; and to join them 
with those of their husbands^ they bore them on their 
habits, such as mantles and kirtles. The practice is 
ancient, for in old illuminated books of heraldry and 
old paintings, great ladies are represented with arms 
(m their mantles and kirtles* The ancient heralds tell 
us, when the arms are both on the mantle and kirtle, 
they are then those of their fathers, and when there 
are arms on the mantle different from those on the 
under habit, the kirtle, she is then a wife ; those on 
the mantle belong to her husband, who is a- cloak to 
shroud the wife from all violence, and the other on 
the kirtle belonged to her father, accompanied or ac- 
compagnee, an ancient term for the English word 
between or betwixt, as the ordinaries when placed 
between small charges. 
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ARMS OF A BISHOP. 

Such as have a function ecclesiastical^ and are pre- 
ferred to the honour of pastoral jurisdiction^ are said 
to be knit in nuptial bands of love and care for the 
cathedral churches whereof they are superintendents; 
therefore^ their paternal coat is marshalled on the left 
side of the escutcheon, giving the pre-eminence of the 
right side to the arms of their see ; as the example^ 
p. 18, n. 13. 

ARMS OF A KNIGHT OF THE GARTER, AND Hlfi LADY. 

When married, the arms of his wife must be placed 
in a distinct shield, because his own is surrounded 
Tvith the ensign of that order; for though the husband 
may give his equal half of the escutcheon and heredi- 
tary honour, yet he cannot share his temporary order 
of knighthood with her, except she be sovereign of the 
order. P. 18, n. 14. 

ARMS QUARTERLY, 

Is when a shield is divided into many parts, then 
it shows the bearer's alliance to several faniilies : and 
it is to be observed, that in all marshalled arms, quar- 
terly with €oat8 of alliance, the paternal coat is always 
placed in the first quarter ; as p. C, n. 6. 

When a coat is borne with four or more quarterings, 
and any one or more of those quarterings are again 
divided into two or more coats^ then such a quarter is 
termed a grand quarter, and is said to be quarterly, or 
counter-qnartered. Plate J, n. 10. 

The first that quartered arms in England was King 
.Edward ///., who bore England and France in right 
of his mother Isabel, daughter and heir of Philip IV. 
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of France^ and heir also to her three brothers^ suc- 
cessively kings of France^ which the same king after- 
wards changed to France and England upon his laying 
claim to the said kingdom ; and about the end of his 
reign his subjects began to imitate him^ and quartered 
the arms of their maternal ancestors; the first of 
whom is said to be Hastings^ Earl of Pembroke. 

ARMS OF A BARONET. 

Hie arms of Sir George Beaumont^ of Stoughton^ 
Leicestershire, baronet : azure^ semee of fieurs-de-lis^ 
a lion rampant or^ in a canton argent, a sinister hand 
eouped at the wrist and erects gules. 

The canton^ charged with the hand, is the arms of 
the province of Ulster in Ireland, and was given by 
King James the First as a badge or augmentation of 
honour to all baronets. It may be placed as in the 
example, p. 18, n. 15, or in an escutcheon, and is 
generally borne in the most convenient part of the 
shield, so as not to cover any principal charge. 

ARMS OF A COMMONER AND LADY. 

If a commoner marry a lady of quality he is not to 
impale her arms with his own ; they are to be set 
aside of one another in separate shields, as the lady 
still retains her title and rank : therefore her arms 
are placed as the example, p. 18, n. 16. 

OF THE EXTERIOR ORNAMENTS OF TI|fi 

ESCUTCHEON. 

The exteriOT ornaments of the escutcheon are the 
helmet, mantling, wreath, crest, badge, motto, sup- 
porters, crown, or coroiiet. 
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HELMETS. 



The helmet being placed at the top of the escut- 
cheon^ claims our first attention. These pieces of 
armour for the head have varied in different ages and 
countries^ both in form and the materials of which 
they were made ; viz. those of sovereign princes are 
of gold ; those of the nobility^ of silver ; and those of 
^entlemen^ of polished steel. See plate 10. 

Firsts The full-faced helmet with six bars^ all of 
^old^ ior the sovereign and princes of the blood. 

Second^ The fuU-feced helmet with five bars ; the 
lielmet steely and the bars and breast part gold^ for 
dukes and marquises. 

Third, A profile or side-faced helmet of steel, the 
bars, bailes, or grills, and ornaments gold, for earls, 
^'scounts, and barons. 

Fourth, A full-fEu^d helmet of steel, with its 
beaver or vizor open, for baronets and knights, n. 3, 
p. 10. 

Fifth, A profile or side-faced helmet of steel, with 
the vizor shut, for an esquire, n. 4. 

I^g^ If two helmets are placed on one shield^ they 
are usually set face to face, in imitation of the G^- 
mans, who sometimes place ten or more helmets on a 
shield, and in such case set the centre helmet affront^, 
and those on each side looking towards that in the 
centre. 

MANTLINQ. 

The mantling was anciently fixed to the helmet, 
like that now worn round the caps of our heavy dra- 
goons. It was used as a covering or trimming which 
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originally commanders wore over their helmets to 
defend them from the weather. When a commander 
came from the field of battle, his mantling used to 
hang behind him in a loose, flowing, and ragged 
manner, occasioned by the many cuts he had received 
on his head ; therefore, the more hacked and cut the 
more honourable it was accounted. 

Mantlings are now used like cloaks to cover the 
whole achievement, instead of the ancient mode of 
representing them as being coverings for the head, or 
ornaments flowing from the helmet. 

According to the modernized mode of bearing 
mantles, those of the sovereigns are supposed to be 
of gold doubled with ermine; those of the peers, 
crimson velvet folded, and ermine inside ; and those 
of knights and gentlemen, crimson velvet doubly * 
with white satin. 

Mr. Edmondson, in his Complete Body of He- 
raldry, says, in the year 1760, he proposed to several 
of the peers, to paint on their carriages their arms 
placed in mantles of crimson, with their edges thrown 
back so as to show their doublings or linings, which 
should be of ermine, and containing a number of rows 
of ermine spots, equal to those of the guards on their 
coronation robes, expressing their respective degrees r 
viz. a baron, two rows ; a viscount, two and a half; 
an earl, three ; a marquis, three and a half; a duke, 
four, &c. 

^' This proposal having met with general appro- 
bation, was carried into execution, and had the de- 
sired effect of showing the distinction between the 
several degrees of our nobility; after which I formed 
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mantles for the knights companions of the several 
ijitdtH, taken from the mantle and robes which they 
wear at their installati<ms/' 

WREATH. 

The Mnreath is placed over the helmet as a suppOTt 
for the crest. It is composed of two rolls of silk 
twisted together^ and of the colours or metal of the 
arms. If one ai' the rolls be metal^ the other must be 
of the principal colour of the arms ; but when there 
is no metal in the arms^ then one of the rolls should 
he of the colour of the fields and>the other part of the 
i^lour of the immediate charge. 

In the time of Henry I.^ and long after, no man> 
who v^as under the degree of a knight^ had his crest 
set on a wreath ; but this^ like other prerogatives^ has 
been infringed so far, that every body now-a-days 
wears a wreath. 

CRB8T.' 

The crest is the highest part of the ornaments of 
a coat of arms^ and is placed on the wreath. An- 
ciently they were worn on the head of commanders 
in the field, and then only in order to distinguish 
them from others by their followers. 

After the institution of the order of the Garter, 
and in imitation of K!ing Edward the Third, who 
was the first king of England that bore a crest oh his 
helmet, all knights companions of the order began t6 
wear crests. This practice soon became more general, 
until at length they were assumed discretionally by 
idl those who conside)red themselves as legally en* 
titled to bear arms. 
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BADOE8. 

Badges anciently were intended to be placed 
on banners^ ensigns^ caparisons^ and the breast of 
shoulder of private soldiers^ servants, and attend^- 
ants ; and that without any wreath, or other thing, 
under them. Badges were much used from the 
reign of King Edward the First until that of Queeff 
Elizabeth^ when they grew into disuse. 

Gerard Leigh says, the badge was not placed on a 
wreath in the i^xne of Henry the Fifth ; and long 
after no man had his badge on a wreath under the 
d^ee of a knight. 

The Earl of De La War bears the crampetU and 
impaled rose; and the Lord Abergavenny bests the 
portcullis and rdse, which were ancient badges of 
their families. See examples^ p. 15^ n. 31 to 35, 
which were ancient badges. 

MOTTO. 

The motto, mot, wprd^ expression, saying, or epi- 
graph, added or appropriated to arms, not being here- 
ditary, may be taken^ changed, varied, or relinquished, 
when and as often as the bearer thinks fit ; and may, 
with impunity to the assumer, be the very same as is 
used by other families. 

SUPPORTERS. 

Supporters are exterior ornaments, being placed at 
the sides of the escutcheon to support it. Minestrier 
and others say, that supporters had their origin from 
tilts and tournaments, wherein the knights caused 
their shields to be carried by servants or pages under 
the disguise of lions, bears^ griffins. Moors, &c., who 
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also held and guarded the escutcheons^ which the 
knights were obliged to expose to public view some 
time before the lists were opened. 

Supporters have formerly been taken from such 
animals or birds as are borne in the shields^ and 
sometimes they have been chosen as bearing some 
aUlision to the achievements of those whose arms 
they support. 

It doth not appear to have been customary with 
our ancestors to change or alter their family sup« 
pOTters; neither is it a practice used in our days^ 
except in some singular instances^ and then it hath 
been done under the sanction of the royal sign- 
manual^ &c. 

The practice of the sovereigns of England granting 
supporters to the peers of each degree^ seems to have 
commenced in the reign of King Henry the Eighth^ 
as did that of granting the like ornaments to the arms 
of the knights of the Garter and of the Bath. 

The royal supporters since King James the First 
have been a Lion and Unicorn. Edward III. first 
assumed^ in the arms of England^ the fleur-de-lis 
sem^^ and Henry IV. had them changed to three 
only. 

Mr. Shaw in his first vol. of Staffordshire says, 
the sovereigns- of England from Edward HI. to 
Queen Elizabeth bore their supporters as follow : 

Edward III. A Lion and Eagle* 

Richard II. Not in the book. 

Henry IV. White Antelope and White Swan. 

Henry V. Lion and Antelope. 

Henry VI. The same. 

Edward IV. Lion and Black Bull. 

u 
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Edward V. Yellow Lion and White Lion. 

Richard II L Yellow Lion and White Boar. 

Henry VII. Lion and Red Dragon. 

Henry VI U. Lion and Silver Greyhound. 

Mary. Lion and Greyhound. 

Elizabeth. The same. 

The Nova-Scotia baronets are^ by their patents of 
creation^ allowed to carry supporters^ notwithstanding 
that privil^e was not indulged to the English ba- 
ronets, at the time of the institution of their dignity : 
some of the English baronets bear supporters^ but it 
is by virtue of a royal licence obtained for that spe* 
cial purpose. 

The kings of arms in England are not authorised 
to grant supporters to any person under the degree 
of a knight of the Bath« unless they receive a royal 
warrant directed to them for that purpose : and yet 
Lyon king of arms of Scotland may^ by virtue of his 
office^ grant supporters without such royal warrant, 
and hath frequently put that power in practice. 

The eldest sons of peers, above the degrees of a 
boron, bear the father's arms and supporters with a 
label, and use the coronet belonging to their father's 
second title, if he has one ; but all younger sons bear 
their arms wiih proper differences, but use no coronets 
or supporters* 

HATCHMENTS. 
By the following rules may be known, upon sight 
of any hatchment, what the person was when living, 
whether a private gentleman, or a nobleman, by 
the coronet ; whether a married man, bachelor, or 
widower; or whether a married woman, maid, or 
widow, 8ic. 
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B;ACHBL0B. PLATE K. 

When a bachelor dies, his arms and crest are 
painted single or quartered, but never impaled ; the 
ground of the hatchment under the shield is all 
black. 

MAIDEN. PLATE K. 

When a maiden dies, her arms (but no crest) must 
be placed in a lozenge, and may be single or quar- 
tered, with the ground under the escutcheon all black, 
as the former. 

MARRIED MAN. PLATE K. 

When a married man dies, his arms are impaled 
with his wife's ; the ground of the hatchment under 
his side of the shield in jlack, the ground under his 
wife's side in white; the black side signifies the 
husband to be dead, and the white side denotes the 
wife to be living. 

MARRIED WOMAN. PLATE K. 

When a married woman dies, her arms are im- 
paled with her husband's (but no crest) ; the ground 
of the hatchment under her side of the shield is black, 
that of her husband white ; which signifies the wife 
to be dead, and the husband living. 

WIDOWER. PLATE K. 

When a widower dies, his arms are impaled with 
those of his deceased wife, with his crest ; the ground 
of the hatchment to be all black. 

WIDOW. PLATE K. 

When a widow dies, her arms are impaled with 
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her husband's in a lozenge (but no crest) ; the ground 
of the hatchment to be all black. 

When a man is the last of a family^ the death's 
head supplies the place of a crest^ denoting that 
death has conquered all. 

When a woman is the last of a family^ her arms are 
placed in a lozenge^^ with a death's head on the top. 
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THE 

K 

REGALIA OF ENGLAND. 



The Crown of England, with which the kinj^s of 
England have generally hecn cnmn^, w called St. 
Edward's crown. It fs made in imitation of the 
ancient crown supposed to hiave been worn by that 
monarch, and which was kept in the abbey church of 
Westminster till the beginning of the late civil \vars 
in the reign of King Charles the First, when, with 
the rest of the regalia, it was t^en away, and sold in 
1642. This very rich imperial crown of gold \yas 
made against the coronation of King Charles the 
Second ; and it is embellished with pearls and pre- 
cious stones of divers kinds, as diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds, and sapphires ; and hath a mound of gold 
on the top of it, enriched tHth a band or fillet of 
gold, embellished also with precious stones. Upon 
the mound is a cross of gold, embellished like- 
wise with precious Btones, and three very larj;c 
oval pearls, one of them being fixed on the top, 
and two others pendent at the ends of the cross. It 
is composed (as all the impedd crdwns of England 
are) of four crosses pattee^ and as many fleurs-de-lis 
of gold placed oa a rim t)r circlet of gold, all em- 
bellished with precious stones. Fnom those crossed 
arise four circular bars, or afches, which meet at the 
top in form of a cross, at the intersection wherebf is 
a pedestal whereon is afllxed the mound beforcfoicn- 
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tioned. The cap within this croAvn is of purple 
velvet, lined with white taffeta^ and turned up with 
ermine. See Regalia^ p. 1, n. 1.* 

The crown of state is exceedingly rich^ being em- 
bellished with divers large rose> or faucet^ and table 
diamonds^ besides a great quantity of pearl ; but it is 
most remarkable for a wonderfiil large ruby set in 
the middle of one of the four crosses, and esteemed 
to be worth ten thousand pounds ; as also for that 
the mound is one entire stone of a sea-water green 
colour, known by the name of an agmarine. The 
cap is of purple velvet, lined and turned up as the 
former. See Plate, R^alia, p. 1, n. 2. 

PLATE 2. 

No. 1. The Crown wherewith the queen is 
crowned. 

No. 2. The Crown which the queen wears on her 
return to Westminster-hall. 

No. 3. The Curtana, or Sword of Mercy : the blade, 
thirty-two inches long and near two broad, is without 
a point, jand is borne naked before the king at his 
coronation, between the Swords of Justice, spiritual 
and temporal. 

* It has generally been 8appo8ed that the crovn shown at the 
Tower is the same with which the several Kings of England have 
ever been crowned. This however is not the fact. By the very 
kind and polite attention of Mr. Bridge, of the highly respectable 
firm of Rundell, Bridge^ and Rundell, jewellers to his majesty, we 
have been permitted the favour of a sight of a cast from the superb 
crown worn by his present majesty at his coronation, from which 
the engraving No. 1, Plate 9, has been taken. 
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REGALIA OF SCOTLAND. 



It was by order of his present most gracious ma- 
jesty^ who has ever evinced a laudable and patriotic 
feeling for inquiry into every circumstance attached 
to the history and antiquities of his own kingdom^ 
that search was made, in ]817> in the crown-room of 
the castle in Edinburgh, for the insignia of the royalty 
and ancient independence of Scotland; respecting 
which much mystery had long existed. The result 
of this research gave great satisfaction to the anti* 
quary, and more particularly to the people of Scot- 
land. 

The Crown is supposed to be the same with which 
Bruce was crowned in the year 1306 ; the old Re- 
galia having previously been taken away, at the de- 
gradation of Baliol in 1296, by King Edward I. It 
is of an elegant form, the lower part being a golden 
diadem of two circles, embellished with pearls and 
precious stones; the upper circle surmounted by 
fleurs-de-lis and crosses fleury, interchanged with 
large pearls alternately. The arches of gold, with 
enamelled figures, crossing each other, and sur- 
mounted by a ball of gold enamelled, over which is 
a cross pattee of pearls, were added by James V. 
The cap is of crimson velvet, turned up with ermine, 
and decorated with pearls. See p. 4, n. 2. 

The Sceptre is a slender rod of silver, thirty-two 
inches in length, with three figures at the head^ 
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PLATE 3. 

No. 1. The golden Sceptre with its Cross, set 
upon a large amethyst, of great value, garnished 
round with table diamonds. The handle of the 
Sceptre is spiral^ but the pummel is set round with 
rubies, emeralds, and small diamonds. The top 
rises into a fleur-de-lis of six leaves, all enriched with 
precious stones, from whence issueth a mound made 
of the amethyst already mentioned. The Cross is 
decorated with precious stones ; length of the Sceptre, 
thirty-three inches. 

No. 2. The Sceptre with the Dove, the emblem of 
Peace, perched on the top of a Jerusalem Cross, 
ornamented with diamonds ; length of the Sceptre, 
forty-three inches. This emblem was first used by 
Edward the Confessor^ as appears by his seal. It is 
also marked on the seals of Henry I., Stephen, and 
Henry II.; but omitted by Richard I. Richard II. 
assumed it again on his seal -, and it was also used by 
Edward IV. and Richard III. The ancient one was, 
with the rest, sold in 1642 by order of the then par- 
liament; this now in the Tower was not made till 
after the restoration of King Charles. The length of 
the Sceptre, forty-three inches. 

No. 3. St. Edward's Staff, in length fifty-five 
inches and a half, and three inches and three quarters 
in circumference, all of gold : this Sceptre is carried 
before the king at his coronation. 

No. 4. This Sceptre Queen Mary wore in proceed- 
ing to her coronation with her consort KingWilliam : 
length of the Sceptre, thirty-four inches. 

No. 5. An ivory Sceptre, with a Dove on the top, 
made for King James the Second's queen ; it is 
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ABA — AOC 



Abatements are certain marks of disgrace added 
to arms for some ungenteel action committed by the 
bearer : but as there is not an instance of such dis- 
honourable bearings in the present English coats of 
arms^ we shall not insert them ; especially^ as no 
person is obliged to make use of arms^ it cannot be 
supposed that any one would voluntarily exhibit a 
mark of infamy to himself and family. 

Accidents of Arms. Edmondson says, they 
have no meaning in blazonry, although frequently 
mentioned by authors, who affirm them to be no 
more than the strictures and marks of differences* 

Accompagn:^e, an ancient term for the word be- 
tween or betwixt. 

Accosted signifies side by side, as Guillim blazons 
the arms of Harman ; viz. Azure, a chevron, between 
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six ramsj accosted, counter-trippings two^ two and 
two. See T. 9, n. 10. 

Accrued signifies a tree full-grown. 

AcoRNED. This term is for an oak-tree with 
acorns on it. 

Adder. The apparatus of its poison is very similar 
to that of the rattlesnake^ and all the other poisonous 
serpents. The symptoms that follow the bite are an 
acute pain in the wounded part^ with a swellings at 
first reds but afterwards livid^ which by degrees spreads 
to the adjoining parts^ with great faintness, and a 
quicks though low^ and sometimes interrupted^ pulse ; 
great sickness at the stomach j sometimes pain about 
the navel. The most esteemed remedy is common 
salad oils thoroughly rubbed on the wounded part. 
This is always used by the viper-catchers. Gules an 
adder nowed, or, namCs Nathiley, P. 7> n. 17. 

Addorsed signifies beastSs &c. turned back to 
back. T. 9s n. 7« Two lions rampant addorsed^ 

Adumbration is the shadow only of any figures 
outlined and painted of a colour darker than the 
field. 

Approntb for a savage's head full-faced. P. 13, 
11.24. 

AisLEs wingeds or having wings. 

Alant was a mastiff dog with short ears. It is 
one of the supporters to the arms of Lord Dacres. 

Allerion is an eagle without beak or feet ; so 
termed as having nothing perfect but its body, wings, 
und tail. T. 8, n. 6. 

Alternate signifies the positions of quarteringSs 
partitions, and other figures, that succeed one another 
by turns. 
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Ametbyst, the name of a precious stone of a 
violet colour^ and formerly used in blazoning instead 
of purpure. 

Amphisien Cockatrice. See Basilisk. 

Anchor is the emblem of hope, and taken for 
euch in a spiritual as well as a temporal sense ; hope 
being, as it were, the anchor which holds us firm to 
our faith in^ all adversities. P. 12, n. 10. Gules, an 
anchor in pale argent, the timber thereof or, name^ 
Goodrood. 

Anchored, or Ancred, a cross so termed; as the 
four extremities of it resemble the flook of an anchor. 
P. 4, n. 33. 

Angles, two angles interlaced saltirewise; at 
each end an annulet. P. 13, n.3. Note, Three pairs 
of these are borne by the name t)f Wastley. 

Anime'. See Incensed. 

Annulet, a ring. Leigh suppoises annulets to be 
rings of mail, which was an armour of defence long 
before the hardness of steel was invented. When 
Julius Cesar landed in this island, iron rings were 
used instead of money. Mordon, The Romans by 
the ring represented liberty and nobility, and by its 
circular form signified strength and eternity. T. 7> 
n. 5. 

Anshent, or Ancient, a small flag or streamer^ 
set up on the stern of a ship, or on a tent. Note, 
The guidon used at funerals was called an anshent. 

Ant. All the species of ants known in this 
country are gregarious, and, like the bees, consist of 
males and females, and neuters, of which the latter 
are alone the labourers. They build their nest in 
•the ground, in which there are various apartments, 

I 
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and pawagcs. In forming the nest every individual 
aaaists. 

AntEj or Ente^ ingrafted^ or pieces let one int« 
another^ like dove-tail. See Plate J, n. 7* 

Antelope is an animal of the deer kind; his 
horns are almost straight^ tapering gradually from 
his head up ; a long and slender neck^ feet^ legs^ and 
body^ like a deer. It inhabits mountainous countries, 
where they bound among the rocks with so much 
lightness and elasticity as to strike the spectator with 
astoni^ment. The ey€S of the antelope are the 
standard of perfection in the Elast : to say of a fine 
woman^ that ^' she has the eyes of an antelope^" is 
th« highest compliment that can be paid her. T. 7> 
n. 21^ and n. 22^ is termed an h^aldic antelope. 

Anvil, P. 20, n. 6. Pariy per chevron, argent and 
sable, three anvils, counterchanged ; name. Smith of 
Abingdon, Berks. 

Apaumbe is the hand open, with the full palm 
appearing, the thumb and fingers at full length. See 
p. 7, n. 32 and 33. 

Apreb is an heraldic figure, drawn like a bull, 
except that the tail is short, and without testicles. It 
is the sinister supporter to the arms of the Russia 
Merchants' Company. 

Abohdukb*s Crown is closed at the top by a 
scarlet cap, encompassed with a circle of gold adorned 
with eight strawberry-leaves, and closed by two 
oircles of gold set with pearls, meeting in a globe 
crossed like the emperor's. P. 8, n. 16. 

Arch, gulea, three single arches argent, their capp" 
Utls and pedestals or, name. Arches. P. 18, n. 3- 

Argent is the French word for silver^ and in 
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beraldry is white. Silver was formerly used, but 
from its soon turning black, white was instituted. 
T. 2. Ai^nt, in heraldry, signifies purity and inno- 
cence. 

Ahmed signifies the hcnrns, hoofe, beak, or talons, 
e£ any beast or bird of prey (being their weapons), 
when borne of a different tincture from those of their 
bodies ; saying, armed so and so. 

AsMiNO Buckle, a buckle in the shape of a 
lozenge. See P. 17^ u. 9. 

. Abmory, one branch of the science of heraldry, 
consisting in the knowledge of coat-armours, as to 
their blazons and various intendments. 

Arms are hereditary marks of honour and descent* 
composed of certain tinctures and figures, either as- 
sumed, or else granted by authority, to distinguish 
persons, families, and communities. 

Abm £b£Ct, couped at the elbow. P. 13, n. 17* 

Arm in Abhoub, embowed proper, couped at the 
shoulder, grasping an arrow. ^ P. 13, n. 22. 

Arms. Three dexter arms conjoined at the skoulderB, 
and flexed in triangle, with the fiats clenched. P. 13, 
n.2. Philipot says, three arms conjoined was the 
hieroglyphic of concourse or consent in action. Guil* 
lim says, the arms and fists clenched signify a treble 
offer of revenge for some injury done to the person 
or fame of the first bearer. 

Asms. Two arms in armour, embowed, supporting 
a pheon. P. 13, n. 23. 

Arrach^. See Erased. 

Arronoie signifies round or circular. See P. 6, 
n.3L 
. Arrow, barbed and feathered. P. 1, n. 8. Vert 
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ffi arrow in pale or, barbed andfeathered, argent, name. 
Standard. It was a custom amongst the Persians, 
when they went to war, for every man to cast an 
arrow into a chest provided for the purpose, and 
placed before the throne of their king ; and, at their 
return, every one to take his own shaft, that so, by the 
number of arrows remaining, the number of the 
deceased might be certainly known. Guillim. 

Arrows, when in bundles, are termed sheaves of 
arrows. 

Aspersed, by some authors used instead of strewed 
or powdered. 

Ass is the lively emblem of patience, and is not 
without some good qualities ; for of all animals that 
are covered with hair, he is least subject to vermin ; 
he seems also to know his master, and can distinguish 
him from all other men; he has good eyes, a fine 
smell, and an excellent ear. P. 11, n. J. Argent, a 
fess between three asses passant, sable, name^ Askewe* 
In the time of Homer, Dacier says, an ass was not in 
such circumstances of contempt as in ours. The name 
of that animal was not then converted into a term of 
reproach, but it was a beast upon which kings and 
princes might be seen with dignity. 

Assis signifies sitting, or sefant : the example is 
a lion assis affront^, or sefant gardant affrontS. P. 14, 
n. 6. 

AsTRoiDEs. See Mullet. 

Assyrian Goat. See Indian Goat. 

Atchievement, commonly called Hatchment, 
is the arms of some person or l&mily borne together 
with all the exterior ornaments of the shield, as 
helmet, mantle, crest, motto, &c. of a person deceased^ 
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painted <m caiiTM> and fixed against the wall of his 
late dw^ling-house to denote the death. 

Athelstan's Cro^s. Party per saitire, gulea and 
assure, on a besant, a cross botone or. This was the 
banner of Athelstan, who.expelled the Danes, subdued 
tlie Soots> and reduced this country to one monarchy. 
P. 16, n. 14. 

Attired signifies the horns of a stag, back, goat, 
bulls, unicorns, rams, &c. Note, When of difiereut 
tinctures from their bodies, it must be mentioned* 

Attibes. a term for the horns of a stag or 
buck. 

Attires of a Stag are both the horns affixed to 
the scalp. P. 14, n. 33. 

Ayellane, a cross so called because the quarters 
of it resemble a filbert nut. T. 6, n. 7- 

Augmentations signify particular marks of 
honour, b<H*ne either on an escutcheon, or a cantoni 
as the baronets of England. See p. 18. n. 15. Note, 
When augmentations are borne on a chief, fess, 
canton, or quarter, the paternal coat keeps its natural 
place, and is blazoned first. See the arms of Manners, 
Plate A, n. 3. 

Aylets, or sea swallows, represented sable^ 
beaked and legged, gules ; some term them Cornish 
choughs. 

Azure is the colour blue, and in engraving this 
colour is expressed by horizontal lines from the dexter 
to the sinister side of the shield. See T. 2. 

Badger. The address and courage ^dth which it 
defends itself against beasts of prey have caused it 
to be baited \vith dogs as a popular amfisement; 
and on such occasions, though naturally of an in* 

i3 
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dolent disposition^ he makes the most vigorous. ex-« 
ertions^ and sometimes inflicts desperate wounds. A 
badger is the crest of Brooks. See P. 20^ n. 13. 

Badges. See Badges^ page 7^* See P. 15^ n. 31 
to 35. 

Bag of Madder. This is a charge in the dyers'" 
arms. P. 3, n. 1. 

Baillonne signifies a lion rampant^ holding a 
staff in his mouth. P. 15, n. 15. 
Balxsta. See Sweep. 

Ball Tasselled, P. 20^ n. 12. Argent, a chevron, 
between three halls sable, tasselled or, name^ Ball, of 
Devonshire. 

Ball^ fired proper. See Fire-Ball. 
Bande. See Bend. 

Banded; when any thing is tied round with a 
band of a different tincture from the charge^ as a garb^ 
wheat -sheaf^ or sheaf of arrows^ it is said to be 
banded: for example^ A garb azure, banded or. 

Banner^ a square flag, standard, or ensign, carried 
at the end of a lance. 

Banner, disveloped; this term is used for an en- 
sign, or colours, in the army, being open and flying ; 
as P. 5, n. 1 . 

Bar is less than the fess, and is a diminution, 
containing a fifth part of the field, and is borne in 
several parts of the field; whereas the fess is confined 
to the centre. T. 4, n. 14. 

Barbed. This term is used when the green 
leaves or petals which appear on the outside of a 
full-blown rose are in heraldry called barbs. 

Barbed Arrow, an arrow whose head is pointed 
»ncl jagged. 
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Bakbed AMD Crestbd, a term for the comb and 
gills of a cock, particularly if of a different tincture 
from the body. The usual term is, combed and 
wattled. 

Barbed, or Barbee, a cross so termed, as its ex- 
tremities are like the barbed irons used for striking 
of fish. P. 6, n. 14. 

Bar-Gemel, from the Latin gemelli, twins, and 
signifies a double bar, or two bars placed near and 
parallel to each other. T. 7> n* 1 6. 

Baron and Femme is used in blazoning the arms 
of a man and his wife marshalled together side by 
side. Baron expresses the husband's sid^ of the 
shield, which is the dexteiy femme the sinister. See 
P. 13, n. 3. 

Baron's Coronet. See Crowns and Coro- 
nets. 

Barnacle, a large water-fowl resembling a goose; 
and by the Scots called a Cleg Goose. P. 5, n. 11. 
The barnacle hath a flat broad bill, with a hooked 
point ; the fore part of the head is white, with « 
bead of black between the eyes ; the neck and fore 
part of the breast are black, the belly is white and 
brown, the thighs blackish, the back black and 
brown, the tail black, the wings black, brown, and 
ash colour. Argent, a/ess, between three barnacles, 
sable, name. Sir William Bernack, of Leicestershire. 

Barnacles are instruments to curb unruly horses. 
P. 2, n. 35. Argent, three barnacles^ gules, name, 
Bamack, of Leicestershire. 

Barrulet is a diminutive, and the fourth of the 
bar, or twentieth part of the field. T. 4, n. 16, 
Barruly. See Barry, 
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Bajibt is s Md dirided bj lurinotal lines mto 
£amr, six, or more equal ports eoonterchaiqjed, and is 
tmned Barry of m, ei^tt, ten, or twelve ; it being 
neoessary to specify .the number. T. 5, n. 19. Bony 
of mx^ or 9 and azure, name, Comatable. 

Babby-Bsnbt is a field equally divided into foor, 
six, or mfnre equal parts by lines, Amn the dexter 
dbief to the sinister base, and from side to side inter^ 
dumgeably varying the tinctures. P. 3, n. 20. 

Babby-Bendy SiNisTBB, by some authors termed 
Bony Indented, See P. 3, n. 19. 

Babby-Ikdbnted, or harry of 9ix, argent and 
gable indented one in the other, name, Giee, P. 3, n. 19. 

Babby-Pily of eight pieces gules, and or, name, 
Holland. T. 5, n. 20. 

Base is the bottom or lower part of the shield, 
marked with the letters G, H, I. See T. 1. 
. In Base is the position of any thing placed in the 
lower part of the shield. See p. B, n. 33. 

Basilisk, heraldic, an imaginary animal, repre- 
sented like the fictitious heraldic cockatrice, and with 
the head of a dragon at the end of its tail. It is 
called the Amphisien Cockatrice, from having two 
heads. P. 5, n. 13. 

Basket. See Winnowing Basket. 

Basnet, a name anciently used for a helmet; 
argent, a chevron, gules, between three helmets proper, 
name. Basnet, 

Bat. See Rebe Mouse. 

Battebing-Ram ; an ancient engine made of 
large pieces of timber, fisustened together with iron 
hoops, and strengthened at one end with an iron 
head, and horned with the same like a ram, from 
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whence it took its name. It was hung up by two 
chains^ and swung forwards and backwards^ by num- 
bers of men^ to beat down the walls of a besieged 
town or city. The battering-ram was invented by 
Epeus, at the taking of Troy. Fuller. P. 18, n. 7- 
Argenty three battering-rams, barwise proper, headed 
azure, armed and garnished or, name, Bertie. 

Battlb- A^SE \vas a weapon anciently used in war, 
having an axe on the one side, whence it takes the 
name, and a point on the other; as also a point at 
the end, so that they could thrust or cleave ; of great 
service then, when swords would not do execution 
upon armour, whereas these, with their weight and a 
strong arm, broke through all. P. 12, n.21. Argent 
three battle-axes sable, name, Ch/ves or Hall, Hanway 
says, the battle-axe is one of the most ancient weapons 
among the Orientals, but it had been for some years 
neglected. In Persia, Nadir Shah restored the use 
of it in a more particular manner : it was his favourite 
weapon; insomuch, that before he assumed the diadem, 
he was generally styled axe-khan. Afterwards, he 
was often seen with a battle-axe in his hand, playing 
with it in his tent of audience. 

Battled Arrondib signifies the battlement to 
be circular on the top. 

Battled-Embattled is one battlement upon 
another, and is a line of partition. P. T, n. 28. 

Batton, or Baston, signifying a staflT or trun- 
cheon in heraldry, is generally used as a rebatement 
on coats of arms to denote illegitimacy. T. 4, n. 12. 

Beacon. In ancient times, upon the invasion of 
an enemy, beacons were set on high hills, with an 
iron pot on the top, wherein were pitch, hemp, &c. 
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BELLS, to distinguish them from those which are 
tied to the legs of hawks or fieilcons. In ancient times^ 
it was a custom to sprinkle bells with holy water at 
their being first placed in the tower of the church, to 
give them a power of repelling evil spirits from the 
church by their sound. 

Bend is an ordinary formed by two diagonal lines 
drawn from the dexter chief to the sinister base, and 
contains the third part, if charged ; and uncharged^ 
the fifth of the field : it is supposed to represent a 
shoulder-belt, or a scarf. T. 4, n. 5* 

Bend Sinister is that which comes from the 
sinister chief to the dexter base, or from left to right. 
T. 4, n. 10. 

Party per Bend Sinister, argent and gules. 
P. 16, n. 1. 

In Bend is when things borne in arms are placed 
diagonally, from the dexter chief to the sinister base. 
See T. 10, n. 18, and P. A, n. 25. 
Bends enhanced. See Enhanced. 
Per Bend is when the field, or charge, is equally 
divided by a line drawn diagonally from the dexter 
chief to the sinister base ; party per bend, or and vert, 
name Hawley. T. 3, n. 2. 

Bendy is when a field, or charge, is divided bend* 
wise into four, six, eight, ten, or more equal parts 
diagonally. Bendy of six, argent and azure, name 
John de St, Philibert. T. 5, n. 18, a border bendy, 
p. 3, n. 15. 

Bendlet is one of the first of the diminutives of 
the bend, and is in size half the breadth of a bend. 

T. 4, n. 6. 
Besants, or Bezants, are pieces of gold without 
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any impression^ and were the current coin of old By- 
zantium, now called Constantinople (the value of one 
being 375/. sterling, according to Kent in his abridg- 
ment of Guillim), and supposed to have been intro- 
duced in arms by those who were in the holy war. 
T. 8, n. 9. 

N.B. Roundles are so called, either when party- 
coloured, or colour not known. 

Besca, a spade or shovel. 

Bezanty, a Cross, being composed of bezants.. 
P. 4, n. 18. 

Billets are oblong squares, by some taken for 
bricks, but generally supposed to be letters made up 
in that form. T. 8, n. 4. 

BiLLETTY signifies a field {charge or supporters) 
strewed with billets when they exceed ten, otherwise 
their number and position must be expressed. 

Bird-bolt, a small arrow with three heads, as 
the example, P. 2, n. 27- Note, This arrow or bolt 
was discharged from a cross-bow. 

Bird-bolt, with a blunt head. P. 2, n. 26. Gules 
three bird-bolts argent, name Bottlesham. Note, Bird- 
bolts are often represented in armory with two or 
three heads ; therefore the number of heads must 
always be mentioned. 

Bladed; this term is for the stalk or blade of 
any kind of grain or corn, represented in arms, borne 
'of a diflferent colour from the ear, or fruit. 

Blazon. Mr. Nisbet observes in his Treatise 
upon Cadency, this term is from the German word 
Blasen, which signifies the blowing of a horn, and 
introduced in heraldry from an ancient custom the 
heralds had of blowing a horn at justs and touma^ 

K 
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ments^ when they explained and recorded the achieve- 
nents of the knights sporters. 

To Blazon is to express in proper terms all that 
belongs to coats of arms. 

Blue-bottle is a flower of the cyanns. P. 5, 
n. 20. Argent a chevron, gules between three bltie^ 
bottles or, slipped vert, name Clierley* 

BoAR^ though void of homs^ is an absolute cham- 
pion ; for he hath weapons^ which are his strong and 
sharp tiisks^ also his target to defend himself^ for 
which he useth often to rub his shoulders and sides 
against treei to harden them against the stroke of his 
adversary. Boars, while young, live in herds for 
the purpose of mutual defence ; but the moment they 
come to maturity, they walk the forests alone and 
fearless. They seldom attack unprovoked, but dread 
no enemy, and shun none. P. 14, n. 20. Argent a 
hoar passant, gules armed or, name, Trewarthen. 

Bolt and Tun is a bird-bolt in pale piercing 
through a tun, as P. 1, n. 22. 

Bonnet, a cap of velvet worn within a coronet. 

Border, or Bordure. Borders were anciently 
used for the distinguishing one part of a family from 
the other, descended of one family and from the same 
parents. When used as a distinction of houses, the 
border must be continued all round the extremities 
of the field, and diould always contain the fifth, part 
thereof. T. 5, n. 9. 

N. B. If a coat be impaled with another, either on 
the dexter or sinister side, and hath a border^ the 
bender must finish at the impaled line, and not be 
continued round the coat. See an example P. 13, 
a. 14 ; also P. 16, n. 5. 
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In blazon, borders always give place to the chiefs 
the quarter, and the canton : as for example, argent, 
a border ingrailed, gules, a chief azure : and therefore 
the chief is placed over the border, as the quarter 
and canton likewise are. In coats charged with a 
chief, quarter, or canton, the border goes round the 
field until it touches them, and there finishes ; but, 
in respect to all other ordinaries, it passes over them. 



Border Enaluron, - - 

Border Enurney, - - 

Border Quarterly, - - 

Border Verdoy, - - 

Border Entoyre, - - 

Border Diapered, - - 

Border Bendy, - - - 

Boss of a bit, as borne in the arms of the lorimers' 
or bit-makers* company. P. 1, n. 23. 

BoTEROLL, according to the French heralds, is a 
tag of a broadsword scabbard, and is esteemed an 
honourable bearing. See P. 1, n. 24. 

The crampet, which is the badge of the Right 
Hon. Earl Be la War, was meant for the same orna- 
ment of the scabbard. See the two examples, P. 1, 
n. 20, and n. 24. 

BoTONNY, or BoTONB, A Cross » This term is 
given because its extremities resemble the trefoil. 
T. 6, n. 8r 

Bottom. See P. 5, n. 19. Argent three bottoms, 
in Jess gules, the thread or, name> Hoby, of Badland. 

Bourchier Knot is a knot of silk tied as the 
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example P. 15^ n. 34. Such a knot is borne as a 
crest of Wake, Bart. 

Bowen's Knot. See P. 3, n. 7« Gules, a chevron, 
between three such knots, argent, name, Bowen, 

Bows. See P. 15, n. 29. Ermine three hows bent 
in pale gules, name, Bowes. 

Herodotus says, the Scythians were the inventors 
of bows and arrows. 

Brasses are sepulchral engravings on large or 
small brass plates let into slabs in the pavement of 
ancient churches; portraying the effigies of illustrious 
persons : the greater part of the figures are as large 
as life. The various colours for the dresses, armours, 
and coats of arms, in many instances, were laid on in 
enamel ; the attitudes well drawn ; and the lines of 
the dresses are made out with a precision and truth 
of imitation surprising. We refer for proof to the 
abbey church of St. Alban's, and St. Margaret's 
dhurch. King's Lynn. 

3racbj}, fretted or interlaced, signifies figures of 
the same sort interlacing one another, as the example. 
Azure, three chevronels interlaced in base, and a chief 
or, name, Fitz-Hugh, P. 7* n. 30. 

Brassarts, the armour for the elbow. 

Brassets, pieces of armour for the arms. 

Breastplate. See Cuirass. 

Bretesse is embattled on both sides equal to each 
other. See an example P. 13, n. 6. 

Bridge, Or, on a bridge of three arches in fess 

gules, masoned sable, the streams transfluent proper, a 

fane argent, name, Trowbridge of Trowbridge. This 

seems to have been given to the bearer as an allusion 

to his name, quasi Throughbridge, with respect to the 
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current and fall of the streams passing through tht 
arches. P. 16, n. 22. 

BmoANPiNE or Brioantinb. See Habergeon. 

Brimsey, See Gad Fly. 

Bribe. See Romfu. 

Bristled signifies the hair on the neck and back 
of a boar. 

Broad Arrow. It differs from the pheon, by 
having the inside of its barbs plain, as P. 5, n. 21. 

Broad Axe, P. 15, n. 12. Gules three hroad-axea, 
argent, a demi fleur-de-lis, joined to each handle within-' 
side, or, between as many mullets pierced of the last, 
name, Tregold. 

Broches are instruments used by embroiderers^ 
and are borne in the arms of the embroiderers* com- 
pany. P. 1, n. 5. 

Brogue, or Shoe, a token of expedition. P. 2, n. 9. 
Gules, a chevron between three brogues or, name, 
Arthure, 

Bronchant. See Over-all. 

Brunswick, Crown of, P. 8, n. 19. 

Bruske. See Tbnne. 

Bucket, A Well, P. 1, n. 7- Sable a chevron 
between three well-buckets, argent, name, Sutton, 

Well-Bucket, with feet as the example. Argent 
a well-bucket sable bailed and hoops or, name, Pem^i 
berton, P. 4, n. 30. 

Buckler, or Shield. 

Buckles, anciently worn by persons of repute 
and honour to their military belts, and girdles ; is ft 
bearing both ancient and honourable, and is a token 
ef service. See P. 17* n.9. Note, The shape of 
buckles, as borne in a ooat, must be described;^ 

k3 
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whether oval, round, square^ or lozenge, as they are 
various. 

Menestrier says^ buckles^ clasps^ and rings^ re- 
present power and authority in bearers, as also an ac- 
knowledgment of a dependence of a sovereign's power. 

Nisbet says, such things were of old ordinary gifts 
of superiors, as badges of fidelity and firmness. 

Morgan says, these buckles were added as a sign 
of power and authority to the borders of the Stewarts, 
earls of Darnley and Lennox, upon account of these 
earls being viceroys of Naples and Calabria. 

Buffalo, a wild bull. P. J 9, n. 14. 

BuGLE-HOBN, or HuNTiNG-HORN, Is a frequent 
bearing in heraldry. Note, When the moutk and 
strings of this instrument are of different tinctures 
from the horn, then in blazon they must be named, 
and when it is adorned with rings, then it is termed 
garnished. P. 12, n. 23, The bugle-horn was a 
common decoration to the dress of our ancestors, and 
used by them for a variety of purposes ; as in hunting, 
battle, giving notice in an unfrequented place that a 
stranger was nigh, or that a post was approaching. 

Bull. The strength of a bull is in his neck ; he 
is headstrong, and by his countenance you may 
know his force or gentleness ; but all his threatenings 
are with his fore feet ; when he is angry and dis« 
posed to fight, he diggeth the earth, and casteth it 
from him with violence. Ermine, a bull passant 
gules, name, Bevile. The Egyptians consecrated the 
bull as the symbol of fecundity ; the Greeks also 
painted the horn of the bull, filled with ears of corn 
&nd fruits, to express this emblem ; and the poeta 
^ang the cornucopia in their veri^cs. Savary, 
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Bull's Head^ cabosed. P. 14^ n. 27* 

BuR^ was a broad ring of iron^ behind the Land, 
on the spears anciently used at tiltings. 

BuRGANET, a steel cap worn by foot soldiers in 
baUle. P. 5, n. 3. 

Burlino-Iron, an instrument used by weavers, 
and borne in the arms of the weavers' company of 
Exeter. P. 5, n. 5. 

Bust, affronte, signifies the head, neck, and part 
•f the shoulders, and the full face. See P. 13, n. 24; 
also a bust, in profile, P. 13, n. 25. 

Bustard. See P. 19, n. 13. 

Caboshed, or Cabosed, (Spanish), is when the 
head of a beast is cut close off behind the ears, and 
full-faced, having no neck left to it. T. 9, n. 18, 

OAJ)ENCir, or distinction of houses. 

Caltrap. See Galtrap. 

Calvarf, a Cross, represents the cross on which 
our Saviour suffered on Mount Calvary, and is always 
set upon three steps« Note, According to Morgan^ 
the three steps signify the three Graces, whereby we 
mount up to Christ, Faith, Hope, and Charity, See 
P. 4, n. 19. Gules, a cross upon three steps or, name, 
Jones, of Denbighshire. 

Camel, is a wonderful creature for enduring 
hunger and thirst, and carrying great burdens 
through the deserts of Arabia, &c. Azure, a camel 
argent, name, Camel, P. 14, n. 23. Sonnini says, 
the camels, in their fits of rage, sometimes take up a 
man in their teeth, throw him on the ground, and 
trample him under their feet. Eager to revenge 
themselves, they no longer retain any rancour, when 
once they are satisfied ; and it is even sufficient^ if 
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they believe they hare satisfied their vezigeance. 
Accordingly^ when an Arab has excited the rage of a 
cameU he lays down his garments in some place near 
which the animal will pass^ and disposes them in 
such a manner^ that they appear to cover a man 
sleeping under them. 

. Caiteleon. It resembles the common lizard. He 
can walk swiftly^ and climb and fasten on the smallest 
branches of a tree^ or hang upon them by the tail ; he 
neither lives on the air^ nor rays of the sun^ as the 
ancients supposed ; his food consists of real insects, 
which he catches by the help of a tongue about 
three or four inches long, which he shoots out of a 
Idnd of scabbard or case, without ever missing his 
aim. 

Cameleopabdalis is an inhabitant of AMca; its 
height sixteen feet from the hoof to the extremity of 
its horns ; the colour is of grayish white ground, and 
large spots of dark brown, almost black. They feed 
upon the leaves of trees, and mostly on those of the 
mimosa. See P. 6, n. 2. 

Candlestick. This example is blazoned in the 
arms of the founders' company. A taper candlestick. 
See P. 6, n. 10. 

Canton, so called, because it occupies but a corner 
of the field, is either dexter or sinister, and is the 
third of the chief. T. 4^ n. 24. Argent, a cantQn 
sable, name, Sutton, 

Cantoned signifies a cross between four figures. 

Cannbts, a term for ducks, when they are re- 
presented without beak or feet. See T. 8, n. 5. -4r- 
§fent, a chevron gules, between three Cannets sable, 
pame, Dubuisson, 
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Cap or Bonnet. See P. 4, n. 11. Argent, three 
such caps sable, banded or, name. Capper, of Ches- 
ter. 

Cap op Maintenance is made of crimson velvet, 
lined and turned up with ermine, worn by nobility : 
such a cap was sent by Pope Julius the Second, with 
a sword, to King Henry the Eighth ; and Pope Leo 
the Tenth gave him the title Defender of the Faith, 
for his writing a book against JNIartin Luther. P. 9, 

n. 13. 

Caparisoned is a horse completely furnished for 

the field. 

Cappbline. See Mantlings. 

Carbuncle. See Escarbuncle. 

Cardinal*s Hat. Pope Innocent IV. ordained, 
that cardinals should wear red hats, whereby he 
would signify that those that entered into that order 
ought to expose themselves even to the shedding of 
their blood and hazard of their lives (if required) in 
the defence of ecclesiastical liberty. Argent, a car- 
dinaVs hat, mth strings pendant and plaited in true- 
love knots, the ends meeting in base gules; these are the 
arms of Sclavonia. P. 12, n. 11. 

Casque. See Helmet. 

Castle is the emblem of grandeur and mag- 
nificence, suictuary, and safety. Castles have been 
granted for arms to such as have reduced them by 
main force, or been the first that mounted their walls, 
either at a breach, or by escalade. Or, a castle triple^ 
towered gules, the port displayed of the first, leaved 
argent' P. 16, n. 19. 

N. B. Whatever tincture the castle is of, if the 
^ment of the buil(ling is of another colour from the 
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stones^ then the building, being argent^ is said to be 
masoned of such a colour, as sable^ &c. When the 
windows and ports of castles are of a different tinc- 
ture from the field and building, the windows and 
ports are supposed to be shut, and must be so ex- 
pressed in the blazon ) if the windows and ports are 
of the tincture of the field, so that the field is seen 
through them, they are then supposed to be open ; if 
the port is in form of a portcullis, it is to be named 
in the blazon. Note, The difference between a tower 
and a castle is this ; the tower stands without walls 
to its sides, but a castle extends from side to side, as 
the example. See a tower, P. 16, n. 20, which 
points the difference. 

Cat- A-MOUN TAIN, a wild cat ; this is a creature 
well known, therefore needs no description ; in he- 
raldry it is taken for the symbol of liberty, vigilance, 
forecast, and courage. P. 11, n. 16. Note, These 
cats being always painted gardant^ the word gardant 
need not be used in the blazon. 

Caterfoil. See Quatrefoil. 

Catherine- Wheel, so called from St. Catherine 
the Virgin (who suffered martyrdom in Alexandria 
under the Emperor Maximinus), who had her limbs 
broke in pieces by its iron teeth. T. 7» n. 17* Azure 
a Catherine-wheel argent, name, Wegirton. 

Centaur. See Sagittarius. 

Cercelee, or Recercelee, a Cross, signifies 
circling, or curling at the ends, like a ram*s horn* 
P. 4, n. 4. 

Chain, P. 20, n. 22. Argent, three circles of 
chains, sable, name, iS^tV Richard Hoo, Knight. 
Chains signify servitude and captivity, and some^ 
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times temperance and chastity^ which bridle unruly 
passions. 

Chain-Shot. Some have taken this to be the 
head of a club called holy- water sprinkler^ others to 
be balls of wildfire, generally supposed to be chain- 
shot, which is two bullets with a chain between them ; 
their use is, at sea, to shoot down yards, or masts^ or 
rigging of ships. Azure, three chain-shots or; this 
coat was borne by the Earl of Cumberland^ next to 
his paternal coat. P. 18, n. 8. 

Chamber, a term for a short piece of ordnance^ 
without a carriage. P. 1, n. 6. 

Chape Au. See Cap op Maintenance. 

Chaplet, a garland, or headband of leaves and 
flowers. T. 5, n. 8. Note, A chaplet of roses, in 
heraldry, is always composed of four roses only, all 
the other parts being leaves. Argent, three chaplets, 
vert, name, Richardson, of Shropshire. 

Chaplets, or Garlands, were of great use 
among the Greeks in the affairs of love ; when a man 
untied his garland, it was a declaration of his having 
been subdued by that passion ; and when a woman 
composed a g^land, it was a tacit confession of the 
same thing. 

Chapournet, a little hood. 

Charges are aU manner of figures or bearings 
whatsoever, borne in the field of a coat of arms, 
which are by custom become peculiarly proper to the 
science. 

Charged* Any ordinary or figure, carrying any 
thing, is said to be charged therewith, azure, a saltire 
argent, charged with another gules. P. 18, n. 4. 

Chablbmaign's C&own. This crown, which it 
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divided into eight parts, is made of gold, weightag 
fourteen pounds, and is still preserved at Nuremberg. 
P. 8, n. 5. 

The fore part of the crown is decorated witk 
twelve jewels^ all unpolished. 

On the second part^ on the right hand, is our Sa« 
▼iour sitting between two cherubs, with each four 
wings, whereof two are upward^ and two downward, 
and under, this motto, Per me Reges regnant. 

The third part on the same side has only gems and 
pearls. 

On the fourth part is King Hezekiah sitting, 
holding his head with his right hand, and by his side 
Isaiah the prophet, with a scroll, whereon is this 
motto, Ecce adjiciam super dies tuos 15 annos: also 
over the heads of these Bgures, Isaias Propheta, 
Ezechias Rex. 
The fifth part, which is behind^ contains jewels semee. 
The sixth part has the effigy of a king crowned, 
and a scroll in his hand, with these words, Honor 
Regis judicium diligit : as also over his head^ Re^ 
David, 

The seventh part is only of gems; but the eighth 
has a king sitting, with his crown upon his head, 
and on a scroll which he holds in both hands is this 
motto. Time Dominum, S; Regem amato : as likewise 
over his head. Rex Solomon. 

On the top of this crown is a cross, whose for« 
part contains seventeen jewels, and in the top of the 
cross are these words, IHS Nazarenus Rex Judaorum; 
as also in the arch or semicircle, these, CHVONRA" 
DUS, DEI GRATIA ROMAN ORUM IMPERA-^ 
TOR AUG., -which shows that the semicircle was 
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added after Charlemaign's time> b]r the Emperor 
Conrad. 

Checky 18 composed of small squares of different 
tinctures alternately^ as T. 5, n. 23. 

Chbrub's Head is a child's head between two 
wings displayed. See P. 19> n. 2. 

Cherubim had the face of a man^ the wings of an 
eagle^ the back and mains of a lion, and the feet of a 
calfy Spencer^ The prophet Ezekiel says^ the Che- 
rubim had four forms^ a man^ a lion^ an o%, and an 
eagle. See P. 22, n. 12. 

Chess- Rook, used in the game of chess. T. 7> 
n. 9. ermine three chess^rooks gules, name, Smert, See 
another shape, P. 19, n. 3. . 

Chevalier, or horseman armed at all points, now 
out of use, and only to be seen in coat armour, old 
pictures, and prints. 

Cheval-Tbap. See Gal-Trap- 
Chevron is an ordinary representing the two 
rafters of a house, joined together in chief, and, de- 
scending in the form of a pair of compasses to the 
extremities of the shield, contains the fifth of the field. 
Gules a chevron argent, name, Fulford. T. 4, n. 17. 
- Per Chevron is when the field or charge is di- 
vided by such a line as helps to make the chevron, 
party per chevron, argent and vert, T. 3, n. 4. 

Chevronel is a diminutive of, and in size half, 
the chevron. T. 4, n. 18. Note, When there are 
more than one chevron on a coat*, and placed at equal 
distances from each other, they should be called 
Chevronels : but if they are placed in pairs, they are 
called couple-closes* Ermine, two chevronels azun, 
name, Bagot. 

L 
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Chevronny is th^ parting of a shield into sereral 
equal partitions chevronwise. See P. 18, n. 10. 

Chevrons Braced. See Braced. 

Chevrons Couched signifies lying sidewise. P. 3, 
n. 16. 

Chevrons Contrepoint signifies to stand onier 
npon the head of another. P. 3, n. 17. 
: Chief is an ordinary formed by a horizontal 
line, and occupies the upper part of the shield, and 
so termed because it hath place in the upper part of 
the shield and contains in depth the third of the 
field. T. 4, n.l. 

. In Chief is a thing borne in the chief part or 
top of the escutcheon. See P. A. n. 2. viz. argent, a 
fessy in chief three lozenges sable, name, Askton, 

CjaiM^RA was feigned to have the head of a lion 
breathing flames, the body of a goat, and the tail of 
a dragon ; because the mountain Chimsera, in Lycia, 
had a volcano on its top, and nourished lions ; the 
middle part afforded pasture for goats, and the bot* 
torn was infested with serpents. Bellerophon de* 
jtroying these, and rendering the mountain habitable, 
was said to have conquered Chimeera. P. 22, n. 9. . 

Chimerical is such figures as have no other ex- 
istence but in the imagination. See P. 13, n. 28l 
T. 7, n. 22, n. 23, n. 24. 

.Church-Bells. See Bells. 

Cinabre. See Gules. 

CiNQUEFOiL, five-leaved grass, answering to the 
^Ye senses in man, and signifies one that masters his 
affections, also one that overcometh his enemies, not 
oidy by valour, but wisdom. T. 6, n. 23. Or a 
cinquefoil sable, name, Brail/ord. of Derby. 
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Circular Wreath. See P. 3, n. 6. 

Civic Crown was a garland composed of oak 
leaves and acorns^ and given by the Romans as re- 
ward to any soldier that saved the life of a Roman 
citizen in an engagement. This was reckoned more 
honourable than any other crown^ though composed 
of better materials. Plutarch says the reason why 
the branches of the oak should be made choice of 
before all others^ is^ that the oaken wreath being 
sacred to Jupiter, the great guardian of the city, they 
might think it the most proper ornament for him 
who preserved a citizen. 

The most remarkable person upon record in his« 
tory for obtaining these rewards was one C. Siccius 
(or Sicinius) Dentatus: who had received iu tlie 
time of his military service eight crowns of gold ; 
fourteen civic cr&wns, three mural, eighty-three golden 
torques or gold collars, sixty golden armilla or brace- 
lets, eighteen hasta pura, a fine spear of vVood, and 
Beventy-five phalerm^ a su^t of rich trappings for a 
horse. Kennet, 

Clam, a Scotch term for an escalop or cockle-- 
shell. 

Clarion, or Claricord. See Rest. 

Cleche'e, a Cross, (voided and pomettc) is 
spreading from the centre towards the extremities, 
then ending in an angle in the middle of the ex- 
tremity, by lines from the two points that make the 
breadth till they come to join. P. 6, n. 17- 

Cleg Goose. See Barnacle. 
- Clinched signifies the hand to be shut, as P. 13, 

n. 17. 

Close, when the wings of a bird are down and 
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close to the body. T. 9, n. 19. Note, The term is 
used for horse barnacles when they are not ei^tended ; 
ailso to denote a helmet with the visor dowu^ as 
P. 10, n. 4. 

CLOSBf-GiBT, when figures are habited, whose 
clothes are tied about the middle. 

Closkt is the diminutive and half the bar io 
breadth. T.4, n. 15. 

Closing Tongs, a tool used by the founders, and 
made part of their crest. P. 1, c. 9. 

Cobweb and Spider, a cobweb^ in the centre a 
spider, P. 16, n. 10. This is the arms of Cobster, 
of Lombardy. 

Laws like spiders' webs are wrought: 
Great flies escape, and small are caught. 

Cock is a bird of noble courage ; he is always pre- 
pared for battle, havii^ his comb for a helmet, his 
beak for a cutlass to wound his enemy, and is a com^ 
plete warrior armed cap-a-pee; he hath hia l^a 
armed with spurs, giving example to the valiant 
soldier to resist danger by fight, and not by flight. 
The domestic cock differs very M'idely from the wild 
descendants of its primitive stock, which are said to 
inhabit the forests of India, and most of the islands 
of the Indian seas. Bingleys An. Biog, P. 14, u. 14. 
Azure, three cocks, argent, armed, crested, andjelloped, 
proper, name> Cokaine. 

CocKB, a term used by Leigh for a chess-rook. 

Cockatrice^ an imaginary monster, which in his 
wings and legs partakes of the fowl, and in his tail 
of the snake. T. 7, n. 23. Sable, a cockatrice or^ 
rombed gules, name, Eot^e. 
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CocKATRtoE DISPLAYED, P. 3, n. 26. Sable a 
cockatrice displayed argent, crested, memhred, and jel^ 
loped, gules, name, Bvggine, 

Cognizance, or Crest. Porney says, crests were 
only worn by heroes of great valour, and by such as 
had a superior military command, in order that they 
might be the better distinguished in an engagement, 
and thereby rally their men, if dispersed ; but Cogni" 
zances were badges which subordinate officers, and 
even soldiers, did bear on their shields for distinction- 
sake, being not entitled to a crest. 

Collared signifies any animal having a collar 
about his neck. 

Colours^ and metals, when engraved, are known 
by points and hatched lines ; as or, the metal gold, 
is known in engraving by small dots or points; 
ABOBNT, a metal which is white, and signifies silver^ 
is always left plain ; gules, this colour is expressed 
by lines perpendicular from top to bottom ; azurb^ 
a colour known by horizontal lines from side to side ; 
-eABLE, a colour expressed by horizontal and per- 
pendicular lines crossing each other ; vert, a colour 
described by hatched lines from right to left dia- 
gonally ; FURPURB, a colour known by hatched 
lines from the sinister chief to the dexter base, dia^- 
gonally ; the metals or and argent are allowed pre* 
cedency to colours. T. 2. 

Colours, when compounded, (via. gules with or 
signifies desire to conquer, with argent revenge, with 
vert eourage in youth, &c.) were intended to signify 
this or that virtue in the bearer : it is bombast, and 
unbecoming the science, let Gerard Leigh*s, &c. 
advocates assert what they please. Guillim, 
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Colours, § 
'3 

.s 



Yellow, 
Whhe, 

Blue, 

Oreen, 

Purple, 

Jilack, 
Orange, 



3 



Murrey, J ^ 



Names. 

Or, 

Argent, 
Oulet, 
Azure, 
- Vert, 
Purpure, 
Sable, 
Tenne, 
^Sanguine, 



Stories. 



Topaz, 

Pearl, 

Ruby, 

Sapphire, 

Emerald, 

Amethyst, 

Diamond, 

Hyacinth, 

Sadooix, 



Planets. 
Sol, 


Virtues. 


C/onstancy. 


Luna, 


Innocence. 


Mara, 


Magnanimity. 


Jupiter, 


lioyalty. 


Venui, 


Love loyal. 


^lercnry. 


Temperaceo. 


Saturn, 


Prudence. 


Dro.Head. 




Dr''. Tail. 





Some authors say. Gentlemen, Esqnires^ Knights, 
and Baronets' arms are blazoned by metals and 
colours. Barons, Viscounts, Earls, Marquises, and 
Dukes, hy precious stones. SoTereign Princes, Kings, 
and Emperors, hy planets. 

These are nowhere used but in England, being 
justly- held in ridicule in all other nations, and the 
most judicious of our own. — GuUlim. This custom 
is only a fantastic humour of our nation; and, for 
my part, I shall avoid it as ridiculous, being nowhere 
in the world used but here. Carter's Analysis of Hon. 
• Nisbet says, art should imitate nature ; and as it 
would be an unnatural thing in common discourse 
not to call red red, because a prince wears it, so it is 
•unnatural to use these terms in Heraldry; and it 
-may fall out to be very ridiculous in some blazons ; 
as, for instance, if a prince had for his arms an ass 
couckant Mars, for the word Mars will agree very ill 
with asses, sheep, lambs, and many other things which 
are to be painted in heraldry ; and a hundred other 
examples may be given ; but it is enough to say, that 
this h to confound colours with charges, and the 
tbinga that are borue with colours. 
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Columbine. This flower is borne iii the arms of 
the company of cooks. P. 5, n. 4. Argent, a chevron 
sable, between three columbines proper, name, Hall, of 
Coventry. 

Combatant^ that is to say^ fighting or rampant^ 
face to &ce. T. 9^ n. 5. Or, two Hans rampant, 
combatant gules, langued and armed azure, name, 
Wifcombe. 

Comet, or Blazing Star, in heraldry, is a star 
of six points, with a tail streaming from it, in bend, as 
the example, P. H. n. 7 ; according to Guillim, is 
not of an orbicular shape, as other celestial natures 
are, but doth protract its light in length, like to a 
beard, or rather dilate it in the midst like a hairy 
bush, and growing thence taperwise, in the manner 
of a fox's taiL Comets were supposed to prognosti- 
cate events of things to come. They appear to be 
borne in coat-armour, of which the aforesaid auth^ 
gives us an instance, thus. Azure, a comely streaming 
in bend or, name, Cartwright. 

Compartments. See Partitions. 

Complement. This term signifies the moon wheft 
at her jFuU. 

CoMPONY, Counter Compony, is when a border, 
pale, bend, or other ordinary, is made up of two rows 
of squares, consisting of metals and colours. See 
T.5, n. 14. 

Confronts, facing or Wonting one aiiother. 

Conger-Eel's Head, couped, is borne on a paid, 
name, Gascoigne. P. 6, n. 15. 

Conjoined, or Conjunct, ugnifies charges in 
arms when joined together; viz. gules, two lions 
rampant, coiyoined under one head, gardant^ arqent^ 
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name, Kellum. See P. 15, n. 22. Seven muscles, 
conjunct three, three and one, P. 2, n. 32. 

Conjoined in Lure is two wings joined tc^ther, 
with their tips downwards, as the example, T. 10, 

n. 2. 

GoNTOUBNE signifies a beast tamed to the sinister 
side of the shield. P, 15, n. 23. 

CoNTRARY-coNiD, an ancient term for gyronny. 
-The ancients called it contrary-conid, because aU the 
colours of the arms meet together at the middle point 
of the shield, which they call the cone. Feme. 

CoNTHB signifies counter, or opposite. 

CoNTREPoiNT is when two chevrons meet in the 
fess points, the one rising from the base, the other 
inverted, fieilliiig from the chief, so that they are 
-counter or opposite to one another. See P. 3, n« 17* 

CouNTEBTRBVis, an ancient term for party per 
fess. 

CouRLBTT. See Cuirass. 

CooTE, a bird : the feathers about the head and 
tieck are low, soft, and thick. The colour all over the 
body is black, deeper about the head ; builds its nest 
of grass, broken reeds, &c. floating on the top of the 
water, so that it rises and falls with it; the reeds 
among which it is built prevent its being carried 
down by the stream. P. 11, n. 17. 

Copper. An instrument used by the gold and 
silver wire-drawers to wind ^dre upon. It is borne 
by them as part of their armorial ensign. P. 1, n. 2. 

Copper Cake. See P. 4, n. 6. Ermine, three 
copper cakes ffules, and on a chief gules, a chamber 
proper, name. Chambers, of London, Esq. 

Corbie, an heraldic name for a raven. 
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CoRDBD^ A Cross, signifies wound about with 
cords^ as the example, P. 6, n. 6. 

Cormorant. See P. 19, n. 10. 

Cornet, a musical instrument. P. T, n. 23. 

Cornish Chough is a fine blue or purple black 
bird, with red beak and legs, and is a noble bearing 
of antiquity, being accounted the king of crows. It 
frequents some places in Cornwall and North Wales, 
inhabiting there the cliffs and ruinous castles along 
the shore. P. 14, n. I7. 

Cost, or Coticb, is one of the diminutives of the 
bend, seldom borne but in couples with a bend be- 
tween them. T. 4, n. 8. 

CoTiGED, or Cotisbd, any thing that is accosted, 
sided, or accompanied by another. See Plate A. n. 20. 
Argent, on a bend gules, coticed, sable three pair of 
wings conjoined of the first, name, Wingfield. 

Cotice'. a term used by the French when an 
escutcheon is divided bendwise into many equal 
parts. See Bendy. 

Cotton-Hank, P. 18, n. 6. Azure, a chevron be* 
tween three cotton-hanks, argent, name. Cotton. 

Counts RGHANGED is an intermixture of several 
metals and colours one against another. See an 
example, Plate C. n. 15. Quarterlg or and azure, a 
cross of four lozenges between as many annulets, counter^ 
changed, name, Peacock. Likewise see the examples 
in P. 3, n. 19, 20, and 22. 

CouNTER-coMPONB, composcd of Small squares^ 
but never above two rows. T. 5, n. 14. 

CouNTER-EMBOWED, a dextcr arm, couped at the 
shoulder, counter-embowed, P. 13, n. 19* 

CouNTER-iMBATTLGD. Scc the example^ PfJ3^ 
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n. 5. Azure, afess eounter'imbattled, argent, name, 
Bamas, of Sussex. 

Counter-passant is when two beasts are passing 
the contrary way to each other. T. 9, n. 8. Sahle, 
two lions counter-^passant argent, collared gules, name, 
Glegg. 

CoUNTEB-POTBNT. See POTBNT. 

CouNTER-PBRPLBW. See Pbrplbw, 

CouNTBR-sALiANT. See Saliant. 

CouNTBR-TRippiNO. See Tripping. 

Countbr-Vair^ or and azure: this fur differs 
from vair, by having its cups or bells of tlie same 
tinctures, placed base against base, and point against 
point, ranged with their heads and points one upon 
the other, as or upon or. T. 2, n. 5. 

Couch ANT signifies a beast lying down, but with 
his head lifted up, which distinguishes the beast so 
lying from dormant; The lion in this position signi- 
fies the illustrious hero, us also repose, or voluntary 
lying down, and not by force ; for his nature is such, 
.that he will not submit to correction. T. 8, n. 20. 

CouPBO is when the head or any other limb of an 
animal, or any charge in an escutcheon that is borne, 
is cut evenly off. See the examples. T.8, n. 16. 
P. 4, n. 14. Plate H. n. 14, n. 19. 
• ^^^ When boars, hears, wolves, whales, and otters^ 
heads are couped close to the head, as example, P. 3^ 
n. 2, it is termed couped close, to distinguish it from 
B boar*s head couped, as P. 3, n. 3. 

CouPBD, or HuMBTTE, A Cross, siguifics cut, or 
shortened, that the extremities reach not the outlines 
of the escutcheon. P. 4, n. 14. 
^ Coupi<b-Closb, so termed from its enclosing by 
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couples the chevron, and contains the fourth paiiTof 
a chevron. T. 4, n. 19- Couple-closes are always 
borne by pairs, one on each side of a chevron. See 
Plate A. n. 16. Sable, a chevron between two couple- 
closes, accompanied with three cinque/oils or, name, 
jRenton, 

CouRANT, or in full course. T. 9, n. 16. 

Coward, or Cowed, is when a lion, or other ani- 
mal, has its tail hanging down between its legs. 
P. 15, n. 13. 

. Crab ; it is chiefly found in the water, where they 
feed on insects, worms, or vegetable substances. They 
change their shells annually ; and when their skins 
are soft, for some time after their casting their sheU, 
they are frequently devoured both by the stronger 
animals of their own species, and by many others. 
Argent, a chevron^ between three sea crabs gules, name, 
Bridger* 

Cramps, or Crampoons, are pieces of iron, hooked 
at each end, and used in buildings, to fasten two 
stones together. P. 1, n. 16. 

Crampet is the chape at the bottom of the scab- 
bard of a broadsword, and by the French termed 
BotteroUe. Argent, three botterolles gules, are the 
arms of the duchy of Angria, P. 1, n. 20. 

Cramponne, a Cross, so termed, as it has at each 
end a cramp, or square piece, coming from it. P.4?n.5. 

Crane. This is a large bird, upwards of iive 
feet in length, the bill four inches long, the plumage 
ash-colour, the forehead black, the sides of the head, 
behind the eyes, and the back part of the neck, 
are white, the upper part of the neck ash-colour, 
some parts about the wings blackish ; from the 
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pinion of each wing springs a tuft of loose feathers^ 

curled at the euds^ which may be erected at will ; the 

legs are black. When the cranes are assembled on 

the ground, they set guards during the night, and the 

circumspection of these birds has been qonsecrated in 

the ancient hieroglyphics as the symbol of vigilance. 

Crenellb. See Imbattled. 

Crescent, or half moon, with its horns turned 

towards the chief of the shield ; by this position it 

differs from the increscent and decrescent. See 

T. 7> II* ^* AzurCi a crescent argent, name, Lucy, 

Crescents, the prevailing badges among the followers 

of Mahomet ; as crosses, among the Christians, were 

assumed in armories as general emblems of vict<Nry 

over the Saracens. Brydson% Heraldry; 

Crescent]^, a Cross, that is, having a crescent 
at each end. P. 4, n. 35. 

Crest is a figure placed upon a ^vreath, coronet, 
or cap of maintenance, above the helmet or shield. 
No women, except sovereign princesses, attach to 
their arms the helmet, mantlings, wreath, crest, or 
motto. See P. IT, n. 5. 

Crested is when the cock, or other bird> has its 
comb of a different tincture from its body; it is then 
termed crested of such a tincture, naming it. 

Crined is a term when the beard of an animal 
. difiets in tincture from its body. 

Cronel, the iron head of a tilting spear. P. 2, 
n. 19. Sable, a chevron, ermine between three cronets, 
of a tilt spear, argent, name, Wiseman. 

Crosier. This staff (according to Polydore Virgil) 
was given to bishops to chastise the vices of the 
people. It is called Bavulus Pastoralis, as given to 
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them in respect of their pastoral charge and super- 
intendence over their flock, as well for feeding them 
with wholesome doctrine^ as for defending them from 
the incursions of the wolf; wherein they imitate the , 
good and watchful shepherd, of whose crook this 
crosier hath a resemblance. P. 12, n. 8. 

Cbosslbt^ a Cross^ that is^ crossed at each end. 
T.6, n. 10. 

Cross-Bow. This instrument^ military, (according 
%» Polydore) was invented by the Cretans^ who out 
of it used to shoot stones and darts. Ermivje, a cross^ 
bow bent in pale gules, name, Arblaster. P. 12^ n. 1. 
The bow is an instrument to shoot arrows from -, they 
iure of two sorts^ the long-bow and cross-bow: the 
first discharges an arrow by the force of him who 
draws the bow ; while the latter owes its extension 
to the power of a small lever, which is let ofl^ by 
means "of a trigger. See P. 12, n. 1 . 
', Cross, one of the honourable ordinaries, formed 
by the meeting of two perpendicular with two hori- 
zontal lines, near the fess-point, where they make 
four right angles ; the lines are not drawn through - 
putf but discontinued the breadth of the ordinary, 
.which takes up only the fifth part of the field, when 
not charged, but if charged, the third. T. 4, n. 20. 
Upton says, the cross is the hope of Christians^ the 
resurrection of the dead, the guide of the blinds the 
life of those that were given over, the stafi^ of the 
lame, the comfort of the poor^ the pilot of sailors, the 
harbour from danger, and the wall of the besieged. 
.. Crosses. The first use we find made of crosses 
, was in the expeditions to the wars in the Holy Land, 
in the year 1096. There were also at that time 

M 
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great numbers who took crosses, which they received 
from the hands of the bishops and priests, and, being 
made of cloth or taffeta, were sewed on their 
garments, for which their expeditions were called 
croisades ; so by varying the form of the cross, each 
leader was known. Crosses were frequently placed 
at the meeting of roads, to excite religious ideas in 
the passers by, to include in their prayer the soul of 
the erecter. 

Per Cross. This term signifies the field to be 
divided into four equal parts^ and to consist of metals 
and colours, or furs and colours, without any charge 
occupying the quarters; but if th'e quarters be 
charged, then it is blazoned quarterly. Party per 
cross gules, and argent, name, Cock. T. 3, n. 5. 

Cross of Jerusalem. See Jerusalem Cross. 

Crosswise, or, in cross, is when any charges are 
placed in form of a cross, ^yq being the common 
number. See P. 4, n. 17 and 18. * 

crowns and coronets of ENGLAND. 

Crown of the King of Great Britain is a circle 
of gold, enriched with pearls and stones, and height- 
ened up with four crosses pattee, and four fleurs-de- 
lis alternately; from these rise four arch-diadems, 
adorned with pearls, which close under a mound, 
ensigned by a cross pattee. Edward the IVth 
was the first sovereign of England that, in his 
seal, or on his coin, was crowned with an arched di- 
adem. The crown used at the last coronation was 
beautified and improved agreeably to the taste of the 
age. P. 9, n. 1. 

Prince op Wales's Couoi^et is a circle of gold. 
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set round with crosses pattee^ and fleurs-de-lii^^ like 
,the king's, but Las only one arch, decorated with 
pearls, and surmounted of a mound and cross, and 
bordered with ermine. P. 9, n. 2. Three ostrich 
feathers, argent, quilled or, infilcd, with a prince's 
coronet of the last, with an escrol, azure, thereon the 
words Ich dien, I serve. P. 5, n. 24 : is the badge or 
cognizance of every Prince of Wales, and was assumed 
by Edward the Black Prince, after the battle of Cressy, 
A. D. 1346, (a town of France, in Picardy, and in 
the diocese of Meaux) where having, with his own 
hand, killed John, King of Bohemia, who served the 
King of France in his wars, and was his stipendiary, 
he took from his head such a plume and motto, and 
put it on his own, to perpetuate the victory. 

Younger Sons, or Brothers of the Blood 
Royal. This coronet has a circle of gold, bordered 
with ermine, heightened up with four fleurs-de-lis, 
posses pattee, and strawberry leaves alternate. P. 9, 
n.3. 

Nephews of the Blood Royal differ from the 
younger sons or brothers, by having strawberry- 
leaves on the rim, as theirs have fleurs-de-lis. P. 9, 
jl3« 

Princess Royal. Coronets of the Princesses of 
Oreat Britain are a circle of gold bordered with 
ermine, and heightened up with crosses pattee, 
fleurs-de-lis, and strawberry-leaves alternate. P. 9, 
n. 5* 

Duke's Coronet is a circle of gold, with eight 
strawberry or parsley-leaves of equal height above 
the rim. P. 9, n. 6. 

Marquis's Coronet is a circle of gold, set round 
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with fbur strawberry-leayes> and as many pearls oh 
pyramidical points of equal height alternate. P. 9^ 
n. 7. 

£arl*s Coronet is a circle of gold^ heightened 
up with eight pyramidical points or spikes ; on the 
tops of which are as many pearls^ and are placed al- 
ternately below on the rim, with as many strawberry- 
leaves. P. 9, n. 8. 

Viscount's Coronet is a circle of gold, having 
sixteen pearls on the rim. Coronets were first as- 
signed to viscounts in the reign of King James the 
First. P. 9, n. 9. 

Baron's Coronet, on a gold circle, six pearls, 
P. 9, n. 10. Coronets were assigned to barons by 
King Charles the Second, after his restoration. 

The pearls on the English coronets are commonly 
called pearls, but they are always made of silver. 

Originally the barons wore scarlet caps turned up 
with white; they afterwards wore caps of crimson 
turned up with ermine, and on the top a tassel of 
gold. This they used till the reign of Charles 11.^ as 
before mentioned. 

In 1665, Charles the Second granted his royal 
warrants to the officers of arms in Scotland and Ire- 
land, for the peers of each of those kingdoms to 
wear the same fashioned coronets as those of England, 
according to their several degrees. 

The mitres of archbishops and bishops are di- 
stinguished by a plain fillet of gold. See P. 9, n. 12. 
Excepting that of the Palatinate Bishop of Durham, 
which has it issuing out of a ducal coronet. 

The Earl Marshal's orders for the coronets worn at 
the coronation of his Majesty George II. :— 
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Baron's Coronet is a circle with six pearls upon 
the same, not raised upon points. 

Viscount's Coronet is a circle with sixteen pearls 
thereon, and not raised upon points. 

Earl's Coronet is composed of eight pearls raised 
upon points, with small leaves between, above the 
rim. 

Marquis's Coronet is composed of four leaves and 
four pearls, raised upon points of the same height as 
the leaves, alternately above the rim. 

Duke's Coronet is composed of eight leaves, all of 
equal height above the rim. The caps of the co- 
ronets are of crimson velvet turned up with ermine, 
with a button and tassel of gold or silver at the 
top. 

'^ It is his Majesty's pleasure, that all and every 
the Peers and Peeresses, who shall attend the said 
coronation, do forbear to set or use any jewels or pre- 
cious stone in their coronets. Whereas coachmakers, 
carvers, embroiderers, painters, silversmiths, and other 
artificers, do presume (both upon coaches and making 
of coronets for this present coronation) to raise the 
pearls of the barons' and baronesses' coronets upon 
pins or spikes (whereas they ought to be flat upon the 
ring or rim of the coronet) ; this is to warn all such 
workmen from the like error, and to enjoin and order 
them to take care to make all such coronets exactly 
as they were to be worn by the grant from King 
Charles II. of blessed memory, as they will answer 
the contrary at their perils. 

« SUSSEX, M. 
'' Sejpt. 22, 1727:' 
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CROWNS FOREIGN. 


Plate's. 


1 Celestial, 


11 Russia, 


20 DogeofVaiice, 


2 Eastern, 


12 Prussia, 


21 Vallery, 


3 Impeiialy 


13 Poland, 


22 Naval, 


4 Pope, 


14 Persian, 


23 Mural, 


6 CbarlemaigD, 


15 Electoral, 


24 Civic, 


6 Grand Seignor, 


16 Archduke, 


25 Triumphal, 


7 France, 


17 Duke of Tuscany, 26 Obsidional, 


8 Spain, 


18 Dauphin, 


27 Qhaplet, 


9 Portugal, 


19 Brunswick, 


28 Wreath. 


10 Danmark, 






CROWNS FOREIGN. 


Plate 19. 


1 Bohemia, 


9 Waldeck, 


17 Guastalla^ 


2 Sardinia, 


10 Mecklenburgh 


, 18 Baden, 


3 Sidly, 


11 Genoa, 


19 Alodena, 


4 Holland, 


12 Lorraine, 


20 Hoktein, 


5 Orange, 


13 Guelderland, 


21 Hungary, 


6 Hanover, 


14 Mentz, 


22 Sweden, 


7 Palatine, 


15 Catalonia, 


23 Mantua, 


8 Cologne, 


16 Parma, 


24 Valence. 



These crowns are copied from the seals of the dif- 
ferent countries. 

Crusuly is the fields or chaise, strewed over with 
crosses. 

Crwth^ an ancient term for a violin. 

Cry op War. Any word or sentence that used 
to become a general cry throughout an army upon its 
approach to battle. 

Cubit Arm is the hand and arm couped at the 
elbow. See P. 13, n. 17- 

Cuirass, or breast-plate of armour. See P. 17, 
" n. 1 . Poly anus says, Alexander, considering that the 
body being encircled with armour might be a tempta- 
tion to the soldiers to turn their backs upon their 
eneinies, therefore commanded them to lay aside their 
back'piecen^ and arm iVvctft^dve'a nvvVVv \itea&t-\>latcs. 
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' CutssES are those parts of armour which cover the 
thighs and knecs^ and by former heralds were called 
Culliers. 

CuLLVEHs, or Culliers. See Cuisses. 

CuMBENT. See Lodged. 

Cuirassiers are horsemen that wear armour. 

Curriers* Shave. This tool is used by curriers 
to tliin the leather^ and is borne in the arms and crest 
of the Curriers' Company. P. 5, n. 18. 

Cushion. This bearing is looked upon as a mark 
of authority^ and is borne by many ancient families. 
P. 17> n* 15. Gules, three cushions ermijte, buttoned 
and tasselled or, name^ Redman. 

Cushions ; distinctive characteristics of Eastern 
manners and luxury; of such account as to have 
place in Mahomet *s paradise. They appear to be 
borne in heraldry as trophies selected from the spoils 
of the infidels. 

Cuttino-Iron. a tool used by the patten- 
makers, and borne by them in their armorial ensign. 
P. 2, n. 30. 

CuTTLK-Fi8H, or Ink-Fish. P. 19, n. 22. 

Cygnet Royal. This term is given to swans 
when they are collared about the neck with an open 
crown, and a chain affixed thereto. See P. 14, n. 15. 
Note, The most proper blazon is, a swan argent, 
ducally gorged and chained or. When the head of a 
swan is a charge, it is blazoned, a swanks neck (not 
head) erased or couped; but this is not the custom in 
regard to any other species of bird whatsoever. 
' Cygnus, or Swan. 

Dacrb's Knot and Badge. See P. 15, n. 35. 

Dangette is a larger sort of indenting (bein^ 
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wider and deeper than that called indented)^ whose 
points never exceed three in number. T. 3. Note; 
See the difference in Plate J. n. 12. Or, a /ess 
dancette sable, n. 1 1 , is azure two bars indented or, a 
chief argent. 

Danish Axe. See P. 15^ n. 11. 

Danish Hatchet. See P. 22, n. 6. 

DabneIt^, a term for a cockle. 

Dauphin's Crown is a circle of gold, set round 
with eight fleurs-de-lis, closed at the top with four 
dolphins, whose tails conjoin under a fleur-de-lis. 
P. 8, n. 18. 

Debruised, is when a bend or other ordinsoy is 
placed over any animal, whereby it is debarred of its 
natural freedom. See P. 15, n. 17. ' 

Decbesgent shows the state of the moon when 
she declines from her full to her last quarter, and 
differs from the increscent by having the horns to- 
wards the left side of the shidd. T. 7. n- 8. Azure, 
a decrescent proper, name, De la Luna, 

Defame u signifies a creature to have lost its tail, 
as if it were disgraced, and made infamous by the 
loss thereof. P. 16, n. 14. 

Deobaded a Cbqss, from its having steps at 
each end. P. 4, n. 3. Argent, a cross degraded sable^ 
name, Wyntworth. 

Demy signifies the half of a thing, as a demy*lion« 
See T. 8, n. 18. Or, a demy-lion rampant gules, 
name, Mallory. 

Demy- Vol is one wing. T. 9, n. 23. 

Demy Fleur-ue-Lis. T. 10, n. 8. A demy fleur^ 
de-lis gules, is the crest of Stoddyr, See another, 
P. 7j 21.24. 
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Demy- Rose. See P. 15, n. 29. Or, on a fem 
vert, between three battle-axes, gules, a fleur-de-lis or, 
enclosed by two demy-roses argent, name, Jenynges. 

Denmark, Crown of, P. 8, n. 10. 
* Detriment, a term for the moon when eclipsed. 

Devouring. See Vorant. 

Dexter signifies the right-hand side of the 
escutcheon : the supporter, and every thing placed on 
the right hand, is termed the dexter ; it is also the 
male side in an impaled coat of arms. 

. Dexter Hand, the right hand. P. 7» n- 32. 
Azure a dexter hand, couped argent, name, Brome, 

Dexter Base is the right side of the base, re- 
presented by the letter 6. See T. 1. 

Dexter Chief is the angle on the right-hand 
«ide of the chief, represented by the letter A. See 
T. I. 

A Dexter Wing. The right wing. 

Diamond is a precious stone, which in heraldry 
signifies the colour sable, or black.. This stone wa$ 
the third in the second row of Aaron's breast-plate. 

Diapered is dividing the field in panes like fret- 
work, and filling the same with variety of figuresi^ 
OP. 3, n. 14. Note, This seems more the fancy of the 
painter than a paternal bearing. 

DiFFAME. See Defamed. 

Difference is certain figures added to coats of 
turms, to distinguish one branch of a family from 
another, and how distant younger branches are from 
the elder. See Distinction of Houses. 

Diminutives. The pale's diminutives are the 
Pallet and Endorse : the bend has the Garter, 
Cost, and Ribbon ; the bar has the Closet Bar* 
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mxJhET, and Bar-Gemel; the chevron has the 
Chevronel and Couple-Close ; the bend sinister 
has the Scarpe and Baton; the bordure has the 
Orle and Tressure ; the quarter has the Canton ; 
theflanch has the Flasque and Voider. See each 
in its respective place. 

Dismembered signifies a cross^ or other thing, 
cut in pieces, and set up at a small distance, but 
keeping the form of the figure. See P. 4, n. 9. See 
a lion dismembered, P. 7, n. 14. Or, a lion rampant^ 
gules, dismembered, within a double tressure, iiory, 
Gounterflory, of the second, name, Maitland. 

Displayed, for the wings of a bird when they 
are expanded, as in the example, an eagle displaced. 
T. 9, n. 21. 

Distillatory, double-armed with two worms 
and bolt -receivers on fire, being part of the arms of 
the Distillers' Company. P. 5, n. 14. 

Distinctions of Houses. These differences 
serve to inform us from what line the bearer of each 
is descended; these distinctions began about the 
time of Richard the Second (according to Camden, 
Cl&rencienx). P. 10. 

Nisbet says, in the tenth and eleventh centuries ar- 
morial bearings were single, and plain, consisting of few 
figures; for the distinctions used as marks of cadency 
were rare, and the practice of composing and marshal- 
ling them, either with some of the charges, or with the 
exterior ornaments of other families, was not then in 
use. 
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FIRST HOUSE. 

Vig. 1. is the label* for the first son. 
t^ig. 2. the crescent for the second son. 
Fig. 3. the mullet for the third son. 
Pig. 4. the martlet for the fourth son. 
Fig. 5. the annulet for the fifth son. 
Fig. 6. the fleur-de-lis for the sixth son. 
Fig. 7* & rose for the seventh son. 
Fig. 8. a cross molinc for the eighth son. 
Fig. 9. a double quatrefoil for the ninth son. 

Btf these distinctions every brother or house ought to 
observe his or its due difference. I 

^^^ The distinctions made use of for differencing 
the several princes and princesses of the blood-royal 
of England are generally labels differently charged. 

SECOND HOUSE. 

Fig. 1 . the crescent with the label on it for the first 
son' of the second son. 

Fig. 2. the crescent on the crescent for the second 
son of the second son^ of the first house^ and so on. 
See P. 10. Note, The label is borne by the eld«.st 
sou whilst his father lives, to signify that he is but 
the third person, his father being one, his mother 
another, and himself being the third. Crescent, the 
second son, to show that he should increase the family 
by estate or reputation. Mullet, or spur-rowel, the 
third son, to show tliat he should follow chivalry* 
Martlet, the fourth son, because, expecting no patri- 
mony, he should become a soldier, and defend castles, 
which were the only old fortifications; in which 
castles martlets used to make their nests. Annulet, 
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the fifth son, to remind him to achieve great actions ; 
the ba^e whereof was, in old times, ^v^ aureorum 
annulorum, Fleur* debits, sixth son, to remind him of 
his country and prince. Rose, seventh son, to remind 
him to endeavour to jQourish like that excellent 
flower. Moline, eighth son, to remember to gripe 
when he can fasten, seeing he has nothing else to 
which he may trust. Double Quatre/oil, ninth son» 
to express that he is removed from his eldest brother, 
and the succession, by eight degrees. 

DisvELLOPED signifies displayed, as colours fiyingv 
or spread out, are in heraldry often said ta be dis- 
velloped. See P. 5, n. 1. Wyrley noteth in the life 
and death of the Capitol! de Bur, saying, " With 
threatening ax in hand I was at hand ; and my dis-^ 
velloped penon me before." 

Dog. To no animal is mankind so much indebted 
for services and affection as to the dog : among all 
the vaHous orders of animal beings, no one has 
hitherto been found so entirely adapted to our use, 
and even to our protection, as this. His diligence, 
his ardour, and his obedience, have been truly ob- 
served to be inexhaustible ; and his disposition is so 
friendly, that, unlike every other animal, he seems to 
remember only the benefits he receives: he soon 
forgets our blows, and, instead of discovering resent- 
ment while we chastise him, he exposes himself to 
toHure, and even licks the hand from whence it pro-» 
ceeds. Or, a /ess dancette, between three talbots pas^ 
sant, sable, name, Carrack. 

Doge of Venice, Crown of, P. 8, n. 20. 

Dolphin is reckoned the king of fishes, and is 
used in several coats of arms : some authors' suppose 
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it IS tfae^ftnblem of friendship and prudence^ because^ 
when Jt apprehends a storm coming, it rises above 
the Watery and swims towards the shore. The an- 
creAts invariably represent the dolphin with its back, 
greatly incurva ted. In their leaps out of the water 
tht&y assume this form^ but their natural shape id 
straight^ the back being but slightly incurvated. 
P. 17> u. 2. The example in blazon is termed a- 
dolphin naiant emhowed; but when a dolphin appears 
in' a coat straight, it is then termed a dolphin extended 
naiant; when it is placed perpendicular^ with ita 
body in the foi^ of ^ letter S^ it is called springing 
andhaurient; but it is most usually blazoned a dolphin- 
haurient torqtted. Azure, a dolphin haurient emhowed 
argent, name, Pitz-James. 

PoBMANl* signifies sleeping^ with the head resting 
on the fore paws. T. 8, n. 19. Or, three lions dormant 
in pale sable i nAme, Lloyd. 

Dods£R. See Water-Bougbt. 

Double Dancette, a bend, according to Leigh :> 
the belid double dancette is a mark of bastardy. See 
P. 1^ n. 13. Carter has this example^ viz. azure a 
hend dbuble dancette, argent, name Lorks; but makes 
no mention of the mark of bastardy. 

Double-headed, a Lion. This instance is from 
Lfeigh, who says the bearer did homage to two princes 
(who both bore a lion rampant), for certain lauds> 
by bearing a lion rampant with two heads, sig-^ 
nifying the two princes he homaged. P. 15, n. 19. 
Or^ a lion, double-headed, azure, name. Sir John Mason, 

Double-tailed, a lion rampant^ double-tailed. 
T. 15; n. 18i Or, a lion, double-tailed or queued, 
azure, name, Wandesfordi 
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DouBLB-FiTCHT^ A Cross^ each extremity having 
two points. P. 6, n. 7* 

- Double-parted^ a Cross. P. 4, n. 16. Azure, 
a cross douhU^parted, argent, name^ Doubler, of 
Cheshire. 

Double-Plumb, of ostrich feathers, is generally- 
composed of five at bottom^ and/otir at top. P. 15^ 
n 9. 

Double Rose. See P. 6^ n. 21. 

Double Trbssure^ two tressures^ one within the 
other. See Plate J. n. 9. 

Double Quatrefoil. The double quatrefoil is 
used as a distinction for the ninth brother. P. 10, u. 9. 

Doublings are the linings of robes or mantles of 
state, or the mantlings in achievements. 

Dove is mild and meek, clean of kind, plenteous 
in increase, friend of company, and forgetful of 
tvrongs. P. 11, n. 20. 

Dove displayed, viz. a dove displayed in the 
glory of the sun. P. 16, n. 12. 

This bearing is a part of the arms of the Stationers' 
Company. 

Dove-tail, one of the partition lines, wherein two 
different tinctures are set within one another, in form 
of doves' tails or wedges. T. 3. 

Dragon is an imaginary monster, but is used in 
heraldry, both in coats, crests, and supporters. T. 8, 
n. 1. Gules, three dragons passant, in paie ermine, 
name, Blossun. 

■ Dragon's Heap> in heraldry, is the colour tenne, 
or orange colour. 

Dragon's Tail, in heraldry, is the term for 
ganguine or murrey, the colour of cold blood. 
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Drawino-Iron> an instrument used by wire* 
drawers, and part of their armorial ensign. See 
P. 6, n. 25. 

Ducal Coronet. See Crowns and Coronets 
of England. 

DuciPER, a term for a cap of maintenance. 

Dun-Fly. See Gad-Fly. 

Eagle. The eagle is accounted tbe king of birds, 
and signifies magnanimity and fortitude of mind, 
who seeks to combat with none but his equals. He 
disdains the possession of that property which is not 
the fruit of his own industry; he seldom devours the 
whole of his game, but, like the lion, leaves the frag-« 
inents and offals to the other animals. From his 
rising higher in the air than any of the winged race, 
he was termed by the ancients the celestial bird, and 
regarded as the messenger of Jupiter. The eagle 
was the tutelary bird and ensign of the Romans. 
Azure, an eagle displayed, argent, armed gules, name^ 
Cotton. 

Spread Eagle signifies an eagle with two heads^ 
as the example. Note, It is more heraldic to say, 
an eagle with two heads displayed. P. 14, n. 31. Ac- 
cording to Porney, the reason why the emperor of 
Germany bears an eagle with two necks is this : on 
the union of the kingdom of Romania, now a pro^ 
vince of Turkey in Europe, its arms, which were an 
eagle displayed sable, being the same as those of the 
emperor, were united into one body, leaving it two 
necks, as they arc now. 

Eagle displayed. This term is to a bird whose 
wings are expanded or disptayed. T. 9, n. 21 . 

Eaglet : when there are more than one eagle in a 
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coat without some ordinary between them/ then in 
blazon they are termed eaglets, or young eagles. 

Earl's Coronet. See Crowns and Coronets 
of England. 

Eastern Crown, so termed from its being like 
that formerly worn by the Jewish kings ; it was made 
of gold^ with rays about it^ as the example. - P. 8^ 
9.2. 

Eel : the eel forms evidently a connecting link, in 
the chain of nature, between the serpent tribe and 
the fishes, possessing not only, in a great measure, 
the serpent form, but also many of its habits. Argent, 
three eels naiant, in pale barvnse, sable, name, Ellis. 
. Eel-Spear, an instrument used by fishermen for 
taking of eels. P. 17> n. 21. Sable, a chevron be^ 
tween three eeUspears, argent, name, Stratele* 

Eguiscb, a Cross, is that which has the two 
angles at the ends cut off so as to terminate in points. 
JP. 6, n. 3. 

Eightpoil, or double quatrefoil, is eight-leaved 
grass. Sylvanus Morgan gives this as a difference of 
the ninth branch of a family. See P. 10, n. 9. 

Electoral Crown is a scarlet cap, faced with 
ermine, diademed with half a circle of gold, set with 
pearls, supporting a globe, with a cross of gold on the 
top. P. 8, n. 15. 

Elephant was, amongst the Persians, Egyptians, 
and Indians, the emblem of fidelity, justice, and piety; 
and amongst the modern Arabs, Siamese, and Suma- 
trans, the emblem of magnanimity, memory, and 
providence. In many of the Eastern countries, the 
white elephants are regarded as the living manes of 
fhe Indian emperors. Each of these animals has a 
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palace^ a number of domestics^ golden vessels filled 
with the choicest food^ magnificent garments^ and 
they are absolved from all labour and servitude. The 
emperor is the only personage before whom they bow 
the knee, and their salute is returned by the monarch^ 
Bingleys Anim, Biog. P. 14^ n. 11. Gules an e/e- 
phant passant argent^ armed or, name, Elphinsion, 

Elevated, as wings elevated or erect signify the 
points of them turned upwards. See T, 10, n. 1. 
Embattled. See Imbattled. 
Embowed, a term for any thing bent or crooked 
like a bow, as the dolphin. T. 10, n. 6. A sinister 
arm couped at the shoulder, embowed. See P. 13, 
n. 18. 

Embrued, signifies a weapon, &c. that is bloody, 
viz. a spear-head embrued gules* 

Emera;.d, a stone: it signifies in heraldry the 
colour vert or green. This stone was the first of the 
second row of Aaron's breast-plate. According to 
the poets, the emerald was the symbol of love and 
generation. 

Emew of the heralds, is the bird called by the na* 
turalists cassowary. 

Enaluron, for a border charged with birds* 
Note, The blazon would be more plain, and better 
understood, viz. on a border azure, eight martlets or. 
P. 2, n. 9. 

Endorse is the fourth of the pale, seldom borne 

but when a pale is between two of them. T. 4, n. 4. 

Enfiled: when the head of a man, or beast, or 

any other charge, is placed on the blade of a swordj 

the sword is said to be enfiled with a head, &c. 

Engrailed, a line of partition, by which ordi« 
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naries are diversified^ composed of semicircles, tlia 
teeth or points of which enter the field. T. 3. Ala» 
a bordure. See T. 5, n. ID. 

Engrossing-Block, a tool made use of by the 
wire-drawers. P. 1, n. 14. 

Enhanced, is when an ordinary is placed above 
its usual situation, which chiefly happens to the bend 
and its diminutives, viz. argent, three bendlets, en- 
hanced gules, name, Byron. P. 7. n. 29. 

£ngoule£, a Cross, a term for crosses, saltires, 
&c. when their extremities enter the mouths of lions^ 
leopards, &c. P. 6, n. 23. 

Enmanche. See Manchk. 

Ensigned signifies ornamented, as in the example, 
a man's heart gules, ensigned with a crown or* See 
Plate C. n. 32. 

Ente signifies grafted or ingrafted. This term is 
used in the fourth grand quarter of his Majesty's 
arms, viz. Brunswick and Lunenburgh impaled with 
Saxony, ente en-pointe, that is, grafted in point. 

Entoy SR, for a bordure charged with dead or ar- 
tificial things, to the number of eight. P. 3, n. 13. 
Note, The most approved method is to say, argent, a 
border sable, charged with eight plates, mentioning 
their number. 

Entrailed, a Cross. P. 7, n. 20. Lee says, the 
colour is not named, for it is always sable, and is no 
bigger than touched with a pencil or tricked with a 
pen. 0, on a chev. S a fleur-de-lis accompanied by 
two stags* heads caboshed between three crosses, en- 
trailed of the second, name. Carver. See P. 7 9 11 • 20. 

Enctrney, for a bordure charged with beasts. 
JP* Sj, B, 10. Note, The same may be observed here 
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ViS before to the term entoyer, via. argent a border, 
gules charged with eight Uotis passant, of the first* 
j^ Envellopbd. See Enwrapped. 
' Enwrapped^ vie. a child's head couped below the 
shoulders, enwrapped about the neck with a snake : 
some say envelloped. Plate H. n. 21. 

£pAT7L.i£R^ the shoulder-plate of armour. 

Eradicated, a term for a tree or plant torn up 
by the root. See Plate C. n. 22. 

Erased is when the head or limb of any creature 
is violently torn from the body, so that it appears 
jagged. T. 8, n. 17. Argent, a lions head^ erased 
gules, name^ Govts. 

Note, When boars*, bears', wolves', whales', and 
otters' heads are erased close to the head^ as the ex- 
ample, P. 3, n. 4, it is termed erased close, to distin- 
guish it from a boar's head erased, as P. 3, n. 5. 

Erect signifies any diing upright or perpendicu- 
larly elevated^ as T. 10^ n. L 

Ermine is black spots on a white field. T. 2, n. 1« 
Sir G. Mackenzie says, " The first user of this furr in 
arms was Brutus, the son of Silvius, who, having by 
accident killed his father, left that unhappie ground, 
and travelling in Bretaigne in France, fell asleep, and 
when he awoke, he found this little beast upon hi» 
shield, and from that time wore a shield ermine." 

Ermine, a Cross, or four ermine spots in cross. 
T. 6, n. 13. 

Ermine are white spots on a black field. T. 2. 

Erminites is the field white, and the spots blacky 
with one red hair on each side. 

Erminois is the field gold, and the spots black. 
r. 2, n. 3. 
The French say, d'or seme dfKerm\ne« de *a\j\t. 
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And I would ask (says Coates^ in his Dictionary of. 
Heraldry) the most strenuous of my countrymen^ if 
their method^ as it is intelligible^ is not preferable ; 
and how^ in case of need^ they would write to be un- 
derstood in another country^ or language^ as we un- 
derstand them ? I am sure they must take other 
measures^ or be laughed at upon such an occasion ; 
and I do not see but that reason looks to the full as 
well in England as any where. 

Escallop-Shell was the pilgrims' ensign in 
their expeditions and pilgrimages to holy places; 
they were worn on their hoods and hats^ and were 
of such a distinguishing character that Pope Alex- 
ander the Fourth^ by a bull^ discharged giving the 
use of them but to pilgrims who were truly noble ; 
and are now become of frequent use in armory. P. 12^ 
u. 2. Sable an escallop-shell argent, name^ Travers. 

EscARBUNGLE^ a precious stone^ resembling a 
burning coal in its lustre or colour : it was the third 
of the lirst row of precious stones in Aaron's breast- 
plate^ whereon the name of Levi was engraved, to 
show that divine knowledge should shine in the 
priests of the Lord, to illuminate the church. It is 
an ancient, but a vulgar error, to say an escarbuncle. 
gives light in the dark. The ancient heralds drew i$ 
as in the plate, to express those rays which issue from 
the centre, which is the stone. T, 7> n. 18. 
EscROL. See Scroll. 

Escutcheon, or shield, in arms, is meant the 
original shield used in war, and on which arms were 
originally borne: the surface of the escutcheon is 
termed the field, because it contains such honourable 
marks as anciently were acquired in the field. 
Points of the Esc\3tcutb»o^ cYL^\«sa ^'ii.\\:5j\\\.^\ivu 
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or locations^ in which the figures or charges of the 
field happen to be particularly placed; the shield is 
said to represent the body of a man^ and has its parts 
taken therefrom, as by the example, T. 1. A. sig^ 
nifies that part to be the dexter, or right-hand chief; 
B. the precise middle chief; C. the sinister, or left- 
hand chief; D. the collar, or honour point, in regard 
that eminent men, as Knights of the Garter, Thistle, 
&c., wear their badges of honour about their necks ; 
in like manner is E. called the heart, or /ess point, 
as being the exact middle of the shield ; F. the nom* 
hrily or navel point ; G. H. I. the dexter, middle, and 
sinister base points ; whence particular heed ought to 
be had thereto for the more plain describing the po- 
sition or seat of the thing borne ; for the same figure, 
in the very same tinctures, borne in difibrent points 
of the escutcheon, renders those bearings as many 
difiTerent arms. Note, The dexter side of the escut- 
cheon answers to the left hand, and the sinister side 
to the right hand of the person that looks on it. 
See the example^ T. 1. The use of these points 
18 to difiTerence coats exactly ; for an arms having a 
lion in chief difi^rs from those which have a lion in 
hose; but where bearings are described without ex- 
pressing the point where they are to be placed, they 
artt then understood to possess the centre of the 
shield. Guillim. The honour and nombril points are, 
by Randle Holme, and other heralds^ reckoned su- 
perfluous and unnecessary, as being seldom, if ever, 
used. 

Escutcheon of Pretence is that escutcheon in 
which a man bears the coat of arms of his wife, being 
an heiress ; it is placed in the centre of the man's 
cMtj and thereby showeth Id* ^leX^u^oiQ.^ \» Vvix 
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lands^ by his marriage^ accrued to him and the helm 
of his body.. See P. 13, n. 4. 

Esprit, St., Cross of. This cross is worn by 
the knights of that order in France. P. 4, n. 22. 

EsToiLE, or star, differs from the mullet by having 
six waved points ; for those of the mullet consist of 
five plain points. T. 7> n* 2- Guillim says, if the 
number of points be m<M*e than six, the number must 
be expressed. 

Expanded, or Bxpansed. See Displayed. 

Eyes are borne in armory, and are emblems of 
vigilance and vivacity : harry nebule of sup pieces, azure 
and argent, on a chief of the second, three eyes gules, 
name, De La Hay, of Ireland. 

Face. See Fess. 

Falchion, a kind of broad sword. P. 5, n. 10. 
See another, P. 20, n. 17^ termed an ancient English 
falchion. 

Falcon, in heraldry, is usually represented with 
bells tied on his legs: when decorated with hood^ 
bells, virols, (or rings), and leashes, then in blazon 
he is said to be hooded, belled, jessed, and leashed, and 
the colours thereof must be named. Hawking, or 
ialconry, thougb now disused, was one of the prin- 
cipal sports of our ancestors. A person of rank scarce 
went out without his hawk on his baud, which, in old 
paintings, is the criterion of nobility. The falcon and 
sparrowhawk were consecrated to Horusi T. 9, n. 20. 
Sable a falcon with wings expanded or, name, Peche, 
of Sussex. 

Fan. See Winnowing Basket. 

Pano-Tooth. ' See P. 22, n. 5. Azure, three 
fang^teeth in fess or, name, Batlwr- > 
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having at each end a forked iron^ like that formerly 
used by soldiers to rest their mnskets on.. P. 6, n. 18. 

FERBfAiLB^ or Fermeau^ signifies a buckle. 

Fe8S Point is the centre of the escutcheon. See 
T. 1, letter E. 

Fess^ one of the honourable ordinaries^ and con- 
tains a third of the field ; some authors say> it was a 
belt of honour^ given as a reward by kings^ &c. ibr 
services in the army. T. 4, n. 13. 

Fess Bretessed^ has the same indents as counter^ 
embattled ; but the example has both sides equal to 
each other. P. 13^ n. 6. Or, a fess hretessed gules, 
name^ Crebott, of Sussex. 

Per Fess is when the field or charge is equally 
divided by a horizontal line. Party per fess, or and 
azure, name^ Zusto, of Venice. T. 3, n. 3. 

Per Fess and Pale^ signifies the field to be di« 
vided into three parts, by the fess line^ and the pale 
line^ from the fess point to the middle base point. 
P. 3, n 30. 

Fesse Target^ an ancient term for an escutcheon 
of pretence. 

Fesse LY J an ancient term for party per fess* 

Fetlock^ a horse fetlock. P. 5^ n. 15. 

Fettered. See Spancelled. 

Field is the sur^Eice of the escutcheon or shield, 
which contains the charge or charges, and must be 
the first thing mentioned in blaaoning. 

Figured is those bearings which are depicted with 
a human face, as Plate C. n. 25. 

File. See Label. 

Fillet is an ordinary, which, according to Guillim, 
contains the fourth part of a chief. 
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* Fimbriated^ a Cross^ having a narrow bordur^ 
or hem, of another tincture. See P. 6, n. 2. 

FiBB, in heraldry, signifies those who being srni- 
bitious of honour, perform brave action8> with an 
ardent courage, in the service of their prince and 
country. Argent a chevron voided, azure, between three 
flames of fire proper, name, Wells. Plate C. n. 26. 

Fi he-Ball, grenade or borab^ inflamed proper* 
P. 12, n. 14. 

Fire-Beacon. This is by seme ancient heralds 
termed a rack-pole beacon; See P. 12, n. 4. P. 2, 
n. 16. 

Fire-Beacon, termed so by seme ancient writers- 
Edmondson thinks the example (P. 3, n. 8,) should 
be blazoned, a fir^-chest ; such chests, made of iroit^ 
and filled with fire, ancieiitly used to warm the inside 
of large halls. 

Fire-Brand, via. a fire-brand inflamed proper. 
P. 7, n. 27. Note, Fire-brands in armory are ge- 
nerally represented ragubj, 

FiRE-BucKBT, P. 20, 11. 20. Argent, three such 
buckets,^ sable, name, Taine, 

FiRME, a term for a cross pattee throughout. See 
P. 16, n. 9. 

FisH-HooK, p. 20, n. 15. Sable, a chevron, be- 
tween three fish-hooks argent, name, Medville. 

Fish-Wheel, P. 15, n. 30. Or, a chevron between 
three fish-wheels sable, name, Foleborne. 

FiTCHY signifies fixed; this term is used for 
crosses, when the lower branch ends in a sharp pointy 
and was used by the primitive Christians to fix in the 
ground for devotion^ viz. a cross- crosslet fitchy^ as 
T. 6, n. IL 
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FiTOflY(DouBLB)> A Cross^ each extremity having 
two points. P. 6> Hrf 7. 

Fi4AN0H£s. The flanch is composed of an arched 
line> drawn from the upper angle of the escutcheon 
to the base point of one side^ and so on to the other^ 
the arches almost meeting in the middle of the field. 
Flaoches are never borne single^ but in couples^ and 
always in the flanks of the shields. . T. .5^ n. 2. Er- 
miney a star of eight rays^ or, between two flanches 
sable, name. Sir John Hobart, of Norfolk. 

Flank is that part of an escutcheon which is be- 
tween the chief and the base. > 

Flasqves are like the fianch^ but smaller^ and^ 
.by some authors^ given as a reward for virtue and 
learning. P. 7^ n. 6. Note, Gibbon affirms that the 
flasque and the flanch are one and the same. 

Flax-Brsakeb. See Hemp Break. 

Fleam^ an instrument used by farriers in bleeding 
horses : some ancient heralds represent them^ as P. I^ 
n. 16. Others term them grampoons^ or cramps of 
iron, for fixing blocks of stone together. 

Flegme^ or Fleam, an ancient lancet, is borne in 
the tu*ms of the Company of Surgeons. P. 19, n. 7« 

Flesh-Pot, argent. See P. 12, n. 15. Argent 
three flesh-pots gules, with two handles, name, Moun- 
bowchier. 

Flexed signifies bent, as the example, Plate C. 
n. 21, viz. three dexter arms conjoined at the shoulders, 
and flexed in triangle or, with t lie fists clenched proper, 
name, Tremaine. 

Fleur-de-Lis. By some this flower is called the 
lily, or fiowcr of the flag, and has only three leaves, 
by which it differs from the lily of the garden, that 
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having always five ; others suppose It to be the top 
of a sceptre ; some the head of the French battle-axe ; 
others the iron of a javelin used by the ancient French. 
Dr. Orwade says^ nany of the deceased antiquaries, 
as well as some of the present day^ have thought, 
and do think, that it was originally meant to re- 
present that flower from which it derives its name, 
P. 12, n. 19% Azvre a fleur-de^is argent^ name, 
Dighy.. 

Fi/BURY, A Cross. This cross is differenced from 
the cross-flory, by its having a line between the ends 
of the cross and the flowers, which that has not^ 
P. 4, n. 32. 

Float, an instrument used by the bowyers, and 
borne as part of their armorial ensign. P. 1, n. 10. 

Flock, an Irish term for a hage flounder* 

Flory signifies flowered with the French lily. 

Flory, a Cross, differs from the patonce, by 
having the flowers at the ends circumflex and turning 
down. T. 6, n. 3. Azure, a cross flory argent, name, 
Florence. 

Flotant, to express any thing flying in the air, 
as a banner flotant. 

Flyino Fish. This fish, if we except its head 
and flat back, has^ in the form of its body, a great re- 
semblance to the herring. The scales are large and 
silvery; the pectoral fins are very long; and the 
dorsal fin is small, and placed near the tail, whidi 
is forked. It inhabits the European, the American^ 
and the Red Seas ; but is chiefly found between the 
tropics. These fish were known to the ancients ; for 
Pliny mentions them under the name of Hinmdo> 
Asd relates their faculty of flying. P. 19, n. 8^ 
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. I^OBCENE signifies a horse rearing or standing on 
his hinder legs. P. 11, n. 4. 

FoBMEE. See Pattee. 

FoBEioN Cbowns. See Cbowns Foreign. 

Fountain : we find fountains borne by Stpurton 
•f Stourton, being a bend between^ six ffntntainsy in 
sigiiification of six springs^ whereof the river Sture, 
in Wiltshire^ hath its beginning, and passeth along 
to Stourton, the head of that barony. Note^ The 
fmmtain is drawn as a roundle, barry wavy of sue, 
argent and azure. T. T, n. 10. 

FouRCHY^ A Cross^ signifies forked at the ends^ 
or divided. P. 6, n. 8. Per pale, or and vertj a cross 
foarchy gules^ name^ Sir John Hingham. 

Fox^ hath a pregnant wit^ and is subtile ; it may 
properly represent those who have done signal service 
to their prince and country^ upon embassies, &c. 
where there is more use for wit and dexterity than 
for strength or valour. P. 11, n. 15. 

Fbabieb, in French^ signifies a strawberry plant, 
NotCy This word is used by the heralds of Scotland in 
blazoning the coat of Fraser, in allusion to the family 
name. It is by other heralds termed a cinque/oil, 

Fbengh-Cbown is a circle, decorated with stones, 
and heightened up with eight arched diadems^ arising 
from as many fleurs-de-lis, that conjoin at the top 
under a fleur-de-lis, all of gold. P. 8, n, 7* 
. Fbbt, a figure resembling two sticks lying sal- 
tirewise, and interlaced within a mascle, by some 
termed Harrington's Knot^ others the Herald's Trtie 
Lover'« Knot. T. 5, n. 6. Sable, a fret or, name, 
Mallravers* 
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and these were always borne in the ancient pro- 
cessions ; gauntlets were frequently thrown like the 
glove by way of challenge. P. 2, n. 21, and P. 22y 
n 24. Note, In blazon you must always add the 
word derter or sinister, as the charge happens to be. 

At Gazb^ when a beast of chase^ as the hart, looks 
full at you. T. 9, n. 13. 

6b D, a Scotch term for the fish called a pike. 
Azure, three geds, haurumt argent, name, Cred. 

Gemells, and Gembws. See Bab-Gbmbls. 

Genovilier, a piece of armour that covers the 
knees. 

Gbrattib, an ancient term for powderings, 

Gilly-Flowbr, properly July flower, of a blood- 
red colour. P. 1, n. 12. Argent, three gilly-flowers, 
dipped proper, name, Jomey. » 

GiMBAL-RiNGS. p. 20, n. 8. Argent, on a bend 
sable, three triple gimhaUrings, or, name, Hawberke; 
of Leicestershire. Sylvanus Morgan says, it will be 
more heraldic to say, three annulets interlaced in tri" 
angle, 

GiMMAiv, or Gemmow Ring, is a ring of double 
hoops, made to play into each other, and so to join 
two hands, and thus serves for a wedding ring, which 
pairs the parties. The name is derived from Ge- 
mellus, Latin, Jumeau, French. 

GiRAFFB. See Camblopardalis. 

Giron. See Gyron. 

Glaive, or Gleave. See Javblin. 

Glaziers' Nippbrb, or grater, is part of the arms 
ef the Glaziers. P. 19, n. 4. 

Gliding; this term is used for serpents, snukes, 
or adders, when moving forwards fcsswisse. 
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GrOAT : it is founds in a domestic state, in most 
parts of the globe, being able to bear the extremes • 
both of heat and cold; it is playful and easily fa- 
miliarized; in its fight, it is not so hardy as politic; 
therefore a martial man that useth more policy than 
valour in achieving a victory may very aptly bear for ' 
his coat-armour this beast. P. 14, n.22. GuleSy a> 
goat passant argent, name. Baker, 

GrOBONY, or GoBONATED, is always of one row of 
squares and no more. T. 5, n. 13. 

Goldbn-Fleece is the skin of a sheep, with its 

head and feet, hung up by its middle at a ring in a 

collar, as the example, P. 1 1, n. 8 : it is worn by the 

Icnights of that order in Spain, instituted by Philip, 

Duke of Burgundy, in mempry of Oideon*s fleece. 

GoLPS are roundles of the purple tincture. T. 8, 
n. 15. 

GoNFANNON, a banner, standard, or ensign. The' 
gonfannon is borne as an armorial figure, or common 
charge, by families abroad, upon the account they 
have been gonfaloniers, i, e. standard-bearers, to the 
church, as the Counts ofAuvergne, in France. Or, a 
gonfannon gules, fringeel vert. P. 2, n.28. 

Gorge, a term in Leigh for a water-bouget. 

Gorged signifies a lion or other animal having a 
erown of a peculiar form about its neck. 

Gorget, a piece t)f armour worn round the neck, 
the origin of that which officers now wear when on duty. 

Gradient, a term applied to a tortoise walking. 

Grain-Tree. P. 19, n. 20. Three sprigs of this 
tree is the crest of the Dyers' Ccmipany. 

Grand • Seignior's Crown is a turban, enriched 
with pearls and diamonds. P. 8, n. 6. 
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6sappz<ino-Ibon. P« 15. n. 28. Azmre, a chevron 
or, between three grappling-irons of three flukes y double^ 
ringed at the top, naine> Steunns, 

Grasshoppbb. Amongst the Athenians grass- 
hoppers were so much esteemed, that they wore gold 
ones in their hair^ to denote their national antiquity, 
or that, like the Cicad«e, they were the first-bom of 
the earth. Among the Egjrptians, the hieroglyphic 
of music. P. 12, n. 5. 

Gray, a term for a badger. See Badoer. 

6bsavb> that part of armour that covers the 1^ 
from the knee to the foot. 

Gbecbs signifies steps, viz. a cross on three greoes. 
See P. 4, n. 19. 

Gbbt-Hound. See P. 22, n. 20. 

Gricbs, young wild boars : sometimes boars are 
blazoned Grices, in allusion to the bearer's name^ 
Gtide. 

Gbidibon. p. *J, n. 19. Argent, a chevron, be- 
tween three gridirons, sable, names, Laurence and Scott » 

Gbiffin is used in heraldry, but is an imaginary 
animal, never to be found but in painting ; feigned 
by the ancients to be half an eagle, and the other 
half a li<m ; devised to express strength and swiftness 
joined t(^ether. P. 7, n. 13. Argent a griffin ram-' 
pant, azure, beaked or, name, Culcheth. Note, Nisbet 
says, those who have been or are vassals, and bear a 
Uon for their arms, whose lords bear eagles, do fre- 
quently carry this creature, as eomposed of both. 
Philipot says, a griffin being a complicated mixture 
of eagle and lion, was the hieroglyphic of perspicacity 
imd courage ; its wings denoted its celerity, its beak 
its tenacity, and its tilons its fury and rapacity. 
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Griffin, male: this chimerical creature is jbalf 
an eagle and half a lion^ having large ears^ bi^t no 
^vings: (we may say it owes its being to th6 he- 
ralds.) P. 7, n. 2. 

Grinoollee^ a Cross^ a term for crosses^ sal- 
tiers^ &e. whose extremities end with the heads of 
serpents. P. 6^ n. 12. 

Grittie^ a term for a field composed equally of 
metal and colour. 

Gules signifies the colour red^ and in engraving is 
represented by perpendicular lines. T. 2. Note, 
Ghul, in the Persian language^ signifies a roiie> or 
rose-colour. 

Gun Stone^ an ancient term iar pellet. 

GvRGES^ or a whirlpool. This is the arms of the 
family named Gorges. See P. 5, n. 6. Note, The 
whirlpool is always borne proper^ therefore there is no 
occasion for naming of the fields because the whcde is 
azure and argent, and takes up all the fields represent^ 
ing the rapid motion of the water turning round. 

Gui^ry^ (HT guttee^ from the Latin gtitta, a drop^ is 
said of a fields or bearings filled with drops. T. 8^ 
n. 8. When these figures are blacky they signify 
drops q£ pitchy which in blazon are termed gutty de 
poiw; so when blue^ gutty de /arme«> denoting drops 
of tears; when white, gutty d'eau, signifying dr(^ 
of water ; when yellow^ gutty d'or, denoting drops of 
liquid gold ; when green^ gutty de vert, as signifying 
the drops of oil olive ; and when red^ gutty de sang, 
as representing drops of blood : their form w shape 
is the same^ only the colours change their names; 
Note, the French use none of the beforoomentioned 
variations^ but say gutte of such a ookmr. 
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Ou2Bs are roundles of the sanguine marTejr or 
blood-colour. 

Gybon signifies a gore in a robe^ gowB> or coat of 
armour^ used by the ancients. T.5, n, 1. Forney 
says, this term is the French for bomnn, and these 
figures are called gyrens because they meet in the 
centre or bosom of the shield. Menestrier gives ex- 
amples of gyrons in the arms of Giron m Spain^ of 
which family are descended the Dukes of Omaney who 
carry three gyrons in their arms» which, he says^ re- 
present three triangular pieces of stuff, or gussets, of 
the coat-armour of Alphonsus the Sixths King of 
Spain^ who, fighting in battle against the Moors, had 
his horse killed ; and, bein^ in danger^ was rescued^ 
and remounted^ hj Don Roderico de Cissneres, upon 
his horse^ who> in the time, cut off three triangular 
ptecies> cor gussets^ of the king's coat-armour^ which 
he kept as a testimony^ to show the king afterwards, 
that he was the man who saved him : ^nr which the 
king advanced him to honour^ and honoured his 
armorial bearing with three gyrons, P.6, n. 1 ; and 
adorned it with a horse for a crest, to perpetuate te 
posterity the relief he gave the king. Note, When 
there is only one gyron in a coat, you may blason 
thus, argent, a gyron sable, >vithout mentioning the 
point from whence it issues, the dexter chief point 
being the usual fixed place. But if it stand in any 
mother part of the shield, it must then be ex- 
pressed. 

Gyromnt is where a field is divided into six, 
eight, ten, or twelve triangular parts, of two different 
tinctures, and the points all uniting in the centre of 
the field : gyrons signify unity, because they are never 
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borne single. T. 5, n. 23. Gfrofmy of eight, argeni 
tmd sable f name, Mawgyron* 

Habeck, an instrument used by the clothiers in 
dressing cloth, two of them differing from each other 
ia form^ as P. 5, n. 9. That on the dexter is copied 
from the tool^ which is invariably made in that form ; 
the other, on the sinister, shows the form in which it 
is painted in the arms of the Clothiers' Company. 

Habergkon, a short coat of mail^ consisting of a 
jacket without sleeves. P. 1, n. 17* 

Hail. See Weabe. 

Hajlf-Belt. p. 1, n. 3. GuleSf two kai/4felts 
and buckles, argent, name, Pelhanu 

Half- Spear, a term for a spear with a short 
handle. P. 1, n. 18. 

Half-Spade. Azure , three half-spades or, the 
sides of the ^ade to the sinister. P. 5, n. 16, uame> 
Davenport. 

Hand Dextbb, the right hand, P. 7> n- 32. 

Hand Sinister, the left hand. P. 7> i^* ^* 

Hands, in heraldry, signify power, equity, fidelity. 
The hand is the pledge of friendship $md fidelity, 
which was in ancient times confirmed by shaking of 
bands. Argent three sinister hands, couped at the 
wrist gules, name, Magnard, P. 22, n. 19. 

Harp, a musical instrument, commonly called a 
Welsh harp. By the harp, says Pierius, men used 
to signify a man of a staid, well composed, and 
tempered judgment, because therein are conjoined 
diverse distinct sounds in note or accent; which 
office man seemeth to^ perform when he doth mo^ 
derate and reconcile his disordered and repugnant 
affections unto reason. P. 12, n. 17* The arms of 
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the kingdom of Ireland are agure, a hmrp cr, gtringed 
wrgttU. King James was the first king of England 
that introduced the harp into the royal adiieTement 
of England. Nate, Morgan says, the inventor of the 
haip was Mercury, who finding a tortcMse by the side 
of the river Njlns, whose flesh was dried np, havii^ 
beca left npon the land, he strock the sinews thereof , 
which made a mosical sounds and thereof he framed 
aharp. 

Harpoon, an instnunent used for spearii^ of 
whales. <P. 5, n. 7« 

Habft, a poetical monster, feigned to hate the 
face of a viigin, and body and legs like a voltnre. 
T. 8> n. 3. Azmre a harpjf with ktr wings ditclated, 
ker kair fiawU or, wrmed of the $tme. This coat 
standeth in Hnntingdon chnrdi* 

HARniiWTOK Knot, a badge of the feanilj of 
Harmgton. See P. 15, n. 33. 

Habrows are instroments used in hnebandry. 
Ermine, tirtt triamgular Marrows, comjomed ta the 
mombrii pou^.gmies, with a wreatk argent, and of ike 
sttond tootked or^ name, Harrow* P. 18, n. 11. 

I1arvest-Fi,t. Saile, a karvest-Jh inpale, tfoloMt, 
argent^ name, Boiowre. P. II, n. 22. Mr. Spenoe, 
in his Poigmctis, says, the batterfij is nsed by the 
tinpek artists as an emblem of the human soul ; this 
(anbli>m points out the survival and liberty of the 
soul after its separation from the body in a stranger 
manner than an animal which is first a creepii^ insect, 
and, after dreeing its slough, beoomes(bT an amaaing 
chan^) a light, airy, flying, free and happy creature. 
IIat^Banjk P.'20/n.21. Gules, a chevron be- 
inrm ihrtr haUbands argent, name, Magmes. 
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Hatchment is the coat of arms of a person dead^ 
being usually placed on the front of a house. See 
Hatchments^ Plate K. 

Hauberk> or twisted coat of mail. 

Hauriant, a term to express any fish erects or 
upright^ as if they were refreshing themselves by 
sucking in the air. T. 10^ n. 4. 

Hawk, a bird of prey, and for its size a rery bold 
and courageous bird, much used in heraldry. T. 9, 
n. 20. The hawk was an Egyptian emblem of the 
:8un and of light, on account of his rapid flight, and 
fais soaring into the highest regions of the air, where 
light abounds. Volney, 

Hawk's Bell is of great antiquity, being worn 
by the high-priests of the Hebrews on the skirts of 
their upper garments in divine worship. P. 14, 
n. 35. Or, on a/ess azure, three hawks' bells of the 
frst, name, Planke, 

Hawk's Lure. See Lure. 
. Hay-Fork. P. 17, n. 8. ArgeiU, a hay-fork ^- 
fween three mullets sable, is the arms of Baron Cor 
nyngham. 

Head in Profile, the head agid side face couped 
at the neck. See P. 13, n. 21. 

Hearts, in heraldry, were given to denote the 
valour or sincerity of the bearer, when arms were the 
reward of virtue. Gules, a chevron arge^, between 
three hearts or, name, Frebody, Note, The heart is 
blazoned a human heart, and sometimes a body heart. 
The ancients used to hang the figure of a heart with 
a chain from the neck upon the breast, signifying a 
man of sincerity. See P. 22^ n. 21. 
. Heath-Cock. p. 19, n. 18. 
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Hbdob-Hoo, according to Ouillim, signifies a man 
expert in gathering of substance^ and one that pro- 
vidently layeth hold upon proffered opportunity^ 8o> 
by making hay whilst the sun shines^ preventeth 
future want. The Calmuck Tartars use these ani- 
mals in their huts instead of cats. Azure, three 
hedge-hogsy or, names^ Abrahall and Herries^ P. 11, 
11.6. 

Helmets. The helmet is armour for the head^ 
which the ancients used to ornament according te^ tb« 
degree of nobility, with buckles, studs, and oirdea <^ 
gold, and decorated with jewels : and our manner ef 
bearing crests thereon is from the ancient ftmcy of 
the Greeks and Romans, who used to adorn them with 
some kind of monstrous device, as the head^ mouth> 
or paw of a lion, to make them appear more terrible^ 
P. 10. 

The first is the helmet of a king, prince, or doke^ 
and is full forward, open-faced, and garde-visure. 

The second is the helmet of a marquis, earl, vis- 
count, and baron, which is in profile, ope;i-faced, and 
garde-visure. 

The third helmet, standing dire^ forward, with 
the beaver open, and without guards, for a knight or 
baronet. 

The fourth is a helmet sidewise, with the beaver 
close, which is for all esquires and gentlemen. NoiCy 
The helmets were copied from originals in the 
Tower. 

N. B. If two helmets are to be placed on the top 
«f a shield, for the crests to be thereon, they must be 
placed facing one another,' as if two persons w«re 
looking at each other ; but if three helmets are to be 
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placed as before-mentioned^ the middlemost must 
stand directly forward^ and the other two on the side 
facing towards it^ like two persons looking upon the 
third. 

Hbrcb. See Harrow. 

HiAciNTH. See Hyacinth. 

Hieroglyphics. Sir Isaac Newton^ speaking of 
the time of Cambyses^ saith^ in those days the writing 
of the Thebans and Ethiopians was in hieroglyphics; 
and this way of writing seems to have spread into the 
Lower Egypt, before the days of Moses ; for thence 
came the worship of their gods in the various shapes 
of birds, beasts, and fishes, forbidden in the second 
commandment. Nowthis emblematical way of writing 
gave occasion to the Thebans and j£thiopians, who, 
in the days of Samuel, David, Sdiomon, and Reho- 
boam, conquered Egypt and the nations round about, 
and erected a great empire, to represent and signifj 
their conquering kings and princes, not by writing 
down their names, but by making various hierogly* 
phical figures; as by painting Ammon with ramsT 
horns, to signify a king who conquered Libya, a 
country abounding with sheep; his father Amosis 
with a scythe, to signify that king who conquered 
the Lower Egypt, a country abounding with com ; 
his son Osiris, by an ox, because he taught the con* 
quered nations to plough with oxen : Bacchus with 
bulls' horns, for the same reason ; and with grapes, 
because he taught the nations to plant vines; and 
upon a tiger^ because he subdued India : Orus, the 
«on of Osiris, with a harp, to signify the prince who 
was eminently skilled on that instrument ; Jupiter 
upon an eagle, to signify the sublimity of his domi- 
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nion^ and with a thunderbolt^ to represent bim a 
warrior ; Venus in a chariot drawn by doves, to re- 
present her amorous and lustful; Neptune with a 
trident, to signify the commander of a fleet composed 
of three squadrons ; ^gseon, a giant with fifty heads 
and one hundred hands, to signify Neptune with his 
men in a ship of fifty oars ; Thoth with a dog's head, 
and wings at his cap and feet, and a caduceus writhed 
about with two serpents, to signify a man of craft, 
and an ambassador who reconciled two contending 
nations; Pan with a pipe and the legs of a goat, to 
signify a man delighted with piping and dancing; 
Hercules with pillars and a club, because Sesostris 
set up pillars in all his conquests, and fought against 
Libyans with clubs. Now from this hierc^lyphical 
way of writing, it came to pass, that, upon the di- 
vision of Egypt into nomes by Sesostris, the great 
men of the kingdom, to whom^ the nomes were de- 
dicated, were represented in their sepulchres or 
temples of the nomes by various hieroglyphics ; as 
by an ojp, a cat, a dog, a cebus, a goat, a lion, a scarO" 
h(BU8, an ichneumon, a crocodile, a hippopotamus, an 
oxyrinchus, an ibis, a crow, a hdwkj a leek; oi^ ^"^cre 
worshipped hy the nomes in the shapes of these creatures* 

Hemp-Break, an instrument to make hemp soft 
and fit for '.ise. P. 2, n. 10. Argent, three hernp^ 
breaks sable, name, Hampsone or Hamston, alderman of 
London. 

HiLTED, a term for the handle of a sword. 

Holy Lamb. See Lamb. 

Honour-Point is that point next above the 
centre of the shield, and is expressed by the letter D, 
table 1. 
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HofiSB is a favourite beast among all nations, as 
being more useful to man than any other of the ere* 
ation^ either in peace or war^ seryice or pleasure; 
naturally courageous^ haughty, jealous of being out* 
done by another^ tractable^ docile^ and fleet ; very 
beautiful^ and knows his master ; and is looked upon 
as the emblem of war. P. 14^ n. 8. Sable, a horse 
argent, bridled gules, name^ TrotU 

Uobse-Shob. This is the arms of Okeham^ a 
town in Rutlandshire. In this town is an ancient 
custom^ if any nobleman enters the lordship as an 
homage, he is to forfeit one of his horse's shoes^ unless 
he redeem it with money. See P. 32, n. 17* 

HuM^TTY signifies an ordinary which is cut off, 
^nd nowhere reaches to the edges of the shield. See 
P.4,n.l4. 

HuNTiNO-HoRN. See Bugle-Hosn. 

HuBTS are roundles of the azure-colour. T. 8>, 
&.12. 

Hyacinth is a precious stone of a yellowish red 
hue, and in heraldry is used to express the colour 
tenne. 

Hyd&a, a fabulous creature, supposed to be a 
dragon with seven heads, as P. 1, n. 21. This is the 
crest of Barret. 

Ibex is an imaginary beast, in some respects like 
the heraldic antelope, but with this difference, that it 
hath two straight horns projecting from the forehead^ 
serrated, or edged like a saw. P. 15, n. 4. 

Icicles are in shape the same as gutty. Various 
are the opinions concerning this bearing ; some term 
them dubs, others gutties reversed, and others icides. 
See P. 7, n. 15. 
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Imbattlbd^ or Crenelle, a term for tlie battle- 
ments of towers, churches, and houses, and is one of 
the lines of partition, T. 3. See an example, P. 13, 
n. 4» afe98 gules imhattled, 

Ihbowbd. See Embowbd. 

Ihbrubd signifies any thing to be bloody, as spears' 
lieads, when spotted with blood, as the example. 
Sahlcy a chevron between three spear heads argent, 
their points imbrued proper, name, Jefferies, of Breck- 
nockshire. P. T, n. 35. 

To Impalb is to conjoin two coats of arms pale- 
wise: women impale their arms with those of their' 
husbands. See P. 13, n. 3. 

Impbrial Crown is a circle of gold, adorned with 
precious stones and pearls, heightened with deurs-de- 
lis, bordered and seeded with pearls, raised in the fonri 
of a cap, voided at the top like a crescent ; from the 
middle of the cap rises an arched fillet, enriched with 
pearls, and surmounted of a mound, whereon is a cross 
of pearls. P. 6, n. 3. 

Imperiallt Crowned, when any charge in arms, 
crest, or supporters, are crowned with a regal crown. 

Incensed, a term for panthers, when represented 
with fire issuing from their mouths and ears. Seel 
P. 14, n. 7. 

Increment. See Increscent. 

Increscent shows the state of the moon, from her 
entrance into her first quarter, by having her horns 
towards the right side of the shield ; it signifies the 
rising of families, and even of states, for which reason 
it is borne by the Turks. T. 7> n. 7* Ermine, three 
kUirtseents, gules, name, Symmes^ of Davcutry, in the 
oi Northampton. 
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Indented, one of the lines of partition, in shape 
the same as dancette^ but its teeth smaller^ and the 
number not limited. T. 3, and a border indented. 
See T. 5, n. 11. 

Indian Goat, or Assyrian goat^ resembles the 
English goat^ except that its horns are more bent^ 
and the ears like those of a talbot. P. 2, n. 2. These 
beasts are the supporters of the arms of Viscount; 
Southwell, 

Indorsed. This term is for wings when placed, 
back to back» as the example. See P. 7> n. 16, yiz. 
two wings indorsed. T. 9, n. 24. 

Inescutcheon, a small escutcheon, borne within 
the shield, and is one of the ordinaries, and usually 
placed in the fess-point. T. 5, n. 7* Ermine, an 
escutcheon azure, name, Rokeley, 

Infamed. See Defamed. 

Infula. See Pope's Crown. 

Ingrailed. See Engrailed. 

Ink-Fish. See Cuttle-Fish. 

Ink Moline, or Ink de Moline. See Millrine. 

In-Pridb. See Peacock. 

Inter, a term for the word between. 

Interlaced; when chevronels, annulets, rings, 
keys, crescents, &c. are linked together, they are 
termed interlaced, viz. three chevronels, interlaced in 
base. P. T, n. 30. A cross of four bastoons intern- 
laced, P. 4, n. 15. 

Invecked, one of the lines of partition, the same 
form as engrailed, but the points of it go into the 
charge. T. 3. Note, See the difference in Plate J, 
n. 14. Argent, a fees,, invecked, gules between three: 
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tortemuees. In the same plate^ n. 13> is argent on a 
/es8 engrailed gules three leopards' faces, or, 

Invbrtbd^ and conjoined. Inverted denotes any 
thing that is turned the wrong way; particularly 
wings are said to be inverted when the points of them 
are down. T. 10, n. 2. 

Iron Rino^ a tool used by the wire-drawers> and 
borne as a part of their armorial ensign. P. 2^ n. 15. 

IssuANT, or Issuing, signifies the charge to be 
coming out of the bottom of the chief, as the example. 
Azure, on a chief or, a demy-lion issuant gules, name, 
Markham. T. 10, n. 9. 

Jabtbs St.^ Cross of, so termed because worn by 
the knights of that order in Spain. P. 4, n. 23. 

Javelin, or shcnrt spear, with a barbed point. 
P. 2, n. 25. 

Jersey Comb, used by the wool-combers. P. 20, 
n. 2. Sable three Jerseg-combs or, teeth argent, name, 
Bromley. 

Jerusalem, Cross of, so termed from Godfrey 
o{ Bouillons bearing argent, a cross-crosslet, cantoned 
with four crosses or, in allusion to the fire wounds of 
Christ. P. 16, n. 13. 

Jessant signifies a lion or any beast rising or 
issuing £rom the middle of a fess, as P. 7^ ^» 2^* 
The common method of heraldic writers is a lion 
jessant of a fess* But Edmondson is clearly of opi- 
nion that it should be blazoned a demy-lion Jessant of 
a fess, as never more than half the lion appears. 

Jessant, a term to express shootii^ forth, as 
vegetables spring or shoot out, and is uysed in heraldry 
to express the bearing of fleurs-de-lis coming out of a 
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leopard's face; for instance, sable three leopards' faces, 
jessant fleurs-de-lis or; for Morley of Sussex. Plate B. 
n. 20. Note, Edmondson says, an erroneous practice 
hath long been established among heralds, when 
showing the leopard's face jessant de lis, of always 
turning the head bottom upwards, whereas the con-^ 
trary position should be constantly observed, unlcssf 
otherwise directed by the words of the blazon, via* 
A leopard's fEice reversed. Jessant de lis. 

Jbssed is a term for a hawk or falcon, whose jessed 
or straps of leather that tie the bells on the legs, ar^ 
generally of a different tincture from the body. 

Jesses, leather thongs, to tie the bells on the l^s- 
of the hawk and falcon. They are sometimes repre- 
sented flotant, with rings at the end, as the example,- 
P. 6, n. 13. A hawk's leg erased at the thigh, termed 
jessed, helled^ and varvelled. 

Jew's Harp. P. 20, n. 11^ as borne in the arms 
of Scopham. 

JoiNAKT. See Conjoined. 

JowLLOPPBD signifies the gills of a cock, when of 
a different tincture from his head. 

St. Julian, Cross of, by some called a saltire^ 
crossed at its extremities ; by others a cross trans- 
posed. P. 6, n. 24. Argent, a Julian cross sable, for 
Julian, of Lincolnshire. 

Jupiter, one of the planets, and in heraldry sig- 
jjifies the colour azure ; in engraving is expressed by 
horizontal lines. 

Kaarl Cat, a country word for a male cat. 

Keys Indorsed. P. 13, n. 16. The example isy 
two keys indorsed, the bows interlaced sable, three pairs 
of keys indorsed, the bows interlaced, argent^ name, 
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Masguenay or Mackenay, Keys signify repose aad 
safety. 

King-Fisher^ a bird somewliat larger than the 
swallow ; its shape is clumsy; the legs are very small» 
and the bill disproportionably long and broad; the 
upper chap is blacky and the lower yellow; the top 
of the head and the coverts of the wings are of a deep 
Uaekish green^ spotted with bright blue; the back 
and tail are of the most resplendent azure ; the belly 
is ocaage-ooloured^ and a broad mark of the same 
colour extends from the bill beyond the eyes^ near 
whidi there is a large white spot ; the tail is of a rich 
4eep Uue^ and the feet are of a reddish yellow : it is 
a most rapacious little animal, and feeds on fish : it 
chiefly frequents the banks of rivers : this bird is most 
4X«imon in the seas of Sicily. Plate F. n. 2, or three 
king-fishers proper, name^ Fisher. 

Knots. See P. 6, n. 11. P. 15, n. 31, 32, 33, 
34, 35. P. 3, n. 7- 

Label is used to difference the arms of the eldest 
6on from the youngest ; hj some supposed to be rib- 
bons anciently worn by young men about the nedc 
4>f their helmets, to distinguish them from their £ei- 
thers. T. 5, n. 3. See P. 10, n. 1, in the distinction 
'Of houses. 

Labels bib ribbons that hang down from a mitre 
«r coronet. 

Laoy'6 Knot. See P. 6, n. 11. i 

Lamb, or Holy-Lamb, passant, with a staff, oross 
and banner, is a typical figure of our Saviour, who is 
understood to be that Lamb mentioned in the Apo- 
calypse of St. John. P. 14, n. 25. 
, LlAmmkaux, a Cross, is a cross-pattee at the top. 
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and issuing out at the foot into three labels^ having 
a great mystery in relation to the top whereon our 
Saviour suffered ; sending out three streams from his 
hands^ feet^ and side. P. 4, n. 21. GuleSy a cross 
lambeaux argent ; this is a German coat^ name^ Ru- 
detzker. 

Lambrequin is the point of a label. 

Lamp. P. 17, n. 12. Gules a chevron, between 
three lamps argent, with fire proper, name^ Farmer, 

Langued is a term for the tongue of beasts and 
birds^ when of a different tincture from that of the 
charge. Note, All beasts and birds (except they are 
tinctured gules) are langued gules; but when the 
beast is gules^ he must be langued, and armed azure. 
This rule is never to be deviated from^ except in such 
cases only where the blazon directs that the beast 
should be langued of any other colour or metal ; and 
then such colour or metal must be expressed. If a 
beast or bird is to be represented in coat-armour^ 
without either tongue or claws^ you must say^ when 
blazoning, sans langue and arms. 

Lattice. See Treilee. 

Launce^ or tilting-spear, argent on a quarter, gules, 
a lance in bend or, name^ Knight. See P. 22, n. 8. 

Laurel is the emblem of victory and triumph. 

Laverpot, or ewer, as borne in the arms of the 
Founders' Company. P. 2, n. 6. 

St. Lazarus, Cross of, worn by the knights of 
that order. P. 4, n. 24. 

Leather-Bottle, as borne in the arms of the 
Bottle-makers' and Homers' Company. P. 19, n. 5. 

Legs in Armour, three legs in armour, conjoined 
in the f ess point, spurred and garnished or; this is the 
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arms of the Isle of Man. See P. 13^ n. I. Notey 
Philpot says^ three legs conjoined was the hierogly- 
phic of expedition. Nisbet says^ three legs of men^ 
the device of the Sicilians^ the ancient possessors of 
the Isle of Man. 

Leished^ a term Nisbet expresses^ the line which 
passes from the collar of a hounds or any other dog» 

LENTAL.LY, an ancient term for party per bend. 

Leopard^ is about four feet in lengthy of a yel- 
lowish colour, and marked with numerous annular 
black spots> the tail about two feet and a half l<»ig. 
It is an inhabitant of Senegal^ Guinea, and most parts 
of Africa^ delighting in the thickest forests^ and fre- 
quenting the borders of rivers^ to wait for such ani- 
mals as resort there to quench their thirst. The 
leopard will not eat carrion, nor deign to touch what 
has been killed by any other beast. Kolben, P. 14^ 
n. 30. Sable, three leopards rampant argent spotted 
sable, name> Lynch, 

Leopard's Face. When the heads of leopards 
are erased or couped at the neck^ as P. T, n. 22, they 
are blazoned by the word head, viz. a leopard's head 
erased : but if no part of the neck appears^ and the 
position of the head is gardant, as P. T, n. 2\, it is 
then blazoned a leopard's face, without mentioning 
;the word gardant. 

Leopard Lions. See Lion Leopardie. 

Level. This instrument is the type of equity 
and uprightness in all our actions, which are to be 
levelled and rectified by the rules of reason and justice ; 
for the plummet ever falls right howsoever it be held^ 
and whatever befalls a virtuous man^ his actions 
and conscience will be uncorrupt and uncontrollable. 
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P. 12, n. 24. Azure three levels, tvith their plummets 
or, name, Colhrand* 

Leveb, a name sometimes given to the cormorant. 

Lilies op the Flag are those borne in the arms 
of the kingdom of France. The lily is the emblem 
of purity and chastity. 

Limbeck, or Still. Heralds term it an antique 
Limbeck; this example is part of the Pewterers* 
arms. P. 19, n. 12. 

Lines. See Partition Lines. 

Lion. The lion is chiefly found in the interior of 
Africa, and in the hotter parts of Asia. His form is 
strikingly bold and majestic; his large head atid 
shaggy pendent mane, his strength of limb, and f<»r« 
midable countenance, exhibit a picture of terrific 
grandeur. Kolben says, his strength is prodigious, 
that a single stroke of his paw is suflicient to break 
the back of a horse, and one sweep with his tail will 
throw a strong man to the ground; and when he 
comes up to his prey, he always knocks it down dead, 
and seldom bites it till the mortal blow has been given. 
This blow he generally accompanies with a terrible 
roar. Note, The Egyptians represent inundation by 
a lion, because it takes place under that sign i and 
hence, says Plutarch, the custom of placing at the 
gates of temples, figures of lions ^yith water issuing 
from their mouths. Volney. 

LiONCEL, a young lion : this term is used in he- 
raldry when there are more than one lion in the 
same field. 

Lion of England. This term is used when 
speaking of a canton, or augmentation of arms. In 
such case, instead of saying on a canton guksy^a lion 
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paswmt gardtmt org as an augmentation, you say, he 
bears on a canton a lion of England, which hath the 
same signification. 

Lion Leopardib. This is a French term for 
what the English call a lion passant gardant. The 
word leopard is always made use of by the French 
heralds to express^ in their language^ a lion fUll- 
feiced^ or gardant. Thus, when a lion is placed on an 
escutcheon, in that attitude which we call rampant 
gardant, the French blazon it a lion leopardie; when 
he is passant only, they call him Leopard LionS. 

Lion of St« Mark. The arms of the republic 
of Venice is of St. Mark, viz. a lion sejant gardtmt 
and winged or, Ms head encircled with a glory, holding 
in his fore-paws an open book, wherein is wriften. Pas 
tibi, Marce, evangelista meus ; over the dextkr side of 
the book, a sword erekt, all proper, P. 15, n. 20. 

LioN-PoiBsoN, or sea^lion, so termed a^ the upper 
part is of a lion, and the hinder part ends in a fish's 
tail, with webbed feet ; this is borne by Inhoff, of 
Germany. This example was copied firom the £unily 
seal. P. 15, n. 20. 

Lion-Dragon signifies the upper half a lion, and 
the other going off like the hinder part of a dragon. 
P. 15, n. 21. Or, a lion-dragon gules, armed, iangued, 
and crowned of the first, name, Bretigni. Party per 
chevron, gules or, three lion^dragons ducally crowned 
and counterchanged, name, Easton. 

Lions Conjoined, under one head: the tricor« 
porated lion, and double-headed lion (according to 
Leigh), are borne in armory symbolically, and not as 
monsters. P. 15, n. 22. 

LiTVix's Skin is a pure white fur. 
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Lizard^ a small animal of the erocodile species. 
P. 17^ n. 6. It delights in warm countries^ and is 
very common in Italy: lizards are found on trees in 
summer^ where they make a noise like the croakitig 
■of £rogs« 

Lobster ; in blazon the term upright is gi^en to 
flll shell-fish when bome^ as the example^ because 
they^ wanting fins^ cannot properly be termed hau- 
riant. P. 14, n. 32. 

LoGHABER-AxE. The ancient arms of the High« 
landers were the Lochaber-axe> now used by none 
but the town guard of Edinburgh^ a tremendous 
i¥eap<«, better to be expressed by*a figure than words.' 
See P. 4, n. 8. Pennant's T(mr in Scotland. See two 
more, in Plate 22, n. 18. 

Lodged, a term for the buck^ hart. See, when lying 
on the ground. This term is used for beasts of chase^ 
as couchant is for those of prey. T. 9, n. 17> Plate 
D« n. 18. Argent, on a mount proper^ a stag lodged 
gides, name, Hart^hilL 

LoNQ Bow. Bent in pale^ gulei, namoi Bowes* 
See P. 22, n. 14. 

Lozenge, a four-cornered figure^ resembling a 
pane of glass in old casements; some suppose it a 
j^ysical composition given for colds, and was in- 
vented to reward eminent physicians. T. 6, n. 17< 
Plutarch says, in the life of Theseus, that at Megara, 
an ancient town of Greece, the tomb-stones, under* 
which the bodies of the Amazons lay, were shaped 
after that form; which some conjecture to be the 
pause why ladies have their arms on lozenges. 

Lozenges, Cross of. P. 4. u. 17* Gules, a cross 
0/ losenges, fkny or, name, Fotherby* P« 16^ n. 15. 
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LozENGY is when the field or charge is covered 
with lozenges. T. 5^ n. 21. Lozen^, argent, and 
ffules, name^ Fitzwilliam. 

LvcY, an old term for the fish called a pike. P. 22, 
n. 7- 
. LuMiERiES are the eyes. 

Luna is the moon^ and used in heraldry instead of 
urgent. 

A Lure signifies two wings conjoined with their 
tips downward, joined with a line and ring, used by 
figdconers: to decoy their hawks> by casting it up in 
the air like a fowl, P* 14^ n. 34. Chiles, a luf^y 
stringed and braced argent, name, Warre. 

LuRB also signifies two wings ccmjoined and in- 
verted^ which, with the tips downiKtod> are said to be 
in lure. T. 10, n. 2. 
^ LitTltA. See Ottbe. 

• Ltmphad is an old-feishioned ship with one mast, 
dud rowed with oars. P. 2, n. 4. 

Lyre, a musical instrument. See P. 4, n. 28. 
l>iodorus jsays that Hermes not only found out 
letters, but was also skilled in medicine and har- 
mony, and invented the ten-stringed Lyre. 

Madder Bag. See P. 3, n. 1. 
. Maiden's Head, a term for the head and neck of 
a woman, couped below the breast, the head wreathed 
with a garland of roses, and crowned with an antique 
coronet. See P. 11, n. 2. 

Mail, armour for the body and arms, composed of 

small close rings, termed mail, or ring armour, as if 

wove in a loom. The rings composing this mrmour 

were woven together in different ways : the ancient 

j^rf; .wore not very oomplex \ but those of later times 
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bad the work done in so curious a manner^ tiii^ om»4 
nent was combined with strength^ preventing the 
effects of sword <A lance. Mail^ when painted or 
engraved^ is made like the scales of fish, being the best 
resemblance in heraldry of the math See P. 1^ n. 17< 

Mallet. P. 20, n. 24. GtUeB^ « chevron between 
three mallets or, name^ Soame. 

Malta^ Cross of^ so called because worn by the 
knights of that order. P. 4, n. 25. 

Manaolbs^ or himdcuffs. P. 2, n. 29. 

Manche, an old-fashioned sleeve with long hangenk 

T. 7, n. 13. 

Manchet^ a cake of bread like a tmiffin. 

Maned is the hair which hangs down the neck of 
horses^ unicorns^ tigers^ or other animals whose inaneti 
are of a different tincture from their body. 

Man Tioeb^ an imaginary m(Nasrt:er> with body 
like a lion, faoe like a man> and horns on the head. 
P. 18, n. 9. 

Maktlb. This was a military habit used in 
ancient times by great commanders in the field, as 
well to manifest their dignity as to repd the ex- 
tremity of the weather, and to preserve their armour 
from rust. P. 16, n. 24. 

MANTLiNGfi are ornamented foliage-w^rk^ for the 
adorning of helmets, in paintings of ooats of arms. 

Mabinbd, a term for the animal who has the 
lower part of its body like a fish. See P. 15> n. 2D, 
P. 14, n, 29. 

Marine-wolf, or seal. It resembles a quadruped 
in some respects, and a fish in others. Seals are 
common on most of the rocky shores of Ghreat Britain; 
they feed on most sorts of fiaJh> and are seen searching 
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Miiidls*Ba8B is the middle part of die base^ Te* 
presented by the letter H^ Table J. 

Middle-Chirf is the middle patt of the chief, 
mq)resented by the letter B^ Table 1. 

Mill-Pic^ an instrument used by mill-wrights* 
P. 17^ n. 17. Sable on a chevron between three mill- 
fics, argent, as many mullets gules, mame, Mosky* See 
pother shape^ P. 6^ n. 5. 

MiLL-CiiACK^ represented as the example. P. % 
n.23. 

Mill*Stone^ charged with a miUriAe. P. 10, 
0.11. Azure, tkr^ ndU'Stones argent, name^ Mil^ 
verton. 

M1LLRINB9 ▲ Cboss^ so tanned, as its form is like 
the mill-link^ which carrieth the mill*8tDne> and is 
perforated as that is. T. 6^ n. 14 and 15. 

Miniver^ a white fur^ said to be the beUy port of 
the skin of the Siberian squirr^. 

Mitre is a ronnd eap^ pointed and divided at thit 
top^ from which hang two pendants, fringed at botk 
ends. The mitres used by all archbfshops and bishops 
are surrounded at bottom with a plain ^Ikt of gold, 
P. 9, n. 12 ; excepting that of the palatinate biahop 
of Durham, which issues out of a dueal oorcmet*. 
Bee P. 9, n. 11. These ornaments are never used in 
England, otbenvise than on coats of arms. Note, 
In Germany several families bear the mitre for their 
crests to show they are advocates for, or feudatories 
of, ancient abbeys, or officers of bishops. 



* It has been considered that archbishops only have the right 
of using the ducal coronet ; but according to the best aathorlti^, 
ft belongs solely te tlie ams of the fee of Durhnui. 
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Mole is formed to live wholly under gron'nd, as 
if nature meant that no place should be left entirely 
untenanted. This animal seeks its prey under the 
earth, and whenever it removes from one place to 
another, is obliged to force its way through a resisting^ 
body. No quadruped appears fatter -, none has a more 
sleek or glossy skin. P. 1 1 , n. 12. Argent three moles 
sable, their snouts and feet gules, name, Nangothan. 

MoLE*HiLL, as the example, P. 1, n. 19. 

MoLiNB, A Cross, not so wide or so sharp as that 
which is called ancred. T. 6, n. 2. Argent a cross- 
moline gules, name, Undal. Note, The cross moline 
is used as a distinction for the eighth brother. See 
Distinction of Housks. 

Monkey is a subtle and artful animal, small ia 
stature, and has a long tail> by which it is known 
from the ape .and baboon, that entirely Avant the tail : 
no kind of a snare will take the monkey. The. natives 
of the torrid tracts suppose monkeys to be men, 
capable of speech, but obstinately dumb, for &ar of 
being compelled to labour. P. 11, n.l4. 

Moon : the moon is the type of the church ; for . 
divines comparing Jesus Christ to the sun, do com- 
pare the church to the moon, as receiving all its 
beauty and splendour from him. It is the emblem of 
e^rnity, for that when most declined she renews 
again, and still grows young. It signifies inconstancy 
and lightness, because of its frequent changes. 

Moor-Cock, an heraldic representation of the 
heath-cock. Argent a moor^cock sable, name, Moore* 
P.ll, n. 19. 

Morion, an ancient steel cap or helmet for the 
Jiead. P. 17. ».24; see another ia P. 22, n..22> 
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This is borne by the Earl of Cardigan, Argent, a 
chevron gules between three morions azure. 

MoRsB. See Sea«-Lion. 

MoBTAR, P. 20^ n. 23. Sable, the mortar and 
pestle gules, name, Wakerly. 

MoRTCouRs are lamps used at fhnerals ; tbey are 
borne as part of the wax-chandlers' arms. P. % n. 31. 

MoRTNB is a term Colombiere has applied to n 
lion borne dead; but is represented rampant; and 
the term implies that he has neither tongue, teeth^ 
ncNT claws; which, he says^ is borne bf Leon, an 
ancient barony in Brittany* P. 11, n. 1. 

Motto, a word or short sentence, inserted in a 
BcroU, under, and sometimes orer, a coat of arms, some 
ailuding to the bearings, and tome to the beai^r's 
name ; and others express some action, employment, 
or noble design; tmd may be taken or left a| 
pleasure. 

Mound signifies the world, which it re^nresents^ 
being a globe encircled, and baring a ci^osa <m the 
top ; it represents the sovefeign majesty and jurist 
diction of kings by the roundness of the moilnd ; and 
by the ensigning thereof with a cross is signified that 
the religion and faith of Christ ought to be received 
and rel]gi<>usly embraoed throughout his dominions. 
P. 12, n. 18. Justinia was the first who used the 
orb or mound with a cross on the top, which was in-* 
troduced into Bngland by Edward the Confessor. 

Mountain Cat. See P. 11, n. Id 

Mourn, a term for the Munted head of a tilting 
spear. 

MoussuE, a Cross, for a cross rounded off at th^ 
0»dB. P. 6, n. 20. 



Mullet, supposed to be the rowel of a spur, ani 
should consist of five points only ; whereas stars con- 
sist of six, or more. T. 7^ u. 1. Argent a mullet 
gulesy name, Haye, Some have confounded stars and 
mullets together, which mistake is easily rectified by 
allowing msUets to consist of five points only, and 
stars of six, eight, or more. Bara says, mullets differ 
from stars by being always pierced in the. middle ; 
Gibbon says, all French authors, and M'Kenzie, tak« 
the mullet for the rowel of a spur, which moletle sig- 
nifies in their language ; and they affirm it must bd 
always pierced^ which differenceth it ftasn a star. 
Guillim. 

Mr. Nisbet says, he ordinarily takes mullets for 
stars in blazons, when they accompany celestial 
figures, ifs those in the arms ofBaillie; but when they 
accompany military instruments, and other pieces of 
armour, for spur-rowels: when they have no such 
figures with them, but are alone in the shield, con'* 
sisting only of ^y^ points, as in the arms of Suther^ 
land, Douglas, &c. I take mullets then for stars^ 
except some other documeuts, or tradition, make 
their signification appear. 

MuBAiLLB signifies an ordinary that is walled, as 
P. 18, n. 12. Azure on a pale walled, with three 
pieces on each side, or, an indorse sable, namey 
Sublet* 

Mural-Crown was made of gold, with battle^ 
saents on the circle of it ; was given by the Romans 
to him who first mounted the wall of a besieged town 
or city, and fixed the standard belonging to the army. 
P. 8, n. 23. 

Murrey. See Sanguine. 
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MuscHBTOR signifiefi an eimine spot, without 
those three spots over them that are used in ermine. 

Musical Instruments^ in heraldry^ signify cxm^ 
oord^ joy, and fame. 

MuBiMON, a beast which is said to be engendered 
between a ewe-goat and a ram* P. 13> n. 20. 

MusiON, an ancient term for a cat. 

Muzzled is Avhen animals hare their mouths tied 
with a muzzle. 

Naiant, when fish are borne horizontally across 
the field in a swimming posture. T. 10, n. 3. 

Naissant signifies (coming out) a lion^vor other 
creature, that seems to be coming out of the middle 
of an ordinary or charge, as P. 7^ n. 26. 

Narcissus : ■ this flower consists of six petals, and, 
in shape, resembles the leaf of the cinquefoiL P. 2, 
n. 8. 

Naval-Crown. Claudius, after surprising the 
Britons, invented this as a reward for service at sea : 
it was made of gold, and consisted of prows of 
galleys, and sails placed upon the rim or circle, al-^ 
temately, and fixed over the gate of the imperial 
palace. P. 8, n. 22. 

Nbbule, one of the partition lines, signifies 
clouds, and is used when the outlines of an ordinary 
or partition line run arched in and out, as T. 3. 

NoMBRiL-PoiNT, or uavel-poiut, is that marked 
with the letter F, under the fess-point. T. 1. 

Nowed signifies tied or knotted, and is said of a 
serpent, wyvern, or other creature, whose bodies or 
tails are twisted like a knot. See P. 7> n. 17. The 
arms of the duchy of Milan is, argent, a serpent vairy 
mpaU azure, crowned or, vorant an in/ant issuing gules. 
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The occasion of this bearing was thus: Otko, first 
Viscount of Milan, going to the Holy Land with 
Godfrey of Bouillon, slew in a single combat the 
giant Voltusy a man of an extraordinary stature and 
strength, who had challenged the bravest of the 
Christian army. The viscount having killed him, 
took his armour, and with it his helmet, the crest 
whereof was a serpent swallowing an infant; worn 
by him, as it must be supposed, to strike terror into 
those that should be so bold as to engage him. 

Oak signifies strength, constancy, and long life ; or, 
on a mount in base, an oak acomed proper, name. Wood. 
Plate H, n. 12. 

Obsidional Crown, or garland : it was composed 
of grass, or twigs of trees, interwoven as the example; 
it was by the Romans given as a reward for him that 
held out a siege, or caused it to be raised, repulsing 
the enemy, and delivering the place. P. 8, n. 26. 

Ogress. See Pellet. 

Olivb Crown, or garland. It was given by the 
Greeks to those who came off victorious at the Olympic 
games. P. 22, n. 4. 

OlivE'-Tree is the emblem of peace and concord; 
or, afes8 gules, between three olive-branches, proper, 
name. Roundel. 

Ondee. See Wavy. 

Opinicus : this beast is of heraldic invention ; its 
body and fore legs are said to be like those of a lion ; 
tbe head and neck like those of the eagle ; to the 
body are affixed wings, like those of a griifin ; and it 
hath a tail like that of a camel. P. ] 5, n. 6. Note, 
The opinicus is the crest to the arms of the barber 
surgeons. 
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Or signifies gold, and, in engraving, is represented 
by small dots all over the field or charge'. T. 2. 
Or, two bars sable, between six lions* head coupedy 
three, two, one, gules. Crest a demi-eagle, ermine, 
the wings displayed and erect or. P. 16, n. 7- These 
arms appertained to Henry Kearsly, of London, gent. 
Orb. See Mound. 

Ordinaries are any of those figures which, by 
their ordinary and frequent use, are become peculiar 
to the science ; such as the cross, chief, pate, fesSy 
inescutcheon, chevron, saltire, bend, and bar. T. 4. 
Note^ Feme says, before any of these ordindrieiis 
were ever used in arms, they anciently distinguished 
their leaders' shields with beasts, birds, fishes, 
plants, &c. The ordinaries began long after, and 
were used as differences. 

Orle signifies a border or selvage within the 
shield, at some distance from the edges. T. 5, n. 4. 
Azure, an orle argent, name. Sir John Spring. 

In-Orle; that is, when things are placed regtilarly 
within th^. escutcheon, all about it, in the nattireOf 
an orle, near the edges. P. T, n, 4. Note, Martlets, 
trefoils, &c.,when in-orle, are always eight in humber. 
Orle, of three pieces, sable : this example is 
taken from Upton, to show that this ordinary is 
borne of many pieces. P. 16, n. 17- 

Orle and Bordure, sable, an orle within a bordure 
argent. P. 16, n. 18. 

Ostrich is the largest of all birds; when it lf61ds 
up its head it approaches to the height of two yard^ 
From the idle story of its being able to digest iron, 
this bird is, in heraldry, painted with a horse-shoe in 
its mouth. The saivdy and burning deserts of Africa 
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and Asia are the only native residences of these 
animals. P. 14, n.24. 

Ostrich Feathers are always drawn with their 
tops turned down, as P. 15, n. 8 ; therefore that cir- 
cumstance, as to the tops, need not be mentioned. 
Note, If in coat-armoury an ostrich feather is white, 
and the quill part gold, or any other colour different 
from the feather, it is blazoned penned of such a 
colour, sometimes shafted of such a colour, and some 
say quilled of such a colour. This latter term seems 
the most natural. 

Ostrich Feathers in Plume: if three feathers 
are placed together, as in P. 15, n. 8, they are termed 
a plume, and their number need not be mentioned in 
the blazoning ; but if there are more than three, the 
number should be expressed ; for example, a plume of 
five ostrich feathers. Further, if there are more than 
one row of feathers, those rows are termed in blazon 
heights; for example, a plume of ostrich feathers in 
two heights, by some termed a double plume, as P. 15, 
n. 9. Where the plume is composed of n kie feathers, 
in two heights, they should be placed jffve in the 
bottom row, and four in the top row; if there are 
three heights, then the plume should consist of twelve 
feathers; yiz. five, four, and three. They are termed 
a triple plume. See P. 15, n. 10. 

Otter, an amphibious animal ; it is found only 
at the sides of lakes and rivers ; it is not fond of 
fishing in a running stream; in rivers it always swims 
against the stream ; choosing rather to meet than 
pursue the fishes it preys upon. The otter, when 
tamed, will follow its master like a dog, and even 
fi^h for him. An old otter will never yield while it 
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has life; nor make the least complaint, though 
wounded ever so much by the dogs, nor even when 
transfixed with a spear. Bingley's An, Biog. P. 11, 
n. 10. Argent, a/ess between three otters sable ^ name, 
Lutterel, 

Ounce, or Lynx. 

Over- All is when any charge is borne over 
another. See Plate D, n. 13. Three bars wavy azure, 
over all a lion rampant of the firsts name, Bulbeck, 

Owl. This bird signifies prudence, vigilance, and 
watchfulness, and was borne by the Athenians as 
their armorial ensign. P. 14, n. 16. Note, Owls, in 
heraldry, are always represented fuU-feced. Chin- 
gius Khan, the first Tartarian emperor, being defeated 
in an engagement, and seeing himself closely pursued, 
crept into a bush to hide himself, where he was no 
sooner laid but an owl perched upon the top of it; 
which when the pursuers saw, they neglected the 
search of that bush, supposing no man was there 
where so timorous a bird sat securely; by which 
means Chingius Dreserved his life; in memory thereof 
the Tartars have an owl in great veneration. 

Ox, The ox is the most serviceable creature to 
man, and excellent food when killed: it was one of 
the most agreeable sacrifices that were offered among 
the Jews. The Egyptians worshipped it as a god, 
under the name Apis ; the ox is borne frequently in 
heraldry. The ox, in Egjrpt, was the symbol of fer- 
tility and inundation. Savari/. 

Padlock, sable, three padlocks argent, name, 
Lovett* P. 1, n. 1. 

Pale is an honourable ordinary, consisting of two 
perpendicular lines diaYrw from the top to the base of 
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tlie escutcheon^ and contains the third middle part of 
the field. T. 4, n. 2. Note, The pale is like the 
pallisades used about fortifications, and formerly used 
for the enclosing of camps ; for which reason every 
soldier was obh'ged to carry one, and to fix it accord- 
ing as the lines were drawn for the security of the camp. 

Pall, a cross, is the archiepiscopal ornament sent 
from Rome to metropolitans, and appropriated to arch- 
bishops ; it is made of the wool of white lambs, and re- 
sembles the letter Y in shape. It consists of pieces 
of white woollen stuflf, three fingers in breadth, and 
embroidered with crosses. See P. 4^ n. 10. 

Pallet is a diminutive of the pale, containing 
one half of the breadth of the pale. See T. 4, n. 3. 

Pallisado. See Vallaby. 

Pallisse is like a range of pallisades before a 
fortification, and so represented on a fess, rising up a 
considerable length, and pointed at the top, with the 
field appearing between them. Plate 16, n. 16. 

Palmers' Staffs. See P. T, n. 3. 

Palm-Tree. See P. 22, n. 2. The Egyptians 
represented the year l)y a palm-tree, and the month 
by one of its branches ; because it is the nature of 
this tree to produce a branch every month. 

Paly is when the field is divided into four or more 
even number of parts, by perpendicular lines, con- 
sisting of two difiTerent tinctures interchangeably dis- 
posed. Paly of sixy or and azure y name, Gumey, 
T.5, n.l7. 

Paly-Bendy is by lines perpendicular, which is 
paly, and by others diagonal athwart the shield, from 
the dexter to the sinister, which is called bendy. 
P. 3, n. 22. Paly bendy sinister of six, or and azvxe^ 
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a cantoUy ermine, name. Buck, of Yorkshire. See P. S, 
n. 21. 

In Pale is when things are borne one above 
another perpendicular in the centre of the shield, in 
the nature of a pale. See T. 10, n. 16. 

Per, a particle generally used in heraldry, before 
an ordinary,, to denote a partition of the field, as party 
per /ess, pale, &c. 

Per Pale, so termed when the field or charge is 
equally divided by a perpendicular line, as T. 3, n. 1. 
Party per pale, or and sable, name, Searle. 

Panther. This beast is very beautiful, by reascm 
of the variety of coloured spots where\vith his body 
is overspread : he is a fierce and cruel beast. Note, 
When he is depicted with fire issuing from his mouth 
and ears, he then is termed incensed, P. 14, n. ?• 

Papal Crown. See Pope. 

Papillone is a field divided into variegated 
specks, like those on a butterfly, but ranged like the 
iscales of a fish. P. 3, n. 25. 

Parrot. P. 17, n. 7« Of all foreign birds, the 
parrot is the best known among us, as it unites the 
greatest beauty with the greatest docility. 

Parrots are frequent in the arms of the ancient 
families of Switzerland; occasioned by two great 
factions in the year 1262, which were distinguished 
by their ensigns ; the one having a red standard with 
a white star, and the other a white standard with a 
green parrot : and the families that were concerned 
in those factions bore in their arms either stars or 
^rr ots. 

Partition Lines are such as party-per-pale, 
psrt/-per-beiid, patty -][)eT-fess, Ijarty-per-chevron, 
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party -per-cross, party-per-saltire ; by which is un- 
derstood a shield divided or cut through by a line or 
lines^ either perpendicular, diagonal, traverse, &c. as 
in example, T. 3. Note, Why lines are used in he- 
raldry, is to difference bearings which would be 
otherwise the same ; for an escutcheon charged with 
a chief engrailed differs from a chief wavy as much 
as if the one bore a cross and the other a saltire. 

Party signifies parted or divided, and is applied 
to all divisions of the field, viz. 

Party-per-palb ia the field divided by a per- 
pendicular line. T. 3, n. 1. P arty ^per-palcy argent 
and gules, name, Walgrave. 

Part Y-PER-p ale and Chevron signifies the field 
to be divided into four parts, by two lines 5 one is a 
pale line, the other a line in form of a chevron. P. 3^ 
n. 31. 

Party-per-pale and Base is the field divided 
into three parts by the pale line, and a horizontal in 
base. P. 3, n. 32. 

Paschal Lamb. See Holy Lamb. 

Passant, for beasts when in a walking position. 
T. 8, n. 22. 

Passant-Gardant, for a beast walking full-faced, 
looking right forward. The lion, in this position, 
denotes the prudent judge. T. 9, n. 1. Carter says. 
Gules a lion passant-gardant, or, was the coat-armour 
of the Dukes of Aquitaine, and was joined with the coat 
of the Kings of England, by the match of Henry the 
Second, being before two lions,* the posture and colours 
one and the same. 

Passant- Regardant signifies a beast walking 
and looking behind him. T. 9, n. 12. 
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Pabsion> or cross of the passion^ being like that of 
Calvary^ but has no steps. 

Passion-Nail. See P. 4, n. 31. 

Patbbnal signifies^ in heraldry^ the original anus 
of a family. 

PatbbnosteBj a Cboss^ that which is made of 
beads. P. 4^ n. 7* 

Patoncb^ a Cboss^ is iSory at the ends^ and differs 
from that which is so called^ as that does circumflex 
and turn down : this extends and stretches to a 
pattee form. T. 6, n. 4. Vert^ a cross jmtonce, or, 
name, BoydelL 

Patbiabchal CbosSj 80 called from its being 9^ 
profuriated to patriarchs^ as the triple cros9 is to the 
Pope. P. 4, n. 20. 

Note, Moi'gSMi 8&ys> t|ie patriarchal cross is crossed 
twice, to denote that the work of redemption which 
WAS wrought on the ^aross did extend to the patriarchs 
and pilgrims, viz. Jews and Gentiles. 

Pattee, a Cboss, is small in the centre, and so 
goes on widening to the ends, which are very broad. 
T. 6, n. 6. 

Pattee, a cross pattee, throughout. See P. 16, 
n. 9. Some autbprs term it a cross pattee entire* 

Pattbb are the p^ws of any beast, 

Pavh^lion. See Tent. 

Paw. See Game. 

Peacock, when it is borne affronte, with its tail 
spread, is termed in pride, as P. 7> n. 11 ; when it is 
represented with its wings close, as the example, 
P. 1, n. 15, it is blazoned simply a peacock, and it 
must be drawn as the example. India and Ceylon 
are the real native ftOYiwtne^ ^f the common peacock. 
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Pea-Rise, a term for a pea- stalk, leaved and 
blossomed ; it is a part of the crest of St. Qtiintin. 

Pean, one of the furs, the ground black, and the 
spots gold. P. 13. 

Pearl, in heraldry, is used for argent, and in en- 
graving is left white. 

Pegasus, among the poets, a horse imagined to 
have wings, being that whereon Bellerophon was 
fabled to be mounted when he engaged the Chimera : 
azure, a Pegasus, the wings expanded argent, are the 
arms of the Inner Temple of London. P. 2, n. 20. 

Pelican Heraldic. The pelican is generally 
represented with her wings indorsed, her neck em- 
bowed, pecking her breast ; and when in her nest 
feeding her young, is termed a pelican in her piety. 
This bird was in such esteem with the Egyptians^ 
that they held it as a hieroglyphic of the four duties 
of a father to his children ; viz. generation, education^ 
instruction, and good example. T. 7> n. 19, 

Pelican Natural. In size it exceeds the swan. 
This bird has an enormous bag attached to the lower 
mandible of the bill, and extending almost from the 
point of the bill to the throat. It lives on fish, for 
which it makes excursions out to sea. It is a native 
of Africa arid America. See P. 22, n. 13. 

Pellets are black roundles ; some term them 
ogresses, and gun-stones. T. 8, n. 13. 

Pen. p. 20, n. 17« Gules, three pens argent, 
name, Cowpen. 

Pendant signifies hanging down. 

Pennon, a small flag, ending in one sharp pointy 
or two, which used to be placed on the tops of speaf siiy 
with the arms^ qrest^ or motto^ of the b^ar^, 
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Pbnny-yard-pbnkt, 80 termed from tlie place 
where it was first coined^ which was (as is supposed) 
in the castle oE Penny-yard^ near the market town of 
Ross^ situated upon the river Wye, in the county of 
Hereford. P. 12, n. 16. Azure, three penny^yard- 
pence proper, name, Spence, 

Penoncles. See Pennon. 

Pbrclose, or demi-garter, is that part of the 
garter that is buckled and nowed. See example, 
P. 16, n.23. Or, the perclose of three demi-garters 
nowed azure, garnished of the first, name, Narboon. 

Perflew. See Purple w. 

Perforated. See Pierced. 

Persia, Crown of. P. 8, n. 14. 

Petronel, an ancient name for a pistol. 

Pewit : see the example, P. 5, n. 23. 

Pheon, the iron part of a dart, with a barbed 
head, and is frequently borne in coats, and termed 
a pheon*s head. T. *J, n. 4. 

Phbons, a Cross, of four. T. 6, n. 12. 

Phgbnix, a beautifid Arabian bird, famous among 
the ancients, who describe it in form like the eagle, 
but more beautiful in its plumage ; when advanced 
in age, it makes itself a nest of spices, which being 
set on fire by the sun, or some other secret power^ it 
bums itself, and out of its ashes riseth another. In 
heraldry, a phcenix in fiames proper is the emblem of 
immortality. T. T, n. 20. Burnet, in his Theory 
of the Earth, says, ^^ I do not doubt but the story is a 
fable as to any such kind of bird, single in ber 
species, living and dying, and reviving in that manner: 
but it is an apologue, or a fable with an interpreta- 
tion, and was intended as an emblem of the world. 
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wliieh^ after a long age^ will be consuiiied in the last 
fire ; and from its ashes or remains will arise anoiher 
world, or a new-formed heaven aiid earth. This, I 
think, is the true mystery of the phceni^s, under 
which symbol the Eastern natidtis preserved th« 
doctrine of the conflagration and ren^vaticm of the 
•world." 

Pierced, A Cross, when any ordinary is perforated 
or struck through, with a hole in it, «o as the field 
may be seen ; the piercing must be particularly ex- 
pressed as to its shape, whether square, round, or 
lozenge ; viz. argent^ a cro^s, square pierced, azure. 
P.4, n.l. 

Pike Staff. See the example, P. 2, n. 3. 

Pillar. Or, a pillar sable, enwrapped with im 
adder argent, name, Myntur. P. 12, n. 3. -The adder 
thus enwrapped about the pilkr signifies prudence 
conjoined with constancy ; both which being united 
in men of high spirit, do greatly ai^ail to the achieving 
of noble enterprises. 

Pile is an ordinary, and taken ifer those piles on 
which bridges, &c. are built. Piles have been granted 
to such as have been very useful in founding common- 
wealths and colonies. T. 4, n. 22. Note, Edmond- 
son is of opinion, when there are two, three, or more 
piles, issuing from a chief, and they are not expressed 
in the blazon to meet in a point, they should be 
drawn perpendicular. Argent a pile gules; this ie- 
longed to Sir John Candoys t» the time of Edward the 
Third, Carter. 

Pilgrims' or Palmers' Staffs. See P. 7> t^* 5 
and 10. Azure three pilgrims* crook staffs or, name. 
Pilgrim, 
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Pily-Bbndy : or and azure, a canton ermine, P. T, 
n* 1. 

PAHTY-PBR-PiXiE transposed. This kind of bear- 
ing is rare^ as well as in regard of the transposition 
(hereof; for the natural bearing of piles is with the 
points downwards ; as also in respect that the field is 
divided into three distinct colours. This coat is 
borne by Meinstorpe of Holsatia. P. 3, n. 33. 

Party-pbr-pilb in pointy argent and azure« 
P.3, n.34. 

Party-pbr->pilb in traverse, argent and gules ; so 
termed^ by the lines having their beginning from the 
exact points of the chief and base sinister^ and so 
extend to the extreme line in the fess point on the 
dexter side : this coat is borne by Rath/owe of Hol- 
satia. P. 3^ n. 35. 

PiNCBRSj P. 17, n. 16, argent, a fess, between three 
pair of pincers gules, name, RusseL 

Pine-Tree is the emblem of death, because being 
once cut, it never sprouts again. Argent, on a mount 
in base, a pine-apple tree fructed proper, name. Pine. - 

Placcate, piece of armour worn over the breast- 
plate to strengthen it. 

Plate is a round flat piece of silver, without any 
impression on it. T. 8, n. 10. 

Playi no-Table, or backgammon- tables. P. 5, 
n. 8. Azure, three pair of backgammon tables open 
proper, edged or, name, Pegriz* 

Plough. It was the manner, in ancient times, 
when a city was to be built, to limit out the circuit 
thereof by drawing of a furrow with a plough, as 
Alex, ab Alex, noteth ; also used when they intended 
the final destructiou of a city, to plough it up, and 
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to sow salt therein : as we read that Abimelech^ 
having taken the city of Sichem^ put the people to 
the sword that were therein, destroyed the city, and 
sowed salt thereon ; which was done (as Tremellius 
noteth) in token of perpetual devastaticm thereof: but 
that kind of tracing out their cities was used as a 
happy presage of succeeding abundance and fertility, 
which the citizens should stand in need of. Azure, 
a plough in f ess argent, name, Kroge, P. 12, n. 12. 

Plumby. See Purple. 

Plume. See Ostrich Feathers. 

Plummet, used by mariners to fathom the depth 
of water. P. 2, n. 11. 

Pointed, a Cross. See Equisge. 

Points of the Escutcheon. See Escutcheon. 

Points, a Cross, of sixteen points; so termed 
from its having four points at each extremity. P. 6, 
n. 4. 

In Point, is when swords, piles, &c. are so borne 
as resembling the point of a pile ; that is, that the 
' points of those sharp bearings almost come to meet in 
the base of the escutcheon. 

Poison. See Marined. 

Poland, Crown op. P. 8, n. 13. 

PoMME, A Cross, signifies a cross with a ball or 
knob at each end ; also from pomme, an apple. T. 6, 
n.9. 

Pomegranate: the arms of the city of Granada 
in Spain, is argent a pomegranate in pale, slipt 
proper; this figure is the emblem of royalty, as being 
crowned on the top. P. 12, n. 6. Causin says, the 
pomegranate was the hieroglyphic of populousncss, 
the society of many nations ; friendship. 
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PoHBiB^ arfe gre^n roundles^ and tentied from tbe 
Freticli word pomme, an apple. T. 8, n. 14. 

PoMELLED^ signifies the round ball 4fr knob af- 
fixed to the handle of a sword or dagger. 

FoMMiR^trr, A CnoBs^ signifies more than one -ball 
or knob at each end. P. 6, n. 19. 

Pope's. CRawN, See Tiara. 

Popinjay, a parrot, or parroquet. 

Porcupine is abont two feet long and fifteen 
inches high; the body is covered with quiUsfrtHn ten 
to fourteen inches long, and very sharp at the'pcmits : 
the quills of this animal incline backwards, like the 
bristles of a hog ; but when the animal is irritated, 
they rise and stand erect ISce bristles. The opinion 
of its being able to dart its quills at its enemies is 
now universally allowed to be feibulous; they are 
firmly fixed in the skin, and are only shed When the 
animal moults them, as birds do their feathers. P.^ ] , 
n. 5. Gules a porcupine saiiant argent, quitkdeind 
chained or, name. Sir Simon Eyre, Lord Mm^ of 
London, 1445. He built Leaden-hall. 

PoRTATE, a Cross, so termed, because it does not 
stand upright, as generally Crosses do, but lies 
athwart the escutcheon in bend, as if it were danied 
on a man's shoulder. P. 6, n. 16. 

Portcullis, a falling-door like a harrow, huAg 
over the gates of fortified places, and let down to 
keep an enemy out of a city or castle, the perpen- 
dicular bars being spiked, both to wound the assail<* 
ants, and fix themselves in the ground. The port- 
cullis is one of the distinctions of the royal house of 
Tudor. T. 7, n. 12. 

Portugal, Crown of, \% ^ dxxsijA ettt<Kiet> height- 
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ened up wiih eight arched diadems that support a 
mouad^ en»gned with a plain cross. P. 8^ n. 9. 

Po»E. See Statant. 

Potent, a Cross, so termed by reason of the re- 
semblance its extremities bear to the head of a crutch. 
In Ckaucer*s description of old age, 

^^ So eld she was, that she ne went 
A foote, but it were by potent,'' 

T. 6, n. 5. Azure, a cross potent or, name, Branchley, 

Potent-Cduntbr-Potbnt, argent and azure; so 
termed, as this fiir is said to resemble the heads of 
crutches; so in blazon the colours being named, they 
may be tinctured with any other, as argent, sable, &c« 
T. 2, n. 6. 

PouLDRON, that part of armour which covereth 
the shoulder. 

Powdering signifies the strewing of a field, crest, 
or supporters, irregularly with any small figures, as 
ermine, martlets, fleurs-de-lis, &c. 

pRAsiN, an ancient term for green; from the 
Greek, signifying a leek. 

Precise Midjdlb Chief. See Middle Chief. 

Precise Middle Base. See Middle Basb. 

Pbbdominant signifies that the field is but of one 
tincture. Kimber, 

Prbbne, an instrument used by diothiers in dress- 
ing doth. P. 20, n. 5. Azure, apreene, or,name, Preener* 

Premier, from the French, signifies first $ and 
used by English heralds to signify the most ancient 
peer of uny degree by creation. 

PaBeTER John, or Presbyter John, is drawn as a 
bishop, sitting on a tombstone, having ^i his headL 
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a mitre^ his dexter hand extended^ a mound in his 
sinister, and in his mouth a sword fesswise; the 
point to the dexter side of the field. This is part of 
the arms of the episcopal see of Chichester. P. 16^ 
n.ll. 

Pretence. See Escutcheon of Pretence. 

Pride : this term is used for turkeycocks and pea- 
cocks. When they extend their tails into a circle^ 
and drop their wings, they are said to be in their 
pride. P. 7, n. 11. 

Primrose, an ancient term for the quatrefoil. 

Prisoners* Bolt. See Shackbolt. 

Proper : this term is for creatures, vegetables, &c 
when borne in coats of arms in their natural colours. 

Proboscis is the trunk of an elephant. P. 17, 
n. 20. 

Prussia, Crown of. P. 8, n. 12. 

Purple D, trimmed or garnished, a term for the 
studs and rims of armour being gold : viz. on arm in 
armour proper purfled or. 

Purple w is the embroidery of a bordure of fur, 
shaped exactly like vair. When of one row, it is 
termed purflewed ; when of two, counter-purflewed ; 
and when of three, vair. 

PuRPURE is the colour purple, and, in engraving, 
is represented by diagonal lines, from the left to the 
right; it is said to derive its name from a shell-fish. 
csMqA purpura* T. 2. 

Pyot. a provincial name for a magpie. 

QuADRANS, Lat. a Canton. 

Quadrate signifies square, a cross potent quadrate 
in the centre, that is, the centre of the cross is sqiugrct 

^e^^ P. 4, B. 29. 
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QuARTJSR is an ordinary of a quadrangular fbrm^ 
contains a fourth part of the field] it is formed by 
two lines, one drawn from the side of the shield 
borizontally to the centre, and the other perpen- 
dicularly from the chief, to meet it in the same point. 
T. 4. u. 23, 

QuARTBBiNas are the partitions of a shield, con- 
tdning many coats of arms. See Plate J^ n 19. . 

QuAUTEBiiY is when a shield or charge is divided 
into four parts, by a perpendicular and horizontal 
line, which crossii^ each other iu the centre of the 
field, divide it into four equal parts, called quarters. 
Plate C, n- 6, Plate J, n. 19. 

QuABTSBLY PiSRCED^ signifies a square hole in 
a cross, a millrine, &c. through which aperture the 
field is seen. See examples, P. 4, n. 1 . 

QuABTJQBX^Y QuABTEBED is a saltire quartered in 
the centre^ and the branches are each parted by two 
different tinctures alternately. See Plate J, n. 1 6. 

QuATREFOiL, four-leavcd grass : this, as well as 
the trefoil, is much used in heraldry. T. 6, n. 23. 

Queue, a term for the tail of an animal. 

Quill of Yarn. See the example, P. 5, n. 22. 

Quintain, an ancient tilting block used in a 
sport or game, still in practice at marriages in Shrop- 
shire, and some other counties. The sport consists 
in running a tilt (on horseback) against a quintain, 
oV thick plank, fixed in the ground. He that, by 
striking this plank, breaks the greatest number of 
tilting-poles, and shows the greatest activity, gains 
the prize ; which was formerly a peacock, but of late 
years hath been a garland. See the example, P. 19, 
n. 6. 
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Quintal. There is one at Offham> in Kent ; it 
stands upon a green in the midst of the village^ and 
is about seven feet in length ; the transverse piece is 
about five feet in lengthy the broad part of which is 
marked with many circles about the si^e of a half- 
crown; and at the other end is a block of wood^ 
weighing about four or five pounds^ suspended by a 
chain ; the whole of which turns round upon a pivot 
upon the upright part ; and the game was played as 
follows: a man on horseback being armed with a 
strong pole^ of a certain length, rides with full speed 
within a few feet of the quintal^ and making a strong 
thrust at that part of it where the circles are marked^ 
it is turned round with such violence, that'Unless he 
is very expert, he is sure to receive a blow on the 
head from the pendulous piece on the opposite side. 

Quiver of Arrows, a case filled with arrows. 

Rack-Pole Beacon. See Fire-Beacon. 

Radiant, or Rayonnant, is when rays or beams 
are represented about a charge, as T. 6, n. ]6. 

Raguled is when the bearing is uneven or raggedy 
like the trunk or limb of a tree lopt of its branches^ 
so that only the stumps are seen. One of the lines 
of partition, from its shape, is termed raguled. T. 3, 
P. 4, n. 2. 

Raguly, a Cross, it seeming to be made of two 
trunks of trees without their branches, of which they 
show only their stumps. P. 4, n. 2. Sable, a cross 
raguly, or, name, Stoway. 

Rainbow, a semicircle of various colours, arising 
from clouds. The rainbow is a token of God*s cove- 
nant with Noah, as appeareth Genesis ix. and 13. 
*' I have set my bow in tVie dwxvk, \uid it shall ^' 
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foi* a sign of the coveilant between me and the 
earth," &c. — Ecclesiasticus xliii. 11. " Look upon' 
the rainbow, and praise him that made it; very 
beautiful is it in the brightness thereof; it com- 
passeth the heaven about with a circle, and the hand 
6f the Most High hath bended it." And, indeed, 
worthy is he to be so praised, who, when he could 
have made a bow to destroy us, rather chose to make 
this bow to assure us he would not destroy us : a 
noble precedent to teach nobles to use their strength 
and their weapons rather to preserve and help, than 
to overthrow or hurt those who are under their 
power. Famesius saith, that the rainbow appearing 
in the south betokeneth rain ; in the west, it fore- 
showeth thunder; and in ^e east, prognosticates 
fair weather. Plate H, n. 6. Argent^ a rainbow 
proper, name, Pont 

Rampant is when a beast standeth upright on his 
hinder leg; the lion, in this position, signifies vigour 
and courage, also the hieroglyphic of heroes and 
illustrious princes. T. 9, n. 2. 

Rampant-Gardant signifies a lion standing up- 
right on his hinder legs, full-faced, looking right 
forward ; in this position it denotes the noble lord. 
T. 9, n. 2. 

Rampant-Regardant; a term for any beast 
standing upright on its hinder legs, looking behind 
or towards its back, and signifies circumspection and 
caution. T. 9, n. 4. 

Ram; the chief part of his strength lieth in his 
head, where he is well armed to fight, and is of great 
force, passing all other sheep. The inhabitants of 
Thebes ro^arded the ram as ^ei^, ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ 
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on its flesh. Erery year^ on die festival of Jupiterj 
tbey cut off the head of a ram, and take off its akm, 
with which they cover the statue of the god. He* 
rodotus, lib. 2. Proclus says^ the Eg3rptians had a 
aiagular veneration for the ram> because the image t^ 
Ammon bore his head, and that this sign^ the first of 
the sodiac^ was the presage of the fruits of the earth* 
SMe a chevron, between three rams heads ceupeds 
argent, name, Ramsey, 

Raping^ an old term for rav^ious beasts when re- 
presented /eec&'n^* - 

Ravsn. This bird is found in almost all ooiui«^ 
tries in the worlds iot it can bear any sort of we^ither; 
he is very bold^ flies to a great height^ and* has an 
extraordinary fine smell. Linnseus observes^ that the 
Swedes look upon ravens as sacred birds^ and no one 
attempts to kill them. It is considered as the emblem 
of constancy; or, a raven proper, name> Corbet. P. 11. 
a. 18. Oddune^ Earl of Devonshire^ having killed 
Hubba> the Dane^ he got possession, of the famous 
Rectfen, or enchanted st^dard: it ccmtained the 
figure of a raven^ which - had been inwoven by the 
^bree sisters of Hinguar and Hubba with mamy 
magical incantations^ and which^ by its different 
movements, prognosticated^ as the Danes beliered, 
the good or bad success of any enterprise. Hume, 

Ray^ or stream of lights from any luminous body^ 
as the sun or stars. Plate B^ n. 30. 

Rayonnant, a Cross, is that which has rays of 
glory behind it, darting from the centre to all tiie 
([uarters of the escutcheon. T. 6, n. 16. 

Rebated is when the top or point of a weapon is 
iiroikeii off. 
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Rebatement. See Difference. 

Rebus> expressed in a remarkable manner in our 
sculptures of the 16th century^ by an association of 
the figures of men, particular parts of the human 
body^ and certain familiar objects in nature and art. 
Examples of name ; as Islip, abbot of Westminster> 
sculptured in the churchy a portrait of the abbot 
slipping from a tree. Bolton, prior of St. Bartholo- 
mew, Smithfield, sculptured in the church ; a bolt 
or arrow pierced through a tun. Rose Knoiwing in 
a painting on glass in an old house, Islington, the 
representation of a rose, a knot, or twisted cord, and 
a wing. 

Rebus, in heraldry, is meant such a coat as by its 
figure alludes 'to the name of the person ; as, three 
salmons, for Salmon, a pine-tree, for Pines, &c. 

Reed. . See Slay. 

Regardant signifies an animal looking behind, 
having its face turned towards its back: as seeing, 
marking, vigilant. T. 9, n. 12. 

Rein Guard, for that part of armour which guards 
the lower part of the back. 

Rein Deer, as drawn in armory, is a stag with 
double attires -, as the example, P. 15, n. 5. 

Remora. This word, in heraldry, is used to de. 
note a serpent, in blazoning the figure of Prudence, 
"^fhich is represented holding in' her hand a javelin- 
entwined with a serpent proper; such serpent is ex- 
pressed by the word Remora. 

Renverse, is when any thing is set with the head 
downwards, or contrary to its natural way of being j 
as a chev]|>n with the point downwards, or when ^ 
beast isJiud OQ its back* P. 11^ n* 3^ 
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Re RE Mousfly or Bat. This crestnre is of sach 
near resemblance to both bird and beasts that it may- 
be doubted of which kind it is ; £ar by its wings and 
flyings it sho^d be a bird ; and by its body, a kind 
of mouse ; bringing forth its young alive> and sucklnig: 
tfaesn with its paps, which no other bird doth ; neither 
hath any ereature but this wings made of pamudeSy 
€9 thm skins : argent, a rere-mottst dispiuyed sabie, 
name, Boater* P. 14, n. 18. 

RscBRCBLBB. See Cercblks. 

Recrosbed is the same as a cress crosslet. 

Respecting, a term for &sAi, or tame beast, 
when placed upright one against the other. T. 10> 
n. 5. 

Rbst : this figure is teamed by some a rest for a 
horseman's lance; others a musical instrumeiit> 
termed a clarion or claricord. T,^,n.ll. 

Rbstriall^ an ancient term for Barry> Paly and 
Pily. 

Rhinoceros. This beast, which is of great bulk 
and strength^ is found in the deserts of Arabia, and 
taketh its name from the horn in his nose. He is a 
mortal enemy to the elephant, whom he seldom meets 
without a battle. P. 14, n. 21. 

Ribbon or Riband, is the eighth part of the bmd, 
but does not touch the escutcheon at either end. T. 4, 

n. a 

Rich Colour. See Gulbs. 

Ring of gold was used by the Romans as a maik 

of nobility; the people wore silver rings, and the 

leaves iron. The ring is a t3rpe of fidelity* The 

ancients did not wear rings for ornaments so muoh 

B8 for use of sealing, coB&idexVn^ih&t the seal gave a 
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better proof than the writing, of tibe validity of the 
charter. 

.RisiNO> for birds preparing to fly. T. 9^ n. 20. 

RoMPU, aOhevron^ signifying a chevron^ bend, 
or the like, to be broken. P. 3, n. 18. Sable, a 
chevron rompu, between three mullets or, name, Sault. 
See Plate C, n. 27- 

Hose, in blazon, the following (according to Guil- 
lim) should be observed, viz. argent a rose gules 
bmrbed and seeded proper. Note, The rose is blazoned 
gules, (the leaves are called barbed, and are always 
green, as the seed in the middle is yellow) ; the word 
/irqper should be omitted in blazoning this flowa*; 
for it could not be understood of what colour, as 
there are two atrts, white and red. T. 6, n. 24. The 
rose is used as a distinction for the seventh brother. 
See Distinction of Houses. P. 10, n. 7- \ 

The roses of England were first publicly assumed 
as devices by the sons of Edward III. John of 
Gmmt^ Duhe of Lancaster, used the red rose. £Dr the 
badge of his family, and his brother Edward, wiio was 
created Duke of York, anno 1385, took a white rose 
for his device, which the followers of them and their 
heirs did afterwards bear for distinction in tiiat 
bloody war between the two houses of York and Lan* 
caster; which two families being happily united by 
Henry VII., the msde heir of the house of Lancaster, 
in marrying Princess Elizabeth, the eldest daughter 
and heiress of -Efi&trarc? I V. of the liouse of York, in 
anno 1486, the two roses were united in one, which 
became the royal badge of England. 

RosELETTES, Leigh says, signifies single roses, 
having five leaves each. 
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Rose-Double. Sec P. 6, n. 21. 

RouNDLEs, or RouNDL^Ts ; first is the Bezant ; 
a piece of gold coin which was current in Byzantium 
(now called Constantinople). Second is the PiiATB; 
a round flat piece of silver^ without any impression^ 
but, as it were, formed ready to receive it. When 
any of these figures are found of the colour green> 
they must (in blazon) be called Pome is ; if blue> 
Hurts ; if red, Torteauxbs ; if purple, GroiiPBS j 
if black. Pellets ; if tenne. Oranges ; if sanguine^ 
GuzEs. T. 8, n. 9 to 15. According to the autlunr 
of Notitia Anglicana, they signify little bread cakes 
used in the croisades, of variety of colours, like our 
modern eatable wafers. Note, If there are two, three^ 
or more, in a coat, and they be couaterchanged^ be 
they of any colour or metal, they retain the name of 
roundles, viz. party per pale, or and gules, three 
roundles counterchanged, name, Ahtot, 

N. B. Only English heralds term the roundles by 
their several names as above ; whereas the French^ 
and all other nations, have no such practice, but ex- 
press the colour of every roundle, terming them all 
torteauxes. 

Rousant, a term for a bird rising as if preparing 
to take wing, but whose weight of body prevents it 
from rising into the air, as swans, &c. When this 
term is applied to a swan, we are to understand that 
her wings are indorsed; as the example, T. 10, n. Id. 

Ruby, a stone used in heraldry instead of gules, 
being of a red colour. This stone was the last of the 
third row of Aaron's breast-plate whereon Gnd was 
engraved. 
Russia, Crowi^ oy. "P.^, w. II. 
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RuSTRE is a lozenge pierced round in the middle. 
Some authors say the rustre was fixed at the end of 
lances used in tournaments; others^ that it was a 
piece of iron which interposed between the heads of 
nails fixed on ports of cities and castles. See P. 6, 
n. 22. Boyer says, rustre is from the German rautCy 
which signifies a nut of a screw. 

Sable is the colour black, and in engraving is re- 
presented by perpendicular and horizontal lines cross- 
ing each other. T. 2. 

Sacre or Saker, of the falcon kind; the head 
gray, the feet and legs bluish, the back a dark brown. 

Sagittarius is an imaginary creature, being half 
man and half beast, and a poetical fiction ; it re- 
presents one of the twelve celestial signs, and was 
borne by King Stephen of England, by reason he 
entered the kingdom when the sun was in that sign, 
and obtained a great victory by the help of his 
archers; and took for his arms the said sign, and 
left off bearing both the arms of his father, Stephen^ 
Earl of Champaine, and his grandfather, William 
the Conqueror. Guillim. P. 14, n. 1. 

Sail, P. 20, n. Id, Gules, three sails argent, name, 
Cavell. Pliny says, Icarus, the squ of Daedalus, was 
the inventor of sails. 

Salamander is represented like a small common 
lizard; its legs and tail are longer; the belly is 
white ; one part of the skin is black, and the other 
yellow ; both of them very bright, with a black line 
all along the back, where those spots are, out of which 
(as some writers will have it) a ceitain liquor or 
humour proceeds, which quencheth the heat of fire 
when it is in the same. Salamanders are bred in the 
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Alps, and some parts of Germany^ in marshy wet 
places: that a salamander can live in^ and not be 
burned by^ the fire, is without foundation of truth, 
for the experiment has been tried. A salamander 
was the hieroglyphic of constancy. P. 17^ n. 3. 
Azure, a salamander , or, in ihefiamei proper, name, 
Cennino, 

Saliant signifies a beast leaping on its prey, and 
is the emblem of the valiant captain. T. 9, n. 6. 

Counter-Sal I ANT is when .two beasts on the 
same escutcheon are saliant; the one leaping one 
way, and the other another, so that they look the 
direct opposite ways; as the. example, T. 9, n.9. 

Salled Headfieck, an ancient t&cm for a hel* 
met. 

Salts, or Saltckllbrs, are vessels, with salt 
falling from the sides, as borne in the arms ef the 
Salters' Company ; as P. 15, n. 26. Some heralds 
have blazoned them sprinkling salts. They were 
anciently drawn as the example. At coronati<m 
dinners, and all great feasts given by the nobility and 
gentry, it was usual to «et one of these salts in the 
centre of the dining table; not only for holding salt 
for the use of the guests, but as a mark to separate 
and distinguish the seats of the supemr sort of the 
company from those of an inferior degree; it beinj^ 
the custom of former times to set the nobility and 
gentry above the salt, and the yeomanry and persons 
of lower rank below the salt. Hence the common 
expressions of above the salt, and below the salt. 

Saltire. This cross is an ordinary which is 
formed by the bend dexter and bend sinister crossing 
each other in the centre iti ^eute angles, which, un- 
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charged^ contains the fifth, and charged the third 
part of the field. T. 4, n. 21. 

Pbr Saltire is when the field is divided into 
four parts by two diagonal lines^ dexter and sinister^ 
that cross each other in the centre of the fields di- 
viding it into four equal j»arts, in form of a saltire. 
T. 3> n. 6. Party per saitire, ermine and gules, name^ 
Restwold, 

Sanguine is the murrey colour^ or dark red^ and 
is represented in engraving by lines diagonally from 
t^ dexter to the sinister side^ and from the sinister 
to the dexter, P. 18, n. 2. 

Sans-Nombre signifies many whole figures strewed 
an the field ; but if part of them are cut off at the 
extremities of the escutcheon, As the exam|der P» 7> 
n: 31, it then is termed SemS. 

Sapphire, in heraldry>, is used t» expr^s the 
colour azure, it being a stone of a fine sky-blue 
colour, and the hardest next a diamond. It was oite 
of the stones pnt into the breast-plate of the k^h 
pijest of the Jews. 

Sardonyx ; this stone is used in heraldry instead 
of sanguine, or dark red ccJour. 

Saturn, one of the planets, and is used instead ef 
tlie coldur sable. 

SAfYftAL, a fictitious animal, having the body of 
a lion, the tail and horns of an ant^ope, and the 
face of an old man. P. 18, n. 9. 

Satyre. See Man Tygbr. 

Scaling Ladder. This instrument is used to 
scale the walls of besieged castles and cities. Plate C, 
n. 18. Argent three scaling ladders bendwise gules, 
name, Killingworth, 
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ScABPE ; it is supposed to represent a shoulder-, 
belt, or an officer's scarf. T. 4, n. 11. 

Sceptre, a royal staff, used by kings; azure a 
sceptre in pale or, ensigned with an eye. P. 12, n. 9. 
The eye is the emblem of providence in government, 
being the watchman of the body ; the sceptre is an 
emblem of justice; so by some it is made an ancienter 
ensign of a king than the crown or diadem. Sceptres 
and crowns were in former times not hereditary, but 
the recompense of valour. Eustathius* The sceptre 
was originally a javelin without a head. Tarquin the 
Old first used it among the Romans, which he adorned 
on the top with an eagle. 

Scorpion, P. 17, n. 19, is one of the largest of the 
insect tribe, and is no less terrible from its size than, 
its malignity. This insect^ which is but too common 
in all hot climates, is extremely bold and watchful. 
Wlienever any thing approaches, it seldom exhibits 
signs of fear, but, with its tail erect, and sting in 
readiness, as fully confident of the force of its poison, 
it waits an attack with courage and intrepidity, and 
seldom desists till either it is killed or its enemy is 
put to flight. Argent afess engrailed between three 
scorpions, erect sable, name, Colle. 

Scotch Spur, P. 20, n. 19. This is the ancient 
way of lyiaking spurs (before rowels were invented), 
with the buckles fixed to the heel-piece, as the ex- 
ample. Tilliet says, that gilt spurs were fit for the 
dignity of a knight, and white spurs for an esquire. 

Scrip, argent a chevron between three palmers' 
scrips, the tassels and buckles or, name. Palmer, P. 12, 
n, 7« In the chancel at Snoland, in Kent, where 
Thomas Palmer, who married with th^ daughter of 
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Fit^Simoiii lieth buried^ is the following epi« 
taph : — 

'* Palmers all our faders were, 
I a Palmer lived here ; 
And traveled stilly till worn wud age 
I ended this world's pilgrimage. 
On the blest Ascension day> 
In the cheerful mouth of May, 
A thousand with four hundred seaven, 
I took my journey hence to heaven." 

Palmer (so called from a staff of a palm»tree> 
which they carried as they returned from the holy 
war)^ a Pilgrim that visited holy places ; yet a Pil« 
grim and a Palmer differed thus: a Pilgrim had 
some dwelling-place, and a Palmer had none; the 
Pilgrim travelled to some certain place, the Palmer 
to all, and not to any one in particular ; the Pilgrim 
must go at his own charge, ^e Palmer must profess 
wilful poverty; the Pilgrim might give over his pro- 
fession, but the Palmer might not. Bailey, The 
d^ess of a Pilgrim was an under vest, with an outer 
robe, having half-open sleeves, showing the under- 
sleeves, which continued to the wrists. On his head 
a broad-brimmed hat, with a shell in front ; mi his 
^eet sandals, or short laced boots ; in his hand a staff, 
and by his side a scrip. 

ScROGs, a term used by the Scotch heralds for a 
small branch of a tree. 

Scroll, or label, wherein the motto is inserted. 

ScRUTTLB. See Winnowing-Basket. 

Scutcheon. See Escutcheon. 

Scythe, an instrument used in hufibssidr{. .Asr^ie;*!^ 
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a scythe, and in f ess a fleur-de-lis sable, name> Snt^de, 
or Sneyde. P. 7^ n. 34. Note, Morgan says, Snyde, 
in the ancient Saxon language, did signify to cut : 
Snydee, a cutter, being our ancient name for a tailor^ 
as Verstegan testifies, till we had the name tailleur 
from the French, having the same signification. 

Sea-Horse ; the fore part is formed like a horse, f 
with webbed feet, and the hinder part ends in a fishes 
taU. P. 14, n. 3. 

Sea-Gull. It inhabits the nothern climates ; its 
food is fish; the bill is strong and straight, and 
hooked at the point; the nostrils are oblong and 
narrow, placed in the middle of the bill ; the tongue 
is cloven. The legs short and naked above the 
knees 5 and the back toe small.;j P. 19, n. 17- Azure 
a chevron or, between three sea-gulls argent, name, 
Houlditch, 

Seal. See Marine Wolp. 

Seal's Paw, erased, P. 19, n. 9. Argent, a chevron 
between three seals' paws, erased, sable. This is the 
arms of Yarmouth, in Norfolk. 

Sea-Dog is drawn in shape like the talbot, but 
with a tail like that of the beaver ; a scalloped fin con- 
tinued down the back from the head to the tail ; the 
whole body, legs, and tail scaled, and the feet webbed. 
P. 15, n. 7» Note, Two such dogs are the supporters 
of the arms of Baron Stourton, 

Sea-Lion. The upper part is like a lion, and the 
lower part like the tail of a fish. See P. 15, n. 20.. 
JVb^e, When the sea-lion is drawn erect, as P. 14, 
n. 29, it is blazoned, viz. a sea-lion,. erect on hi^ tqil. 

Sea-Pie, a water- fowl of a dark brown colour, 
Tvith a red head, viuA \W iv^.tV ^wd ^in^ white* 
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P. 15, n. 3. Chiles, a chevron, between three sea-pies , 
or, name, Sat/er* 

Sbax, a scimitar, with a semicircular notch hoi- ' 
lowed out of the back of the blade. P. 15, n. 2. It 
is said to be formed exactly like the Saxon sword. 
Verstegan says, this was a weapon of the Saxons, 
which they wore under their coats when they slew 
the Britons on Salisbury plain. Rapin says, the 
word Saxon comes from Seax, which in their Ian* 
guage signifies a sword. They had two sorts; a 
long one, which they wore by their side, and another 
that was shorter, which served for a dagger: both 
were in the shape of a cutlass or falchion. 

Seeded is chiefly applied to roses, to express the 
colour of their seed. 

Sbgreant signifies a griffin erect on its hind legs,' 
with the wings indorsed, and displayed as ready to 
fly. P. 7, n. 13. 

Seqeant signifies sitting : the lion in this position 
is supposed to be returning from his prey, taking his 
rest ; for when he is sitting he is determined not to 
fly. Some authors say, the lion in this position is 
the emblem of the advised counsellor. T. 8, n. 21. 

Sejant-Addorsed is when two beasts are sitting 
back to back. T. 9, n. 11. Argent, two squirrels 
sejant-addorsed gules, name, Samwelh 

Sem:^ is an irregular strewing without number, all 
over the field. P. 7^n. 31. 

Sengreen, or house-leek, is part of the arms of 
Caius College, Cambridge. 
...Sbntrie, an ancient term for Piles. 

Seraph's Head is a child's head between three 
pair of wings ; the two uppermost and tw<i \sy«'a.- 
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most are counterly crossed ; the two middlemost dis- 
played. See P. 19, u. 1. 

Serpent. The Egyptians, Phoenicians, Greeks, 
and Romans, nsed to worship) the serpent. Thi^ 
animal, when stamped on money, and represehted iii 
jiainting, Was a hieroglyphic of health and good 
fortune. It is probable that Moses, in order to oblige 
the J^ws to address themselves to God, and to ek-^ 
pect from Hiin health and the cure of their diseases, 
which they wanted, might therefore have set up the 
brazen serpent, which in Egypt was the hieroglyphic 
of both. ^ 

Shackbolt, by some called a prisoner's bolt. 
P. 2, n. 24. Sable, three pair of shackbolts argefit, 
name, Anderton. See one pair. P. 15, n. 27« 

Shafted is when ja spear-head has a handle in it ; 
then it is termed shafted. 

SffAjcE-FoRK. See Hay-Fork. 

Shamrocks, a term in Ireland for the trefoil, or 
three-leaved grass. 

Shave. See Curriers' Shave. 

Shield, an ancient piece of armour, carried on the 
arm, on which arms or devices were frequently borne. 
JVb^e, Carter says, for the form, or rules for thfe shape 
of shields, there can be none ; for any form that a 
shield may be devised into tiiay be taken for the 
shape of an escutcheon. 

Ships are borne in arms, and very properly, by 
those who have performed noble actions at sea, and 
raised themselves to posts of honour for services on 
that element. Causin says, the ship is the emblem 
<)f importation and exportation. 
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like the duck. The ancient heralds drew this bird 
with a tuft on its breast, and another on the back of 
its head^ as P. 15, n. 1. Gules, a shoveller ardent, 
name, Langford. 

Shruttlk. See Winnowing-Basket . 

Shuttle ; argent, three weavers* shuttles sable y 
tipped, and furnished with quills of yam, name, 
Shuttleworth. P. 12, n. 22. Weaving was the in-, 
vention of the Egyptians. According to Pliny, 
Arachne was the first spinner of flax-thread, the 
weaver of linen, and knitter of nets. It seemetK 
that those arts were first learned by imitation of silk- 
worms -and spiders, whose subtle works no mortal 
hand can match. 

Signet-Royal. See Cyonkt-Royal. 

Silk-Hanks, P. 20, n. 14. Such are b<M*ne in 
the arms of the Silk-Throwers' Company. r 

Sinister signifies the left side or part of any 
thing, and is the female side in an impaled coatr 
See the example, a sinister hand. P. T, n. 33. 

Sinister Canton is the canton placed on the left 
side of the shield in chief. 

Sinister Bend is a bend placed from the sinister 
cliief to the dexter base, and in size the same as the bend.: 

Sinister Chief is the left side of the chief, ex- 
pressed by the letter C, Table 1. 

Sinister Base, the left-hand part of the base re- 
presented by the letter H, Table 1., * 

Sinople signifies the colour green. 

Skein, a Scotch term . for a dagger. Gules ar 
chevron, between three skeins argent, hilted and pomelled 
or, surmounted of as' many wolves', heads, couped close. 
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Slay^ Slea^ or Reed; an instrument used by 
weavers^ and borne as part of the arms of the Com- 
pany of Weavers of the city of Exeter. P. 2, n. 18. 

Sling. See P. 19, n. 19. Such a sling is part of 
the arms of Cawardyn ; viz. sable, a sling hendwise 
between twopheons' heads. 

Slipped is a flower or branch plucked from the 
stock. T. 10, n. 11. 

Sluo^orn : this term is used by the Scotch heralds 
fbr what the French call le eri de guerre, and the 
English the cry q/" f(?ar. 

Sjiallage Garland was given to the conquerors 
at the N^emean Games, so called from the Nemean 
Forest in Achaia, where they were celebrated in 
honour of Hercules, wh6 there slew a great lion. 

Snail. The bearing of the snail signifies that 
much deliberation must be used in matters of great 
difficulty and importance; for although the snail is 
slow in motion, yet By perseverance in its course^ it 
ascendeth the top of the highest tower. P. 12, n. 13. 
Sable, a /ess between three hottse-snails, argent, name. 
Shelly. 

Snake, with his tail lo^dged in his iHiotltb, Hmnciig 
the Egyptians represented thel yertr. 

Sol, the sun, and in hfetaldry 86nletim^ is used 
to express gold, inhldzirintig the arins of 8(ffefeigas*, 

Soldering-Iron, a tool used by the plufiab^j^ 
and borne in the arms of their cotiipauy. P. 2^ n. 33. 

Spadk-Iron, or the shoeing of a spad^^ P. 15, 
n. 25. Azure, three spade-itons or, name/ BettM^ 

Spain, Crown of. See P. 8, n. 8. 

Spangelled, or fettered, is when a horse haft his 
fore and hind legs, o£ \Jaft xiRax %\dft> fettered tvitfc 
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fetter-locks fastened to the ends of a sticlc. P. 19^ 
n. 21. This is the arms of PercivalL 

SpBRV£ns> a term for tents, &o granted to the 
Upholders' Company. 

Sphano^ in Hebrew, from whence the word 
Sphinx is derived, signifying overflowing. Spelman, 

Sphinx is said to have had a head, face, and 
breasts like a woman ; body and legs like a lion, and 
wings like a bird. This figure is the Egyptian em- 
blem of the overflowing of the Nile, which began at the 
entering of the £un into the sign of Leo, and con- 
tinued during its passage through the constellation of 
Virgo, and ended at the equinox. This example is 
borne as a crest, name, AsgiL P. 14, n. 2. 

Spioeb. The spiders feed on flies ; the web by 
which they entangle the insects is a surprising part 
of the animal economy. When they form the web, 
they are supplied with a glutinous matter contained 
in their bodies ; they have five teats for spinning it 
into thread. When they enter on this fabric, the 
animal distils a drop of glutinous liquor, and creep- 
ing along the wall and joining its thread as it pro- 
ceeds, darts itself to the opposite side, where the 
other end is to be listened. The first thread first 
farmed, being diawn tight and fixed at each end, the 
spider runs on it backwards and forwards, still 
doubling it, as on this depends the stability of the 
whole : it makes a .number of threads parallel to the 
first, imd.then crosses theuLwith others ; the clammy 
substance of which, they are formed serving, when 
first made, to bind them to each other. At the 
bottom of the web is a funnel, in which the spider is 
concealed. In this den it ^vatches with as^idait^ tS]A. 
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its prey is entangled^ on which it instantly darts l^itb 
inevitable ruin. A cobweb, in the centre a spider, 
name^ Cobster, of Lombardy. See P. 16, n. 10. 

Splendor ; this is a term for the sun, when re- 
presented with a human face, and environed with rays. 

Springing, for beasts of chase, is the same as 
saliant for those of prey. T. 9, n, 15. 

Square, P. 20, n. 7« Argent, a chevron, between 
three carpenters* squares, sable, name, Attow, 

Squirrel : its head, tail, and colour, are much 
like those of a fox ; its food is nuts, fruits, and vege- 
tables. P. 11, n. 24. 

Shuttle. See Winnowing-Basket. 

Stafford Knot. See the example, P. 15, n.31. 
Or, on a chevron gules, a Stafford knot argent, is the 
arms of Stafford town. 

Stag is an admired beast for its elegance dnd 
beauty. The senses of smelling and hearing are in 
this animal remarkably acute. On the slightest 
alarm he lifts his bead and erects his ears, standii^ 
for a few minutes as if in a listening posture. When- 
ever he ventures upon unknown ground, or quits his 
native coverts, he first stops at the skirts oi the plain, 
to examine all around: he next turns against the 
wind, to examine by the smell if there be any enemy 
approaching. T. 9, n. 14. 

Stars are used in coat-armour, and are the em- 
blems of prudence, which is the rule of all virtues, 
enlightening us through the darkness of this world. ' 

Statant signifies an animal standing on all his 
£eet. T. 8, n. 23. 

Staves of an Escarbuncle are the eight rays 
tb&t issue from its ceivU^i. ^evi T. 7> n. 18. 
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Stilts were anciently used for the . scaling of 
walls^ castles^ &c. See the example^ P. 7> n. 5. 
Argenty two stilts in saltire sable, garnished or, is the 
arms of Newhy, of Yorkshire. 

Stibrup. p. 17, n. 22. Gules, three stirrups with 
buckles and straps or, name^ Scudamore. 

Stork is the true and lively image of a son ; for 
whatsoever duty a son oweth to his parents^ they are 
all found and observed in the stork : this bird is the 
emblem of piety and gratitude. The Thessalians 
wcNTshipped the stork^ and to kill one of these birds 
was death. Argent, a stork sable, membred gules, 
name, Starkey, of Cheshire. P. 14^ n. 19. 

Streaming is the stream of light darting from a 
comet. See Plate H, n. 7« 

SuFFLUE^ a term for a rest or clarion. 

SuN^ in heraldry^ is represented with a human 
face^ environed with rays^ and is termed a sun in its 
splendor. P. 17> n. 5. 

Supeb-Charob is one figure charged or borne 
upon another. ' 

Scjper-Imbattled ; azure, afess, super-imbattled, 
between six estoiles or, name^ Tryon. See Plate A^ 
n. 8. 

SuppoBTBBS are figures^ animals^ or birds^ which 
stand on each side of the shield^ and seem to support 
the same. 

Suppressed. See Debbuisbd. 

SuBMOUNTED is whcu oue charge is placed over 
another. See Plate A^ n. 34, viz. sable, a pile argent, 
surmounted of a chevron gules, name> Dyxton. 

SuBTouT^ a term for over-all, and signifies a small 
escu;tcheon, containing a coat of augmentation. 
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Swallow. This bird is the most welcome hiur- 
binger^ showing the approach of the pleasing spring. 
Or three swallows close, proper, name^ Watton. See 
P. 22, n. 23. 

Swan ; the swan is called Apollo^s bird^ for his 
colour^ which is the emblem of innocence; his 
strength is said to lie in his wings; and is mnch 
borne in armory. P. 14^ n. 15. Gules^ a swan ar- 
gent, membered or, name^ Leyham. 

SwEFB ; used in anciient times to cast stones into 
towns and fortified places of an enemy. This in- 
strument was invented by the Phcenicians. P. 2, 
n. 17. Argent, a swepe azure, charged with a stone or, 
name^ Magnatl, 

Swivel, two iron links which turn on a bolt. See 
manacle. P. 2, n. 29. Note, Three such are borne 
on a chevron, in the arms of the Ironmongers* Com- 
pany. 

Svnamur. See Sanguine. 

Syphon. See Pire-Buckbt. 

Syrbn, or Mermaid. 

Tabard, a short loose garment for the body, with- 
out sleeves, and was worn by our ancient knights 
over their armour, in order to distinguish them in 
battle; whereon were embroidered their arms, &c. 
At present a tabard is worn only by heralds, -on 
public occasions. 

Tabernacle. See Tent. 

Talbot, a sort of hunting dog between a homid 
and a beagle, with a large snout, long, round, haa^ 
ing, and thick ears. The dog is the emblem of love, 
gratitude, and integrity. P. 14, n. 26. Argent a 
talbot passant, Sfibley guttc d'or, ^vssx^^Shirrmgton. 
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Taper-Candlestick. See Candlestick. 

Target. See Shield. 

Tasces^ or Tasbes, a part of armour to cover the 
thighs. 

Tassel is* a bunch of silk^ or gold fringe^ and is 
an addition to the strings of mantles and robes of 
state. P. 1 7^ n- 18. Gules three tassels, or, narne^ 
Wooler, 

Tasseled ; that is, decorated with tassels. 

Tau, a Cross, or St. Anthony's cross ; so called 
because St. Anthony the monk is always painted with 
it upon his habit ; likewise named from the Oreek 
letter tau. P. 4, n. 26. 

Teazel, the head or seed-vessel of a species of 
thistle ; it is used by clothiers in dressing dtfth, and 
borne in the arms of their coihpany. P. 2, n. 7* 

Tenne, or Tawny, signifies orange-colour, and 
in engraving is represented by diagonal lines from 
the dexter to the sinister side of the shield, traversed 
by perpendicular lines. P. 18, n. 1. 

Tent, tabernacle, or pavilion. Tents were the 
chief habitations of the ancient patriarchs, in the first 
ages of the world ; such kind of habitatrons best fit 
their uses, for they often remove their seats, to refc^sh 
thar cattle with change of pasture. Such is the 
manner of the Arabs at this day, having no cities, 
towns, or villages, to inhabit, but the open fields, in 
tents, after the manner of the ancient Scythiabs. 
P. 16, n. 21. Sable, a chevron between three tents, 
argent, name, Tenton. 

Tete signifies the head of an animal. 

Thatch- Rakb. P. 20, n. 4. 

Thunderbolt, in heraldry, is a twisted bar in 
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pale inflamed at each end^ surmounting two ja^ed 
darts^ in saltire^ between two wings displayed with 
streams of Are : this was the ensign of the Scythians. 
P. 12, n. 20. The bearing of lightning signifies the 
effecting of some weighty business with much celerity 
and force: in all ages this hath been reputed the 
most quick^ forcible^ and terrible dart> winged with 
fate, wherewith the Almighty striketh where he 
pleaseth. 

Tiara, a cap of golden cloth, from which hang 
two pendants, embroidered and fringed at the ends^ 
seme of crosses of gold. This cap is enclosed by 
three marquises' coronets; on the top is a mound t^ 
gold, with a cross of the same. When Boniface VIII. 
was elected into the see of Rome, 1295, he first en- 
compassed his cap with a coronet ; Benedict II,, in 
1^5, added a second to it ; and John XXII,, in 141 1, 
a third, with a view to indicate by them that the 
pope is sovereign priest, the supreme Judge, and the 
sole legislator amongst Christians. P. 8, n. 4. 

Tierce is a term for a shield iierced, divided, or 
ingrafted into three areas, P. 6, n. 26 to 33. These 
partitions, by tiercing the field, are not used by 
English heralds. 

TiERCB-IN-BEND. P. 6, n. 26. 
TiERCB-IN-PAIRLK. P. 6, U. 27. 
TiBRCE-IN-PALE. P. 6, n. 28. 

TiERCB-iN-GYRONS, bend sinisterwise. P. 6, 
n. 29. 

TiERCB-iN-PiLE, from sinister to dexter. P. 6, 
n.30. 

TlERCB-IN-GYRONS ArONOI. P. 6, TL, 31, 
TlERCE-lN-MAlSTl*l&. P,6, U. 32. 
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Tl£RCB-IN-FB8S. P. 6, n. 33. 

Tillage^ Rakb-Head. P. 20yii.3. 

Tiltino-Spear. p. 22^ n. 8. 

TiMbrr signifies a helmet ; and sometimes is used 
for the crest of a coat of arms. 

Tincture is the hue and colour of any thing in 
coat-armour ; and under this denomination may be 
included the two metals or and argent ^ or gold and 
silver^ because they are often represented yellow and 
white, and they themselves bear those colours. 

Tirret^ a modem term for manacles or hand- 
cufiTs^ as in the badges of the house of Percy i T* 10> 
n. l2. 

Tomb-Stonb. p. 20, n. 10. Three soch are the 
arms of Tomb. 

ToPAZ^ a stone of a gold colour^ and is by some 
used instead of or. This stone was the second of the 
first row of Aarofn's breastplate, whereon the name 
of Simeon was engrayed. 

ToRNi an ancient name in heraldry for a spinning- 
wheel. 

ToRQUED, wreathed, from the Latin torqueo, to 
wreath. 

ToRQUED, for a dolphin haurient, which forms a 
figure similar to the letter S. See Plate F, n. 18. 

Torse. See Wreath. 

TosTEAUX is a roundle of a red colour. T.8, 
Ik 11. 

Tortoisb ; vert^ a tortoise passant argent, name, 
Gawdg, The tortoise is an amphibious creature, 
much esteemed as well for the beauty of its shell as 
for the delicacy of its flesh. P.ll^n. 13. These 
animab are extremtfy gentle ^d\»«Mwdiftit\ xl^ ve^*^ 
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mals whatever are more tenacious of life; even if 
their head be cut off and their chest be opened, they 
will continue to live for several days. They pass 
the cold season in a state of torpidity. A tortoise 
introduced into the garden at Lambeth, in the 
time of Archbishop Laud, was living in the year 
1753, a hundred and twenty years afterwards; and 
when at last it perished, it seems to have been more 
from the accidental n^lect of the gardener, than 
from the mere effects of age. 

TouRNB. See Rsoardant, 

Tow£R ; argent, a tower sable , having a scaling'^ 
ladder raised against it in bend sinister, or. This is 
the arms of Cardivar ap Dinwall, Lord of Aberser; in 
South Wales. The ladder thus raised against the 
tower may put us in mind to stand carefully upon 
our guard, who live in this world, as in a castle> 
continually assaulted by spiritual and corporeal ene- 
mies, who cease not to plot and put in execution 
whatsoever tendeth to our destruction. P. 16, n. 20. 

Towered is the towers or turrets on walls or 
castles. 

TuANSFLUENT, a term for water running through 
the arches of a bridge. See P. 16, n.22. 

Transposed is when bearings are plstced out of 
their usual situation. See P. 3, n. 33. 

Trefoil, or three-leaved grass, is the emblem of 
perpetuity, signifying that the just man shall never 
wither. T. 6, n. 21. Argent a fess nebule between 
ikree trefoils slipt gules, name. Thorp, of Gloucester- 
shire. 

Treille, or latticed 5 it differs from fret tg, for 
the pieces ia the treille do tvkA. cx^^wsn^at and over 
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each other, but are carried throughout^ and are always 
nailed in the joints. Argent, treille gules, nailed or, 
name, Bardonenche. See P. 18, n.6. 

Tressure, allowed to be half the breadth of the 
orle, and is borne flory and counterflory : it passes 
round the field in the same shape and form of the 
escutcheon, and is generally borne double, and some- 
times treble. T. 5, n. 5. Plate J, n. 9. If a coat 
be impaled with another, either the dexter or sinister 
side, and hath a tressure^ the treasure must finish at 
the impaled line, and not be continued round the 
coat. The double tressure flowered, in the royal arms 
of Scotland, was the badge and memorial of that aUi- 
cient alliance between Charlemaign and Achaius, king 
of Scotland, in the year 792. The tressure flowerie 
encompasses -the lion of Scotland, to show that he 
should defend the fleur-de-lis, and these to continue 
a defence to the lion, the ancient imperial ensign of 
Scotland since Fergus I. 

Trestle, or three-l^ged stool. P. 17, n. 14. 
Gules a /ess humette, between- three trestles argent,, 
name, Stratford, 

T revet. P. 17, n. 13. Argent a trevet sable, 
name, Trevett* The trevet seemeth to be termed 
from its three feet, a tripod, Avhich in Greek signifies 
a stool of so many feet. Amongst the heathens, 
Apollo's priests gave answers from the oracle sitting 
oa such a stool ; whence he that speaketh oracles is 
said to speak tanquam ex tripode. , 

Trevet, triangular. P. 7> n. 12. Argent a trir 
angular trevet sable, name, Barkle* 

Tricorporated is a lion with three bodies issuing 
from the three corners of the escutcheoa, aud i!Qk^\ic^ 
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under one head in the fe^ point; this device was 
borne by Edmund Crouchback^ earl of Lancaster^ 
brother to King Edward I. P. 15> n. 16. 

Tbippino ; this term is proper for beasts of chase, 
as passant for those of prey ; represented with one 
foot up^ as it were on a trot. See T. 9^ n. 14. Argent 
a stag tripping y proper attired and unguled, or, name> 
Holme, 

Counter-Tbippimo is when two beasts are trip- 
pings the one passing one way, and the other another^ 
as the example, T. 9> n. 10: also, sable, two kinds 
comUer'4ripping in f ess-argent, name, Cottingham. 
P. 14, n. 13. 

Tbiplb Plumb. See Ostbich Feathbrs. 

Tbipabtbd, a Cboss, flory. P. 6, n. 9. 

TBiUBiPHAif Cbown was composed of laurel, and 
granted to those who vanquished theii" enemies, and 
had the honour of a triumph. P. 8, n. 25. In after- 
ages it was changed for gold, and not restrained to 
those that actually triumphed, but presented on 
several other accounts, as commonly by the foreign 
states and provinces to their patrons and benefactors. 
Kennet. 

Trok-Onnee, a Cboss, is a cross cut in pieoes^ 
yet so as all the pieces preserve the form of a crossy 
though set at a small distance from eaclh other. P. 4, 

fi. 9. 

Tbunked; this term is used when trees, &c are 
couped, or cut off smooth* See the example, Plate H, 
n. 14. 

Trumpet. P. 22, n. 15. Argent, a chevron en* 
f railed, between three trumpets, sable, name. Thunder. 
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Trussing ; the example is a falcon^ his wings ex- 
panded^ trussing a mallard. See P. 3^ n. 23. 

Trundles^ quills of gold thready used hy the em- 
hroiderers^ and borne in the arms of their company. 
P. 2, n. 22. 

Turkey. The common turkey is a native of 
North America, and was first introduced from thence 
into England in the reign of Henry VIII. The 
turkey is one of the most difficult birds to rear of 
any we have, and in its wild state it is found in great 
plenty in the forests of Canada^ that are covered with 
snow above three- fourths of the year. P. 22^ n. 11. 
Argent, a chevron sable, between three turkey cocks in 
their pride proper, name^ Yeo» 

Turkish Crown. See Grand Seignior. 

Turnpike. See the example^ P. 1, n. 4 ; also 
P. 19, n. 10, three such, sable, on afield argent, name, 
Woolstone, Feme says, this ingine, or municion, was 
set and fixed, upon cawseys, bridges, and strait pas- 
sages, to stop and forestall the horsemen of their way ; 
the like were set in the way, leading from Newman 
bridg^e^ into the country of Picardie in old time, wheip 
Callays was English. 

Turnstile, or Turnpike. P. 17, n. 11. This 
example is borne as a crest by Sir Thomas George 
Skipvoith, Bart. 

Turret, a small tower on the top of another. 

Turret. See P. 22, n. 3. Sable, on a bend Ae- 
tween two turrets argent, three pheons, gules on a chief 
or, a lion passant, between two lozenges azure, name^ 
Johnson. 

TuRRETED, having small turrets on the top of a 
wall, as P. 16, n. 19» 
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TuBQuiMB. See Azubb. 

Tuscany, Cbown op. P. 8, ii. 17- 

TuBK, the long tooth of an elephant, boar, &c. 

TusKBD, when the tusks of an animal are of a 
different tincture from its body. 

Tygbb: this beast is said to be the emblem of 
swiftness, cruelty, revenge, and falsehood ; for which 
reason the poets^ when they would describe an in* 
human, merciless person, say. He has sud^ed the 
Hyrcauian tigers. It is reported that those who rob 
the tigress of her young lay pieces of looking-glass 
in the way she is to pursue them, where seeing her 
image, she stops, and gives them time to escape. In 
the church of Thame, in Oxfordshire, is still to be 
seen, argent, an heraldic tyger passant, regardant, gules, 
gazing in a mirror or looking-glass, name, Sibel, of 
Kent. Buffon says, the tiger braves every danger to 
secure her young, and ^vill pursue the plunderers of 
them with the greatest inveteracy, and who are ofiten 
obliged to drop one to secure the rest; this she takes 
up and conveys to the nearest cover, and then re-> 
news the pursuit, and will follow them to the v^ 
gates of towns, or to the ships in which they tnay 
have taken refuge ; and when she has no hopes of re- 
covering her young, she expresses her agony by the 
most dismal howls of despair. 

Tyoeb Hbbaldic, so termed to distinguish it 
from the natural tiger. See T. 8, n. 3. 

Tygeb Natubal. See P. 22, n. 1. 

Umbbatbd. See Entbailbd. 

Undy. See Wavy. 

Unguled, signifies hoofed* 

Unicobn, supposed to be a very beautiful beast. 
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with a long twisted horu on its forehead; its head 
and body like a horse, but has cloven feet, and hair 
under the chin^ like a goat^ tail like a Uon^ and is of 
a bay colour : but^ after the most diligent inquiry 
made by the most judicious travellers, in all parts of 
the world> there is no such creature to be found. 
P. 14> n. 5. Argent y a unicorn passant gules , armed 
or, name, Stasatn. 

Union^ Cross of thb. This form was settled as 
the badge of the union between Ei^land and Soot* 
land, and is blazoned, azure, a saltire argent, sut* 
mounted of a cross gules, edged of the second. See 
P. 4, n. 27. 

Urchin. See Hedoe-hoo. 

Urdbe. See Clecheb. 

Vair (according to Colombier) is a fur used for 
lining the garments of great men ; it consisted of 
pieces put together^ made in the shape of little glass 
pots, which the furriers used to white fiirs in ; and 
because they were most frequently of an aaure colour, 
those who first settled the rule of this science decreed, 
in relation to vair, that this fur in its natural blstzon 
should be always argent and azure. T.2, n. 4. Vair 
a border. T. 5, n. 16. 

Vair Ancient^ as appears by many good MSS^ 
was represented by lines nebule, separated by straight 
lines, in fess. See the example, P. 13. 

Vair, a Cross, being composed of four pieces of 
vair, their pmnts turned one to another, in the form 
of a cross. P. 4, n. 34. 

Vair-bn-Point is a fur with the cups nu^ed 
upon a line counterwise, or and aaure. P. 13. 

Vallart-Chqwn was of gold, with yJHiadffik 
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fixed against the rim ; it was given by the general of 
the army to a captain or soldier that iirst entered the 
enemy's camp^ by forcing the pallisade. P. 8^ n. 21. 

VambracbD; signifies an arm habited in armour. 
See P. 2, n. 34. Gules, three dexter arms vamhraced, 
in pale proper^ name^ Armstrong, This coat is very 
well adapted to the bearer's name^ and serves to de- 
note a man of excellent conduct and valoor. 

Vamplet^ a piece of steel formed like a funnel^ 
placed on tilting-spears just before the hand, to secure 
it, and could be taken off at pleasure. 

Vannet, a term by some French authors for the 
escallop or cockle-shell, when it is represented without 
ears. SeeP.3, n. 11. 

Varvelled. See Jesses. 

Venice^ Crown of the Doge of. P. 8^ n. 20. 

Venus^ one of the planets, used for the colour 
vert. 

Verdoy signifies a bordure to be charged with any 
kind of vegetables. The example is^ argent a bordure 
azure, verdoy of eight trefoils, argent, P. 3, n. 12. 
It would be more heraldic to say^ argent, a border 
charged with eight trefoils, argent, 

Verry. The fur which is termed verry always 
consists of four distinct colours^ whose names must 
be mentioned in the blazon, as thus; he beareth, 
verry, or, azure, sable, gules, &c. P. 13. 

Vert signifies the colour green ; it is represented 
in engraving by diagonal lines from the dexter chief 
to the sinister base. T. 2. 

Vervels, small rings fixed to the end of the 
jesses, through which falconers put a string in ordtf 
Xo fasten the \«\U to \\vft Means* legs. 
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VipfiB : it is the only one either of the reptile or 
serpent tribes in Great Britain^ from whose bite we 
have any thing to fear: all the others are either 
entirely destitute of poison^ or, if they possess any^ 
it is not injurious to man. 

In ancient times the poison of the viper was col- 
lected by many of the European nations as a poison 
for their arrows, as that of other serpents is used by 
the inhabitants of savage nations at the present day. 

ViROLLE is a term for a hunting horn, when set 
round with metal or colour different from the horn. 

VizoB. See Gardevizor. 

Voided is when an ordinary has nothing but an 
edge to show its form ; all the inward part supposed 
to be cut out or evacuated, so that the field appears 
through : therefore it is needless to express the colour 
or metal of the voided part, because it must of course 
be that of the field. P. 6, n. 17. 

VoiDERs. These figures are formed like the 
fianches and flasques, yet they differ from both, as 
being always less, and are said to be given as a re- 
ward to a gentlewoman for service done by her to the 
prince. P. T, n. 7» 

Voider, according to Randle Holnye, is certainly a 
diminution of the fianch, and by reason of its small- 
nes8 cannot be charged. It is a bearing, but being 
very rarely used as such, several heraldic writers do 
not mention it. 

Vol, among the French heralds, signifies both the 
wings of a bird borne in armory, as being the whole 
that makes the flight. P. 7> n. 16. 

Demi-Vol is when only a single wing is borne in 
Ian arms. T.9,n.23. 
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Volant: thus we term any bird that ia flying. 
T. 9, n. 22. 

VoRANT : a term for any fish, bird, beast, or rep* 
tile, swallowing up any othar creature whole. Plate W, 
n. 19. 

VuLNSo signifies wounded, and the Uood drop- 
ping therefrom, as is represented on the breast of the 
example. Plate F, n. 5. Likewise a heart vulned. 
P. 7> n. 18. Argent a/ess, fukt, between three hearts 
vulned, and distilling drops of blood as the smster side 
proper, name. Tote* 

Wakb's Knot. See the example, P. 15> a» 32. 

Walled. See Muraills. 

Want. See Molr. 

Wastbl-Cakb, a round cake of breads 

Watbr-Baos. p. 20, n. 18. Argent, twa water* 
bags sable, hooped together or, nam^ Banister* Note, 
By the help of the hoop, put about the person's nedc^ 
the bags anciently were carried. 

Warden, the name of a pear^ and in amiory 
sometimes termed a toarden ovlj, in aUusion-to ikt 
name ; three pears being the arms of Warden, 

Water Bouget, being anciently used by seldiefs 
to fetch water to the camp. T. 6, n. 2(X 

Water Bouoit. See P. 22, n. 16. aad T. ff 
n.20. 

Wattled, a term for the wattles cor gilb of a 
cock, &c. when of a different tincture firom its body. 

Wavy has always three risings, and signifies waves 
rolling ; also a line of partition : it also shews the first 
bearer of such to have got his arms for aervioetr diMie 
at sea. T. 3. 

Weare, Weir, ot oCam, in fessi* It ]& nrade 
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with stakes and oskr twigs, interwoven as a fence 
against water. P. 7> n. 25. Some authors term it a 
Haie. 

Weel : this instrument is used to catch fish. P. 2^ 
n. 12. Argent y a chevron y ermine, between three weels, 
their boops upwards, vert, name^ Wylley. See another^ 
P. 16, n. 30. 

Weel> p. 15, n. 30. Or, a chevron between three 
such weels sable, name, Folbome. 

Well, as example, P. 7, n. 8. Gules, three wells 
argent, name, HadiswelL 

Well. See the example, P. 7> n. 9> sable three 
wells argent, name. Barton. 

Well-Bucket, argent, a weU-bucket sable, handle 
and hoops or, name, Pemberton. See the example, 
P.4, n.30. 

Welks; the name of a shell fish. T.8, n.7. Sable, 
a fees engrailed between three welkes, name, Shelley, of 
Sussex, Bart. 

Weetels. See Veeyels. 

Whasbow-Sfinole : this instrument is stMiie* 
times used by women to spin as they walk, sticking 
the distaff in their girdle, and whirling the spindle 
xQund, pendent at the thread. P. 2, n. 13. 

Whale's Head. See P. 3, n. 24. Argent, three 
whales' heads sable, name, Whalleg. 

Whirlpool. See Gubges. 

Whintain. See Quintain. 

Wing of an Impeeial Eagle. Note, The 
Germans and French always represent the wings of 
the eagle with a small feather between the pinion 
feathers. See P. 3, n. 29. Wings are hiooglyphics 
oi celerity, and sometimes of protectioa. 
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Windmill-Sail. P. 19, n. 24. Azure, a ckevronf, 
between three windmill-saih, name, Milnes. 

Winged sigiiifies the wings are of a different tinc- 
ture ^om the body. 

Winnow ing-Baskbt, for winnowing of ccn'n. 
P. 5, n. 17- Azure, three scrutties (or winnowing- 
baskets) or, name, Sumns. 

Wolf is a cruel, ravenous, and watchful creature, 
able to endure hunger longer than any other beast ; 
but, when pressed by it, breaks out and tears the 
first flock it meets with; and is therefcnre compared to 
a resolute commander, who having been long besieged, 
being at last reduced to famine, makes a desperate 
sally upon his enemies, and drives all before him ; 
having vanquished his opposers, returns into his 
garrison laden with honours, plunder, and provisions. 
P. 14, n. 10. Argent, a wolf passant sable, name^ 
Walsalle, Wolves were formerly so numerous in 
tliis island, that King Edgar commuted the punish-* 
ments for certain offences into the acceptance of a 
number of wolves' tongues from each criminal; and 
he converted a heavy tax on one of the Welsh princes 
into an annual tribute of three hundred wolves* heads. 
It appears from Hollingshed, that the wolves were 
very noxious to the flocks in Scotland in 1577; nor 
were they entirely destroyed till about a century 
afterwards, when the last wolf fell in Lochaber, by 
the hand of Sir Ewen Cameron of Locheil. 

Wool-Card, P. 20, n. 1. Sable, three wooUcards, 
or, name, Cardington, 

Wreath, an attire for fhe head, made of linen or 
silk, of two different tinctures twisted together, which 
the ancient knights wore when equipped for tourna- 
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ments : the colours of the silk are usually taken from 
the principal metal and colour contained in the coat 
of arms of the bearer. P. 8^ n. 28. 

Wyvern is a kind of flying serpent^ the upper 
part resembling a dragon^ and the lower an adder or 
snake : some derive it fi'om vipera, and so make it a 
winged viper; others say it owes its being to the 
heralds, and can boast no other creation. T« 7> &• 24- 
Argent y a wyvern gules, name. Drakes, of Ireland. 

Yates, an ancient name in armory for gates. 

Zodiac, in bend sinister, vidth three of the signs on 
it, viz. Libra, Leo, and Scorpio. See Plate H, n. 1. 
This coat is said to appertain to the king of Spain, 
£rom the circumstance of Columbus, one of his sub- ^ 
jects, having first discovered South America. 
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ALPHABETICAL 



LIST OF HERALDIC TERMS, 



IN 



ENGLISH, FKENCH, AND LATIN. 



English, 


French, 


Latin, 


Abatement 


Abatement 


Diminutiones anno- 
rum 


Addoreed 


Addo8s6 




Adumbration 




Adumbratio 


Alerions 


AigletteR, Aiglons 


AquiLe Mutils 


Anchored 


Ancr6 


Anchoratus 


Annulet 


Annelet 


Annulus,vel Annelius 


Argent 


Argent 


Argenteus 


Armed 


Arm6 


Anuatus 


Armory 


Armoiries 


Insignia 


Attired 


Acome 




Avelane 




Crux Avellana 


Azure 


Azur 


Asureus 


Bar 


Barre 


Vectis 


Bar-Gemel 


Jumelles 


Jugaris fasdole 


Barrulet 


BareUe 


Barrula 


Barruly 


Barell6 


Transverse fasciolatiu 


Barry 


Fasce 


Fasciatum 


Bairy Pily 


Parti Emanche 


Runcinatus 
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English, 



French, 



Latin, 



Bany.per-pale 
Barbea and Crested 


Contrefac^ 
Barb6 et Crest6 


Contrafasdatiis 
Barbula et Crista 


Barnacles 




Pastomides 


Bamide 




Bamida 


Baton 


Baston 


Bacillus 


Beaked 


Becqu6 


Rostratus 


Bend 


Bande 


Tmnia 


Per Bend Sinister 


Contrebarr^ 


Contravittatus 


Bendy 


Bande 




Bendy of Six 


Contreband^ 


» 


Bend Sinister 


Barre 


Vitta 


In-bend 


En Bande 


Oblique dextrorsus 
positus 


Party-per-bend 


Tranche 


Oblique dextrorsus 
bipartitum 


Bendlet 


Banddette 


Bandula 


Bezant 


Besant 


Bizantius nummus 


Bezanty 


Besant^ 




BiUets 


Billettes 


Laterculi 


Billetty 


Billett6 


Laterculatus 


Border 


Bordure 


Fimbria 


Bordered 


Bord6 


Fimbriatiis 


Caboshed 


Caboss^ 


Ora obvertentia 


Caltraps 


Chausse-trappes 


Murices or Tribuli 


Canton 


Canton 


Quadrans Angularis. 


Cantoned 


Cantonnee 


Stipatus 


Charge 


Charge 


Figura 


Cliarged 


Charge 


Ferens 


Cheeky 


Echiquete 


Tesselatum 


Chess-Rook 




Lusorius Latrunculus 


Chevron 


Chevron 


Cantherius 


Per Chevron 


Mantd^ 


Mantdiatum 


Chevrony 


Chevrone 


Cantheriatus 


Chief 


Chef 


Summum 


In Chief 


In Chef 


In Summo 


Cinquefoil 


Quintefeuille 


Quinquefolia 


Clech6 


Clechg 


Floralus 


Close 


Clos 


Clausum 


Collared 


AccoUe 


- 


Combatant 


AfiTont6 


Pugnantes 


Compony 


Compon6 


Compositus 


Counter-Compony 


Contre-CompoD^ 




Counterdiaiiged 


Parti de V\m eaVtn^a:ft^^tvDagai^>^»^^^^ 
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English. 


French, 


Latin. 


CouDter-imbattled 


Bretess^ 


Utrinque-prinpatus 


Couoter-quartered 


Cont*.£8carteU 


Contraquadrate-parti- 

tau 


Counter-potent 
Counter-Vair 


Contrepotenc6 


Patibulatum 


Contrevair^ 




Coward 


Cou6e 




Cotice 


Cotice 


Tseniola 


Cottised 


Cotoyi 


Utroque latere accinc- 

tus 
Jacens . 


Couchant 


Couchant 


Couped 


Cbup6 


A latere dlqunctum 


Combed 


Crests 




Couple-dose 




Cantheria 


Couiant 


Courant 


Currens 


Crowned 


Couronn^ 


Coronatus 


Crescent 


Croisant 


Luna Comuta 


Crest 


Crete 


Crista 


Crested 


Crests 




Cross 


Croix 


Crux 


In-Cross 


En Croix 


In modum cnicb eoL 
locata 


Crosslet 


Croisette 


Crudcula 


Banoette 


Danch6 


Denticulatus 


Defamed 


Diffiune 




Demy 


Demi 


Dimidiatua 


Difusered 
Difierences 


Diapr6 


Duriatus 


Brisures 


Diminutiones Anna* 


Displayed 


Eploy6 


mm 
Expansus 


Dismembered 


Dwmembr^ 




Dismembred 


Mom6 


Mutilattts 


Dormant 


Dormant 


Dormiens 


Doublings 


Doubl6 




Dove-Tail 


Assemble 




Embattled 


Crenel^ 


Pinnatus 


Engrailed 


EngraU^ 


Striatus 


Engrafted 


Ente 


Insitus 


Environed 


Environ^ 


Septus 


Erased 


Arrach^ 


liacer 


Eradicated 




Eradicatus 


Sniime 


Hennines 




tooines 


Contre Hermioea 




m«kf 


Coc^tSLt 


Ca&sii^uniL 
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English, 



French, 



Latin. 



Esarbunde 


Escarbuncle 




Escutcheon 


Ecusson 


Scutum 


EtoUe 


Etoile 




Fess 


Face 


Fascia 


Per Fess 


Coup^ 


Transverse sectum 


Fitchy 


Fich^ 


Figibilis 


FiUet 


Filet 




Fimbriated 


Franche 


Fimbriatus 


Flanch 


Flanque 


Orbiculi Segmentum 


Flory 


Florence 


Liliatus 


Fret 


Frette 




Fretty 


Frett^ 


Galtratus 


Furs 


Pannes 


PelUs 


Fusil 


Fusee 


Fusus 


FusiUy 


Fusel6 


Fusillatum 


Garb 


Gerbe 


Fascis frumentarius 


Galtrap 


Chaussee-trappe 


Murices 


Gardant 


Gardant 


Obverso ore 


Gliding 
Gorged 


Ondyante 
Glaring 


Undans 
Gymbalatus 


Gules 


Geules 


Ruber 


Gutty 


Gutte 


Gutis Respersum 


Gyron 


Giron 


Guneus 


G3rronny 


Gironn^ 


Guneatns 


Hauriant 


Hauriant 


Hauriens 


Helmet 


Gasque 


Galea 


Homed 


Accom^ 




Hooded 


Ghapperon^ 


Galyptratus 


Imbattled 


Grenell6 


Pinnatus 


Indented 


■ Danch6 


Indentatus 


Incensed 


Anim6 


Incensus 


Indorsed 


Adoss^ 


Ad invicem tergum 
vertentes 


Inescutcheon 


Ecusson 


Scutulum 


Ingrailed 


Engraill^ 


Striatus 


Invecked 


Ganell^ 


Invectus 


Issuant 


Issant 


Nascens 


Label 


Lambel 


Lambella 


Lambrequin 


Lambrequin 


Pennae 


Langued 


Lampasse 


Lingua 


Lozenge 


Lozange 


Plinthium 


Lozengy 


Lozang6 


Rombulis interstinc* 
tus 
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Englith. 

Mantle 

Martlet 

Manche 

Masde 

MossoDed 

Membred 

Milrind 

Montant 

Mound 

Musseled 

MuUet 

Nebuly 

Or 

Orle 

In Orle 

Overall 

Pale 

In-pale 

Pall 

Paly 

Palct 

Paly-per-feM 

Party-per-pale 

Papdionne 

Passant 

Patty 

Paw 

Perished 

Pheon 

PUe 

Pometty 

Potent 

Proper 

Purpure 

Quarter 

Quarterly 

Quartering 



French, 
Manteau 

Manche 
Macle 
Masson^ 
Membr6 
Fer de moulin 

Montant 

Monde 

Emmusel^ 

Molette 

NebuU 

Or 

Environe 

Enyiron^ 

Sur le tout 

Pal 

En Pal 

Pairle 

PaU^ 

Vergettfi 

Contrepale 

Parti 

Papellonn6 

Passant 

Pat6 

Patte 

Peri 

Fer de dard 

Pointe 

Pomett6 

Potence 

Propre 

Pourpure 

Quartier 

Escartel^ 

Escarteler 



Quarterly Quartered Contre escartelent 
Quatrefoil Quatrefeuille 

Rampant Rampant 

Banged Rang4 



Pallium 

Merula 

Manica 

Macula 

Glutinatas 

Tibiatus 

Ferrum Mdlendina- 

rium 
Resupinus 
Mundus 

Rotula Calcarii 

Nubilatum 

Aurum 

liimbus 

Ad Oram positus 

Toti superindactum 

Palus 

In Palum oollocatut 

Palis exoratus 

Palus Minutus 

Contrapalitus 

Partitus 

Papillionatus 

Oradiens 

Patens 



Ferrum jacuU 
Pila pontis 



Color naturalis 
Purpureus color 
Quadrans 

Cumulationes Armo- 
rum 

Quatuorfolia 

Erectus 

Ordinatus 



k. 
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EnglUh. 



French* 



Latin. 



Rebuses 


Arms Parlantes 




Reversed 


Renvers6 




Regardant 


Regardant 


Retrospidens 


Respectant 


AfFront6 


Pugnantes 


Rising 


Essorant 




Rompu 


Rompu 


Fractut 


Roundle 


Torteau 


Tortella 


Sable 


Sable 


Ater, or Niger 


Saltier 


Sautoir 




Party-per-Saltire 


EscarteU en sautoir 




Saltirewise 


Pose en sautoir 




Saliant 


Saillant 


Saliens 


Scaled 


EscoieU^ 




Segreant 


Segrant 


Erectus 


Sejant 


Assis 


Sedens 


Seme 


Seme 


Sparsus 


Shortened 


Racourci 


Accisus 


Streaming 


Chevd^e 




Stringed 


Enguich6 


Appensus 


Statant 


En Pied 




Sumoiaited 


SarmoM6 




TaU 


Queue 


Cauda 


Taloned 


Onglfe 


Ungulatus 


Tierce 


Tierce 


Tertiatum 


VieillR 


TreilU 




TrefbU 


Treffle 


Trifolium 


tKI 


Trunqu^ 


More suo incedens 
Truncstus 


Tusked 


Defendu 




Vail 


Vair6 


Varicgatum 


Vert 


Vert 


Viridis color 


Voided 


Vnidfe 


Evacuetus 


Volam 


Volant 


Volaiw 


Vorant 


Eungoulant 


Vorans 


Umbrated 


Ombr6 


Inumbratus 


WafeevBougeC 


Bottse 


Uter Aquarius m 



Wavy Onde 

"Whirlpool Toumant d*Eau 
TwoWittgl expanded Vole 

A Wing Un Demi Vol 

Winged Aisle 

WresEtlt T<m» 

Wjrrem Dragon 



tans 
Undulatus 
Ourges 
Ala 
Ala Simplex 
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THB 



DIFFERENT DEGREES 



OF 



NOBILITY AND GENTRY. 



Honour^ says Cicero, is the reward of virtue, as 
infamy is the recompense of vice; so that he who 
aspires to honour is to come to it by the way of 
virtue; which the Romans expressed by building the 
temple of honour in such manner that there was no 
going into it without passing through the temple of 
virtue. Honour in itself is a testimony of- a maa's 
virtue; and he. that desires to be honoured ought to 
perform something that is valuable in the sight _of 
God and man. Thus birth alone will not make a 
man truly honourable, unless his actions and be- 
haviour are suitable to his descent. The tokens of 
honour are, being distinguishably known, praise- 
worthy, excelling others, and generosity. Aristotle 
calls honour the greatest of outward goods. Honour 
ought to be more valued than all earthly treasures, 
and it is the hope of honour that excites men to par- 
form noble actions. T\itkm^ ia called thefountam 
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of honour, because it is in his power to bestow titles 
and dignities, which raise some men above others; 
but the truest honour depends on merits and it is 
supposed that sovereigns bestow their favours on 
such as deserve them: but if the contrary should 
happen, the rank or precedence may be given, though 
the real honour may still be wanting. But this is 
too nice a point to be here treated of; and, therefore, 
taking honour in the common acceptation, honour is 
due to all great persons, as princes, generals, prelates, 
officers of state, &c. It is also due from children to 
parents, from youth to aged persons, from the laity to 
the clergy, and so in many other cases. This may suf- 
fice as to honour, because, should it be spoken of too 
nicely, it will scarce bear the test ; and many may 
think themselves less honourable than they are willing 
to conceit themselves. 

THE KINO. 

The king is so called from the Saxon word koning, 
or cuning, from can, intimating power; or ken, 
knowledge, wherewith every sovereign should espe- 
cially be invested ; ever having been of great reverence 
in these kingdoms of Europe, being of heavenly in«« 
stitution, ordained by God himself, the bond of peaoe> 
and the sword of justice. 

The titles of the King of England are, — His 
Most Excellent Majesty Greorge Augustus .(Fre- 
derick) IV. of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland KING, Defender of the Faith, 
Duke of Lancaster and Cornwall, Duke of Rothsay 
in Scotland; King of Hanover, Duke and Prinee 
of Brunswick-Lunenberg, Arch-Treasurer of tSie. 
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Holy Roman Empire; Sovereign Protector of the 
United States of the Ionian Islands; Sovereign of the 
Orders of the Garter, Bath, Thistle, St. Patrick, 
the Hanoverian and Gruelphic Order, St. Michael and 
St. George of the Ionian Isles ; Visiter of Univeraty, 
Oriel, and Christ Church Colleges, Oxford ; Knight 
Grand Cross of the Golden Fleece, Maria Theresa, 
&c. &c. For the royal arms, see Regalia, P. 4, n. 1. 

He is styled Father of his country ; and because thtf 
protection of his subjects belongs to hia care and 
office, the militia is annexed to his crown, that the 
sword, aa well as the sceptre, may be in his hand. 

A king is to fight the battles of his people (modefU 
have reversed the system), and to see right and justice 
done to them ; as also, according to his coronatiei 
oath, to preserve the rights and privileges of ov 
holy church j the royal prerogative belonging to tb 
crown: the laws and customs of the realm: to d* 
justice, show mercy, keep peace and unity, &c; ui 
he hath power of pardoning where the law oondem» 

The king being principium, caput, et finis parSt 
mentiy may of his mere will and pleasure eonfol^ 
adjourn, remove, and dissolve parliaments ; as abeVi 
any bill that is passed by both Houses he may velitfi 
to give his royal assent without rendering a 
without which assent it cannot pass into a law. 
may also, at his pleasure, increase the number 
members of both Houses, by creating more peen 
the realm, and bestowing privileges upon any leiif i 
to send burgesses by writ to parliament ; and he tm i 
lefiise to send his writ to some others that hsfiS k 
IB former 'paKliaments. This has proved tav V 4; 
fiDttunite to wHiM^\axk^« 
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Since the union of England and Scotland, the king 
can neither make an English peer nor a Scottish 
peer ; all the peers that the king of Great Britain 
now creates, are either British or Irish. He hath 
alone the choice and nomination of all commanders 
and officers for land and sea service ; the choice and 
election of all magistrates, counsellors^ and officers 
of state; of all bishops, and other ecclesiastical 
dignities; as also the bestowing and conferring of 
honours^ and the power of determining rewards and 
punishments. This latter is now discontinued. 

By letters patent his majesty may erect new ooun- 
ties> universities^ bishoprics^ cities^ boroughs, col« 
leges, hospitals, schools, fairs, markets, courts of ju- 
dicature, forests, chases, free warrens, &c. ; and no 
forest, or chase, is to be made, nor castle, fort, or 
tower to be built, without his special licence. He 
hath also power to coin money, and to dispense with 
all statutes made by him, or his predecessors. 

The dominions of the kings pf^ England were first 
JBngland, and all the sea round about Great Britain 
and Ireland, and all the isles adjacent, even to the 
shores of the neighbouring nations; and our law saith 
the sea is of the legiance of the king, as well as the 
land ; and as a mark thereof, the ships of foreigners 
have anciently asked leave to fish and pass in these 
seas, and do at this day lower their topsails to all 
the king's ships of war ; and all children born upon 
these seas (as it sometimes happens) are accounted 
natural*born subjects to the king of Great Britiiin, 
and need not be naturalised as others born out of his 
dominions. 

To England Henry I. annexed NormandY» aad 
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Henry II. Ireland^ being styled only lord of Ireland 
tiU the 33d of Henry VIII., although they had all 
kingly jurisdiction before. Henry II. also annexed 
the dukedoms of Guyenne and Anjou, the counties of 
Poictou, Turenne, and Mayne ; Edward I. all Wales ; 
and Edward III. the right, though not the possession, 
of France : but Henry V. added both ; and his son, 
Henry VI., was crowned and recognised by all the 
states of the realm at Paris. King James I. added 
Scotland, and since that time there have been super- 
added sundry considerable plantations in America. 

The king*s dominions at this day in possession are, 
Ghreat Britain and Ireland, and all the seas adjacent; 
as also the islands of Jersey, Guernsey, Aldemey, 
and Sark, which were parcel of the duchy of Nor- 
mandy; besides those profitable islands, Barbadoes, 
Jamaica, Bermudas, with several other isles and 
places in America, and some in the East Indies^ and 
upon the coasts of Africa. He is also sovereign 
protector of the United States of the Ionian Islands. . 

The mighty power of the king of England, before 
the conjunction of Scotland, and total subjection of 
Ireland, which were usually at enmity with him, was 
well known to the world, and felt by the neighbour- 
ing nations ; what his strength hath been since was 
never fully tried till the Revolution, when the par- 
liaments of all three kingdoms seemed to vie which 
should most readily comply with their sovereign's 
desires and designs. All Europe is now sensible how 
great the power of this monarch is. Let our sovereign 
be considered abstractly as king only of England, 
which is like a huge fortress, or garrison town, fenced 
flat only witb stTong >noi\&&, ^.wd the wide sea, but 
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guarded also with excellent outworks^ the strongest 
and best-built ships of war in the worlds and so 
abundantly furnished with men and horses, with 
victuals and ammunition, with clothes and money, 
that if all the potentates of Europe should conspire, 
(which God forbid!) they could hardly distress it, 
provided it be at unity with itself. 

No king in Christendom, or other potentate, re- 
ceives from his subjects more revenue, honour, and 
respect than the king of England ; all persons stand 
bare in the presence of the king, and in the presence 
chamber, though in the king^s absence, except one 
only person, which is the lord Kinsale of the kingdom 
of Ireland, whose noble ancestor, John de Courcy, 
earl of Ulster in that kingdom, having, in the roign 
of king JohU) performed an eminent service for bis 
royal master, was, in reward thereof, permitted (and 
his successors) to be covered in the king's presence, 
which honour is still continued. 

Of the sacred person and life of the king, otir laws 
and customs are so tender, that it is made high trea* 
son only to imagine or intend his death : and, as he 
is the fether of his country, so every subject is obliged 
by his allegiance to defend him, as well in his natural 
as politic capacity; for the law saith, the life and 
manber of every subject is at the service of the 
sovereign. 

THE QUEEN. 

The queen is so called from the Saxon word ctuitii- 
^w, as the king from honing; and the queen sovereign^ 
to whom the crown descends, is equal in power X» 
the king. 
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The queen consort^ which is the second degree^ 
hath very high prerogatives and privil^es during the 
life of the king^ she being the second person in the 
lungdom; and, by our laws, it is high treason to con- 
spire her death, or violate her chastity. 

This queen, who is allowed regal robes and a 
crown in the same form as a sovereign queen wear- 
eth, may be crowned with royal solemnity, and is 
permitted to sit in state by the king, although she 
be the daughter of a subject. 

She has likewise her courtiers in every office, di- 
stinct as the king hath, together with the yeomen of 
the guard to attend her at home, and her life-guard 
of horse for state and security when she goes abroad. 

She hath also her attorney, solicitor, and counsel, 
who are always placed within the bar, with those of 
the king, in all courts of judicature for the manage- 
ment of her aflairs in law ; and the same honour and 
respect which is due to the king is due to her. 

The queen dowager, or queen mother, takes place 
next to the queen consort, and loseth not her dignity 
although she should marry a private gentleman. 

TH£ PRINCE OF WALES. ^ 

Since the union with Scotland, his title hath been 
prince of Great Britain, but ordinarily created prince 
of Wales; and as eldest son to the king of England; 
he is duke of Cornwall from . his birth, as likewise 
duke of Rothsay, and seneschal of Scotland. 

At his creation he is presented before the king in 
his surcoat, cloak, and mantle, of crimson velvet, 
being girt with a belt of the same, and the king put- 
teth a cap and coTonet u^Tv\sa&\«»^>^\«. c«^ of the 
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same as his robes, indented and turned up with 
ermine, and the coronet of gold, composed of crosses 
pattee, and fleurs-de-lis, with one arch, and in the 
midst a mound and cross, as hath the royal diadem), 
a ring on his middle finger, a staff of gold in his hand, 
and his letters patent, after they are read. 

His mantle of creation, which he wears at the co- 
ronation of a king, is doubled below the elbow \vith 
ermine, spotted diamondwise; but the robe which 
he wears in parliament is adorned on the shoulders 
with five bars or guards of ermine, set at a distance 
one from the other, with a gold lace above each bar. ' 

NOBILITY. 

Nobility was originally inherent to virtue, which 
ennobled the person that possessed it, whatsoever the 
stock might be from which he was descended; so 
that every man's own good and virtuous actions made 
him conspicuous, not the performances of his fore- 
others ; which was a real nobility, as peculiar to the 
person that deserved, and not conveyed by him to an 
ignominious son or grandson, as is too usual in our 
days, when many glory in being descended from an- 
cestors who would disdain to Oiwn them if thev were 
now living. But as all things in this world are sub- 
ject to vicissitude, nobility, which, as has been said; 
was in its original only personal, is now become he- 
reditary, and transmitted fi^om father to son, which 
is practised in most nations. This nobility is by 
civilians defined, an illustrious descent, and conspi- 
cuousness of ancestors, with a succession of arms, 
conferred on some one (and by him to his family) by 
the prince, by the law, or by cuatom> aa a. t«w^^^l 
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the good and virtuous actions of him that perfonned 
them. For as the dishonour of crimes committed by 
any person redounds to his descendants, so the repu- 
tation of the glorious actions of ancestors descends to 
their posterity, who ought in reality to endeavour to 
outdo those who have so caused them to be respected 
by others. This sort of nobility had its first rise in the 
person that merited, and so is reputed to increase and 
advance the farther it goes on, in the course of suc- 
cession from the first founder. Warlike exploits and 
literature have been the proper and just methods fbj 
raising of men above the common sort, and above the 
degree they were bom in. But later ages have pro- 
duced too many instances of persons most abject and 
sordid, in all other respects, advanced to those de- 
grees which the nobility consists of, for their great 
weakh, and that very often acquired by the most 
base practices. But to proceed in the nature of true 
nobility. — The learned say there are three sorts of it, 
which are, divine, worldly, and moral. The divine 
has respect to the original of the soul, which comes 
from heaven ; the worldly regards blood, and a ge- 
nealogy of many ancestors ; and the moral refers only 
to virtue, which is to gain us esteem. The divine 
depends on the power of God, the hnnian on the 
good fortune of our birth, and the third on our •wn 
virtuous actions. Did we truly consider the great 
consequence qf the first of theiQ> we should less value 
the second, and render ourselves more capable ci the 
third. In short, nobility, being the greatest reward 
asaigsed to virtue, well deserves to be esteemed 
among the chiefest of worldly things; and those whq 
luive it not, (Miglxt to u&ft \\v«\x \i\$m)^\ endeavours I9 
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attain it. As for those who are so fortunate as to be 
descended from illustrious families^ it is their duty 
to strive to add to the glory of their ancestors^ by 
performing noble actions themselves, and surpassing 
them, if possible, in virtue and renown. In this de- 
scription I have chiefly followed Colombier. Glover 
gives us much the same account, only he runs it out 
Co a much greater length, and deduces nobility from 
the beginning of the world in the first patriarch, 
among the Jews ; then he passes to the Greeks, and 
so to the tiomans ; and, like the other, assigns three 
sorts of nobility, heavenly or theological, philosophical 
and political, being the same as above spoken of ; but 
the political he divides into native and dative. No- 
bility native passes from the father to the son, who 
becomes noble because his father was so ; the dative 
is acquired by some such means as have been men- 
tioned above. 

DUKE. 

The title and degree of a duke hath been of more 
ancient standing in other countries than amongst us; 
for at. the time of the conquest, the king himself was 
duke of Normandy ; which, perhaps, was the reason , 
that neither he, nor his successors for several ages^ 
thought fit to raise a subject to so high a dignity. 

The first duke that we meet with in £nglandy 
properly so called, was Edward, sumamed the Black 
Prince, eldest son to king Edward III., whom his 
father, on the 17th March, 1337, created in parlia- 
ment duke of Cornwall, and by which creation the 
first-born sons of the kings of England are dukes of 
Cornwall from the first hour of their birth, or so soon 
t^ their fi^ther becomes king. 
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A duke is said to be ao called from duje, a leader, 
or captain^ being at the first always leader of an 
army, and was so diosen in the field, either by cast* 
ing of lots, or by common voice; but now, it is a 
dignity given by kings and princes to men of great 
blood and merit. 

The ceremony of creating a duke is in this manner : 
he must have on his surcoat, cloak, and hood, and be 
led between two dukes, an earl going somewhat 
before him on the right hand, bearing a cap of estate 
with the coronet on it (which cap is of crimson Telvet, 
lined with ermine, and the coronet gold), bat the 
cap must not be indented, as that of the prinoa ; and 
on the other side must go an earl, bearing a gdden rod 
or verge ; and before the duke that is to be created 
shall go a marquis, bearing the sword ; and before 
him an earl with the mantle, or robe of estate, lying 
on his arm ; which mantle is the same as that of the 
prince,, being fine scarlet doth, lined with white 
taifetai, and is doubled on the shoulders with ftur 
guards of ermine at equal distance, with a gold laoe 
above each guard to difference it fran that of the 
prince, which has five guards and laces : and being 
^tired as aforesaid, in his surcoat, doak, &c., and by 
the said peers (who must be in their robes of estate) 
conducted into the presence-chamber, after the oath^ 
obeisance being made three times to the king sitting 
in his chair of estate, the person so vested knedeth 
down, and garter kipg of arms delivering his patent 
to the king's secretary, he delivereth it to the king, 
who delivers it again to be read aloud ; and at the 
word investimuSf the king puts a duke's mantle (as 
before described)\ipoii tbft person who is to be so made; 
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and at the words^ gladio eindtUramus, girts him with 
a sword ; at capp^i et circnli aurei impositi&nerlty the 
king^ in like manner^ puts upon his head the cap with 
the coronet ; and at these words, virg€B mtrede tradi^ 
tionem, the king giveth the verge of gold and the rod 
into his hand ; then is the rest of the patent read 
wherein he pronounceth him duke, after which the 
king giveth the patent to the duke to be kept* 

The mantle which a duke wears at the ooronatioA 
of a king or queen over his surouat, &c« is of crimson 
velvet, lined with white taffeta, and is doubled with 
ermine below the elbow, and spotted with four rows 
of spots on each shoulder. 

A duke may have in all placesr out of the king'i 
or prince's presence a cloth of estate hanging dowfl 
within half a yard of the ground ; and so may his 
duchess, who may have her train borne up by a 
baroness. 

All dukes' eldest sons, by the courtesy of England, 
are frmn their birth styled marquises if their fJAthers 
enjoy that title, and the younger sons, lords, with the 
addition of their Christian name, as lord Thoma% 
lord James, &c. ; and all dukes' daughters are styled 
ladies. 

A duke hath the title of grace ; and being writt^i 
unto, is styled most high, potent, and noble prince; 
and dukes of the royal blood are styled most high, 
most migbty, and illustrious princes. 

The younger sons of the king are by courtesy styled 
princes by birth, as are all their daughters princesses ; 
but their sons have the titles of duke, marquis, &c. 
from creation; and the title of royal highness is given 
to all the king's children, boik softs tWd datt^htets. 
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MARQUIS. 

A marquis^ which by the Saxons was called marken- 
reve, and signified a governor, or ruler of mardies and 
frontier countries, hath been a title with us but of 
late years> the first being Robert Vere, earl of Oxford^ 
who, by king Richard 11.^ in 1387^ was created mar- 
quis of Dublin, and from thence it became a title of 
honour ; for, in farmer times, those that goyemed the 
marches were called lord marchers, and not marquises. 

The ceremony in creating a marquis is the same 
as used in the creation of a duke, only such things as 
are necessary to be changed, he being led by a mar- 
quis, and the sword and cap borne by earls ; the co- 
ronet of which cap is part floWered, and part pyramidal, 
with pearls on the points and leaves of an equal 
height ; whereas that of a duke hath only leaves, and 
iiis mantle four guards; but that of a marquis has 
but three guards and a half. 

His oath is the same as that of a duke, as is his 
coronation mantle, with only this difference, his 
-mantle has four rows of spots on the right shoulder 
and but three on the left ; whereas a duke has four 
rows on each. 

This honour of marquis is hereditary, as is that of 
a duke, earl, viscount, and baron ; and the eldest son 
of a marquis, by the courtesy of England, is called 
earl, or lord of a place ; but the younger sons only 
lord by their Christian names, as lord John, &c. ; and 
the daughters of marquises are born ladies ; the eldest 
son of a marquis beneath an earl. 

EARL. 

The next degree oi Kouour is an earl, which title 
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oftme from the Saxons ; for in the ancient English- 
Saxon government^ earldoms of counties were not 
only dignities of honour^ but offices of justice^ having 
the charge and custody of the county whereof they 
were eark^ and for assistance had their deputy called 
vicecomes^ which office is now managed by sheriifs. 
The first earl in Britain that was invested by girting 
with the sword was Hugh de Pusaz^ bishop of Dur- 
ham^ who^ by King Richard the Firsts was created 
earl of Northumberland. 

An earl's robes nowise differ from a duke's or 
marquis's^ except that a duke's mantle has four 
guards^ a marquis's three and a half» and an earl's but 
three^ with a gold lace ; and his coronation mantle is 
the same as theirs^ with only this difference ; a duke 
has four rows of spots on each shoulder ; a marquis 
four on the right, and but three on the left ; and afi 
earl has but three on each. 

His cap is also the same as those aforesaid^ but his 
coronet is different ; for^ as a duke's has only leaves^ 
a marquis's leaves and pearls of equal height^ his has 
the pearls much higher than the leaves. 

When an earl is to be created, he is attired in his 
doak, surcoat, &c., being led between two earls, and 
three others going before^ all in their robes of estate, 
of whom the first bears the sword and girdle, the 
second the mantle, and the third the cap and coronet ; 
and after the oath taken, which is the same with that 
of a duke and marquis, he being conducted into the 
presence-chamber (the king sitting on his throne), 
kneels down while the patent is reading. Then is 
the mantle of estate put on him by the king, the 
sword girt about him, the cap and coronet put ui^n 
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his head, and the patent of his creation delivered into 
his hand. 

After a man is created an earl, viscount, or any 
other title of honour, above the title he enjoyed before 
it is become parcel of his name, and not an addition 
only; but in all legal proceedings he ought to be 
styled by that his dignity. An earl hath also the 
title of lordship ; and being written to, is styled right 
honourable. 

By courtesy of England, an earl's eldest son is 
born a viscount (and is called lord of some place), and 
all his daughters are ladies; but his younger sons 
have no title of peerage. . 

VISCOUNT. 

The next degree of honour to an earl is a viscounty 
which was anciently an office under an earl^ whoj 
being the king's immediate officer in his county, 
and his personal attendance being often required at 
court, had his deputy to look after the affairs of the 
county, which officer is now called a sheriff, retaining 
the name of his substitution (in Latin vicecomes) ; 
but about the 18th of Henry VI., 1440, it became a 
degree of honour, by his conferring this title upon 
John Lord Beaumont, by letters patent, with the 
same ceremony as that of an earl, marquis, and dukeu 

A viscount, at his creation, has a hood, surcoat, 
mantle, verge, cap, and coronet, and his mantle has 
two guards and a half, each having a gold lace ; hia 
coronation mantle has three rows of spots on the right 
shoulder, and two on the left. 

Kis coronet, which is a circle of gold, is adorned 
with twelve silver balls. 
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The title of a viscount is, right honourable and 
truly noble, or potent lord. 

The eldest son of a viscount has no title of peerage, 
nor are his daughters ladies ; but the eldest son and 
daughter of the iirst viscount in Great Britain and 
Ireland are said to be the first gentleman and gentle- 
woman without a title in the kingdom. 

BISHOPS. 

The two archbishops have a superintendency over all 
the churches of Eugland^and in some measure over the 
other bishops ; and the archbishop of Canterbury has 
a kind of supereminency over the archbishop of York; 
for he has power to summon him to a national synod 
or convocation, and is primate of all England, and 
next to the royal family; precedes not only dukes, 
but all the great officers of the crown ; nor does any, 
except the lord chancellor, or lord keeper, come be- 
tween him and the archbishop of York. 

He is primate and metropolitan of all England, 
and has the title of grace given him, and most re- 
verend father in God: 

To the archbishop of Canterbury it properly belongs 
to crown the king, to consecrate a new-made bishop, 
and to call provincial synods, according to the king's 
writ to him directed for that purpose ; the bishop of 
London being accounted his provincial dean, the 
bishop of Winchester his chancellor, and the bishop 
of Rochester his chaplain. 

The archbishop of York, who is primate of Eng- 
land, and metropolitan of his province, hath the 
'honour to crown the queen, and to be her perpetual 
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chaplain ; and faath also the title of graoe^ and most 
reverend father in God. 

Next to the two archbishops in the episcopal coU^e^ 
the bishops of London, Durham, and Winchester have 
always the precedency, by a statute made 21 Hen. 
VIII.; and all the other bishops according to the 
priority of their consecrations. 

The bishop of London precedes, as being bishop of 
the capital city of England, and provincial dean of 
Canterbury; the bishop of Durham, as count pa- 
latine, and earl of Sedberg ; and the bishop of Win- 
chester, as prelate of the order of the Garter, 

All bishops (as spiritual barons) are said to be 
three ways barons of the realm, viz. by writ, patent, 
and consecration ; and they precede all under the de- 
gree of viscounts, having always their seat on the 
king's right hand in the parliament-house; and 
being the fathers and guardians of the churdb^ are 
styled fathers in God. 

As the two archbishops are called most reverend, 
and have the title of grace, so the inferior bishops are 
called right reverend, and have the title of lordship 
given them. 

A bishop's robe, in parliament, is of fine scarlet 
cloth, having a long train, and is doubled on the 
shoulders with miniver, edged with white ermine^ as 
is the bosom ; and when he goes to the House of 
Lords (and the sovereign there), his train is sup- 
ported by four chaplains to the door of that house; 
after, by a red riband fixed to the end of the train 
and tied in a loop, he supports it himself, the loop 
being put over his right wrist ; and in that form lie 
XQkes bis seat, haying a four-square c^p on }m h^j. 
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BARONS. 

A temporal baron is an hereditary dignity of no- 
bility and honour next to a bishop ; and of this de- 
gree there are two sorts in England^ viz. a baron by 
writ^ and a baron by patent. 

A baron by writ is he unto whom a writ of sum- 
mons in the name of the sovereign is directed^ without 
a patent of creation^ to come to the parliament^ ap- 
pointed to be holden at a certain time and place^ and 
there to treat and advise with his sovereign, the pre- 
lates, and nobility, about the weighty atfairs of the 
nation. 

The ceremony of a baron by writ is this : He is 
^rst brought by Garter king of arms in his sovereign's 
coat to the lord chancellor, between two of the 
youngest barons, who bear the robe of the baron; there 
he shows his prescript, which the chancellor reads, 
then congratulates him as a baron, and invests him 
with the robe ; and the writ being delivered to the 
derk of the parliament, the baron is showed to the 
barons by the said king of arms, and placed in their 
house ; and from thence is this title allowed him as 
hereditary, and descendible to the heir-general. 

The first institutor of a baron by patent was King 
Kichard II., who, in the year 1388, and the eleventh 
of his reign, created John Beauchamp, of Holt Castle, 
baron of Kidderminster, and invested him with a 
surcoat, mantle, hood, cape, and verge. A baron has 
but two guards and laces on each shoulder 3 and his 
coronation mantle has but two rows of spots on each 
shoulder. 

A baron had no coronet till the reign of King 
Charles XI.^ when he was adorned mth a circle of 
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KNIGHTHOOD. 

THE MOST NOBLB ORDER OF THE 6ABTSB. 

AccoBDiNG to the most authentic aocounts^ this 
most ancient and noble order was instituted by 
King Edward III., anno 1350, the 24th year of his 
reign*. 

Respecting the pristine institution^ i^ seems that 
the English'monarch, having engaged in a war agsdnst 
France, to obtain that crown which he claimed as 
descended to him in right of his mother, thought fit 
to allure to his party all such brave men as were 
eminent commanders and soldiers of fortune, with the 
view of exciting *a spirit of emulation and military 
genius among his nobility. To this end he erected a 
round table in the castle of Windsor, in imitation of 
•King Arthur's at Winchester ; and here the numerous 
guests were exercised at tilts and tpumameots, and 
royally entertained with magnificent feasts, to attach 
them to the king's party. On the return of his 
majesty from his victorious expedition into France, 
he rewarded those knights who had served him va- 
liantly with this distinguished badge or order ; the 
total number so honoured being twenty-six, of which 
his majesty himself was one. 

* The patron, St. George, was a person of great renowu and chivalry, who, 
according to the learned Sclden, sufl'cred iiianynlom at Lydia, under Dio- 
clesian. His fame was so great, thai many temples and monasUrlcs were 
dedicated to him in the Eastern oounirics, u'l; r.co his ropulation n-acht-d 
England, where his memory- is still .ntmally ccli-'biattd on the 23d day of 
AprU, commonly called SI. CVcoi,\v:'«. v\?l^. 



Knight mo oil. 




2a 

Some sntiion wmert, tfait, in 1347» tlie sune kng 
displajing bis gnter as the sigml of a battle wbidi 
was crowned with success (suf^Mised to be Ciessy^ 
"vdieie he took John, King of France, prisoner) gave 
rise to this ovder; bat the King of France was not 
taken prisoner at the battle of Oressy^ bat at Poictien, 
whidi took place some time after, and at which Kii^ 
£dward himarlf was not present ; the Knglish aim j 
beii^ commanded in diief, aa that oocasioa, bj 
the Prince of Wales, bis son, samamed the Blade 
Prince. 

A romantic storj has also obtained credence, that 
the £ur Coontess of Salisbury, in dancing with King 
Sdward, let hH her garter, whidi the king took up, 
and tied round his own leg; at which the queen bdng 
jealous, or the courtiers smiling, he res t ored it to its 
fair owner^ giving <^ & motto^ 

^ Honi aoit qui nud j peDMb** 

» EtH be to him (or bcr) who cyA ddnks.** 

This order,which has ever been considered as the high- 
est in rank and dignity in the world, and with whidi 
kings and princes of idl nations have deemed it most 
honourable to be invested^ consists of the soTer^ii 
and twenty-five companions, called knights of the 
Grarter. There are besides ^ve principal officers ; the 
prelate, annexed to the see of Winchester; the chan* 
cellor, annexed to the see of Salisbury ; r^strar^ the 
dean of Windsor; garter king of arms; and usher, 
or black rod. The habit and insignia of the order 
are, garter, surcoat, mantle, hood, G^eoige, collar, cap, 
and feathers.. 
The 6ABTBB, of dark-blue velvet edged with goMli 
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bearing the motto, '' honi soit qui mal y pbnse/' 
in letters of gold, with buckle and pendant of richly 
chased gold^ is worn on the left leg below the knee. 
P. 1, n. 3. The mantle is of blue velyet lined with 
taffeta ; on the left breast is embroidered the star. 
P. 1, n. 4. The suroqat, or kirtle, is of crimson 
velvety lined with white taffeta. The hood affixed to 
the mantle is also of crimson velvet. T^e hat is of 
black velvet lined with white taffeta^ and adorned 
with a large plume of white ostrich feathers, with a 
tuft of black heron's feathers in the centre, affixed to 
the hat by a band of diamonds. The collar is of 
gpld composed of twenty-six pieces (in allusion to 
the number of knights), each in the form of a garter, 
enamelled, blue, with the motto. P. 1, n. 1. To 
lyhich is appended the badge, or figure of St. George 
on horseback. P. 1, n. 2. The jewel (P. 1, n.5) 
is worn in common pendent to a broad dark-blue 
riband over the left shoulder. 

the most honourable military order of the 

BATH 

Was instituted at the coronation of Henry IV., 1399, 
who conferred the dignity upon forty-six esquires, 
)yho had watched during the previous night, and had 
bathed themselves ; from which originated the title of 
knight of the Bath. After the coronation of Charles 
II., who created sixty-eight knights, the order was 
neglected till the year 1725, when George I. was 
pleased to revive and re-organize it, to consist of the 
sovereign, grand master, and thirty-six companions ^ 
since which time several alterations have been 
9i^e, In January, 1815, it was declared, that '^ for 
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the purpose of commemorating the auspicious tehni- 
nation of the long and arduous contests in which this 
empire has been engaged/' the order should be com-i 
posed of three classes. 

The first class to consist of not exceeding 
seventy-two knights grand crosses^ exclusive of the 
sovereign and princes of the blood. The badge is 
Gonunonly pendent by a ring to a broad red riband 
over the right shoulder, hanging on the left side ; but 
on particular occasions it is worn pendent to the collar. 
P.J, n. 1 and 2. The surcoats are of red taffeta, 
lined with white, and girt with a white girdle. The 
mantle is also the same as the surcoat, with the 
star (P. 1, n. 3) on the left breast. Motto " tria 

JUNCTA IN UNO." 

Second class. Knights commanders to be 
entitled to the distinctive appellation of knighthood, 
and to have the same rights and privileges as knights 
bachelors, taking precedence of them ; they wear the 
badge pendent by a red riband, instead of collar, 
round the neck (P. 1, n. 2), and the star embroidered 
on the left side. P. 1, n. 4. Those persons only are 
eligible either to this or the first class who are not 
below the rank of major-general in the army, or rear- 
admiral in the navy, excepting twelve of the number, 
who may be appointed for civil or diplomatic services. 

Third class. Companions op the order take 
precedence of esquires, but are not entitled to the ap^ 
pellation of knights bachelors. The badge (P.l, n. 2) 
is worn pendent by a narrow red riband to the button- 
hole. 

the most ancient order op the thistle 
Is supposed to have been instituted by King Achaius 
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on the occasion of a bright cross> similar to that on 
which the patron^ St. Andrew^ suffered martyrdom^ 
appearing in the heavens to him and Hurgus^ hing 
of the Plots, on the night previous to the battle 
gained by them over Athelstane^ king of England. 
Some have thought the order of later date. It was^ 
however, revived in 1540, by James V. of Scotland, 
and again by James II. in 1679, and has since been re-* 
organized. The order now consists of the sovereign 
and twelve knights. The collab has thistles and 
sprigs of rue of gold enamelled (P. 2, n. 1), to which 
is appended the badgb. N. 2. The stab is worn 
on the left side, N. 3 -, and the jewel is pendent to 
a green riband over the left shoulder tied under the 
arm. N. 4. Motto, '^ nemo me impune lacssset.*' 



THE MOST illustrious OBDEB OF ST. FATBICK 

Was instituted by King George III.; Feb. 5, 1783, 
and consists of the sovereign, grand master, a prince 
of the blood royal, and thirteen knights; the lord 
lieutenant of Ireland being grand master pro tempore. 
The collar is of pure gold, composed of six 
harps and five roses alternately joined together by 
twelve knots ; in the centre is a crown, and pendent 
thereto by a harp is the badge. P. 2, n. I and 2. 
The STAB is of silver embroidery, upon a circular 
centre or, a cross saltire gu,, surmounted by a trefoil 
slipped ppr,, each leaf charged with a crown or, 
^vithin a circular fillet of gold, with the motto, '^ quis 
SEPABABIT." p. 2, n. 3. The jewel is likewise 
worn pendent from a light blue riband scarfwise over 
the right shoulder. N.4. 
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I'HE ROYAL HANOVERIAN GUELFHIC ORDER 

Was founded by his present majesty when prince 
r^ent^ in 1815^ in commemoration of tlie raising of 
Hanover into a kingdom^ and for rewarding those 
persons who had performed any signal service to their 
king and country. His majesty, as king of Hanover^ 
is grand master. The order is composed of three 
classes, into which civil and military men are ad- 
mitted^ viz. grand crosses, commanders, and knights. 
The BADGES of the military grand crosses, military 
commanders, and military knights, only differ in size 
according to their class. P. 3, n. 2. On the reverse^ 
upon the centre, is a double cipher of 6. R., with the 
crown and date of foundation. 

The BADGES of the civil grand crosses, commanders, 
and knights are also alike, only differing in size, 
having a crown upon the upper limb of the cross 
(without the swords), by which it is suspended, and 
a wreath of oak leaves instead of laurel. It is worn 
on grand occasions suspended from the collar, N. 1 ; 
but on ordinary occasions it is worn pendent from a 
sky-blue riband scarfwise. Commanders suspend it 
by a sky-blue riband worn round the neck, and 
knights by a riband and gold buckle from the button- 
hole. 

The star worn by the military grand crosses is of 
eight points, &c., with the motto, " nec aspera 
terrent." N. 3. That worn by the civil grand 
crosses only differs in the omission of the swords, and 
a wreath of oak leaves being substituted for laurel. 

The star of the civil commanders differs from the 
last. See P. 3, n. 4. 
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This statute having made it necessary to ascertaid 
who was entitled to this degree^ the most learned in 
the art> or degrees of honour^ hold now that there are 
seven sorts of esquires ; vis. 

1st, Esquires of the king's body^ limited to the 
number of four; they keep the door of the king's 
bedchamber^ whensoever he shall please to go to bed, 
walk at a coronation^ and have precedence <^ all 
knights' younger sons. 

2dly^ The eldest sons of knights^ and their eldest 
sons successively. ' 

3dly^ The eldest sons of the youngest sons of barons^ 
and others of the greater nobility; and when such 
heir-male fails^ the title dies likewise. 

.4thly^ Such as the king invests with collars of SS, 
as the kings at arms, heralds^ &c. or shall grantsilver 
or white spurs ; the eldest sons of those last men* 
tioned can only bear the title. 

5thly, Esquires to the knights of the Bath^ being 
their attendants on their installation; these must 
bear coat-armour, according' to the law of arms> are 
esquires for life, and also their eldest sons, and have 
the same privileges as the esquires of the king*s 
body. 

6tlily, Sheriffs of counties and justices of peace 
(with this distinction, that a sheriff^ in regard to the 
dignity of the office, is an esquire for life, but a justice 
of the peace only so long as he continues in the com- 
mission), and all those who bear special office in the 
king's household^ as gentlemen of the privy chamber, 
carvers, sewers, cup-bearers, pensioners, Serjeants at 
arms, and all that have any near or especial dependence 
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on tlie king's royal person^ and are not knighted; also 
captains in the wars^ recorded in the king's lists. 

7thly, Counsellors at law, bachelors of divinity, law, 
and physic; mayors of towns are reputed esquires, 
or equal to esquires (though not really so) ; also the 
pennon-bearer to the king, who is a person that carries 
his flag or banner ending in a point or tip, wherein 
the arms of the king, either at war, or at a funeral, 
Eire painted, which office is equivalent to the degree 
of an esquire. 

Besides, this degree of esquire is a special privily 
to any of the king's ordinstry and nearest attendants; 
for be his birth gentle or base, yet if he serve in the 
place of an esquire, he is absolutely an esquire by 
that service ; for it is the place that dignifies the 
person, and not the person the place : so if any gentle- 
man or esquire shall take upon him the place of a 
yeoman of the king's guard, he immediately loses all 
his titles of honour, and is no more than a yeoman. 

There is a general opinion, that every gentleman 
of landed property, that has 300/. a year, is an 
esquire ; which is a vulgar error, for no money what- 
soever, or landed property, will give a man properly 
this title, unless he come within one of the above 
rules ; and no person can ascribe this title, where it 
is not due, unless he please, there being no difficulty 
in drawing the line by the above account : but the 
meaner ranks of people, who know no better, do often 
basely prostitute this title ; and, to the great confusion 
of all rank and precedence, every man who makes a 
decent appearance, far from thinking himself any way 
ridiculed by finding the superscription of his letters 
thus decorated, is fully gratified by such aa add£<s&« 
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DESCRIPTION 

OF THE 

GENTRY OR CIVIL NOBILITY 

OF 

ENGLAND; 

Taken from Che last Edition 0f OuiLi.i|i*8 Pisplat. 



Gentleman^ Generosus, seemetli to be made of 
two words, the one French (fientil), honestus, vel 
honesta parente natus; the other Saxon (man), as if 
you would say^ a man well born ; and under t&is 
name are all comprised that are above yecmien and 
artificers ; so that nobles are truly called gentlemen. 
By the course and custom of England nobility is 
either major or minor. Major contains all titles and 
degrees from knighthood upwards : minor^ all from 
barons downwards. 

Gentlemen have their beginning either of bloody as 
that they are bom of worshipful parents, or that tbey 
have done something worthy in peace or war, whereby 
they deserve to bear arms, and to be accounted gentle- 
men. But in these days, he is a gentleman wbo is 
commonly so taken. And whosoever studieth the 
laws of this realm, who studieth in the university, 
^vho professeth libex^ ^QAfcwce:^, ^xAj \a b^ short, who 
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can live without manual labour^ and will bear the 
port^ charge, and countenance of a gentleman^ he 
shall be called master, and shall be taken for a gentle- 
man : for true it is with us, tanti eris aliis quanti tibi 
fueris : and if need be, a king at arms shall grant him 
a patent for a new coat, if that there are none that 
of right doth appertain unto him from his ancestors ; 
and if so, confirm that upon him. But some men 
make a question whether this manner of making 
gentlemen is to be allowed of or not. And it may 
seem that it is not amiss ; for, first, the prince loseth 
nothing by it, as he should do if he were in France ; 
for the yeoman or husbandman is no more subject to 
tale or tax in England than the gentleman : but on 
the other side, in every payment to the king the 
gentleman is more charged^ which he beareth with 
content ; and in any show, muster, or any other par- 
ticular charge of the town or county where he dwelleth^ 
he is at a greater expense for the preservation of his 
honour ; and for the outward show, in all respects, he 
deports himself like a gentleman : and if he be called 
to the wars, whatsoever it cost him, he must appear 
well accoutred, having his attendants, and show a 
more manly courage, and tokens of a generous edu- 
cation, by which means he shall purchase a greater 
fame. For as touching the policy and government of 
the commonwealth, it is not those that have to do 
with it which will magnify themselves, and go above 
their estates; but they that are appointed magistrates^ 
Sec. are persons tried and well known. See Sir Thomas 
Smithy Repub.AngeLy chap, of esquires and gentlemen. 
In the five-and-twentieth of Queen Elizabeth the 
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case was, that '' Wliereas it is required by thia sta* 
tute of the first of Henry the Fifths chap. 5, that in 
every writ^ original process^ &c in which any atigit 
shall be awarded^ that additifuis should be given unto 
the defendant of their estate and degree^" &c. And 
the case was^ that one was a yeomai^ by his birth^ and 
yet commonly called and reputed a gentleiii^sui ; ai^ 
yet it was adjudged^ that a writ might be brought 
against him with the addition of gentlep^n^ £orr 
somuch as the intention of the action is to h^ye 9uch 
a name given by which he may be known ; tl^s is 
sufficient to satisfy .the law^ a^d the act of parli$(- 
ment; for nomen dicitur, quia f^titiam/adt. 

But if a gentleman be sued by addition of hufd^an4r 
man^ he may say he is a gentleman^ and demaiu} 
judgment of the writ without saying (and Qot }iu|h 
bandman) ; for a gentleman may be a buj^b^iidliMlily 
but he shall be sued by his addition mosit WQitby ; 
for a gentleman^ of what estate soever he bey altjbpu^ 
he go to plough and common labour for his n|{u|]|e« 
nance^ yet he is a gentleman^ and shall not be iwnod 
in legal proceedings yeoman^ husbandman^ or la- 
bourer. 

If a gentleman be bound an apprentice to a m&h 
chant or other trade, he hath not thereby lost his de- 
gree of gentility. 

But if a recovery be had against a gentleman by 
the name of a yeoman, in which case no action is ne- 
cessary^ then it is no error ; so if any deed or obliga- 
tion be made to him by the name of yeoman. 

If a capias go against A. B. yeoman^ and if ibfi 
sherifif take A. B. ge^tleman, an action of false im-> 
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piisotiment lieth against the sheriff; but if A. B. 
yeomatt be indicted, and A. B. gentleman be pro- 
duced^ being the same man intended^ it is good. 

If a man be a gentleman by office only, and loseth 
^ate same, then doth he also lose his gentility. 

By the statute 5 Eliz. cap. 4, entitled an " Act 
touching orders for artificers, labourers, servants of 
husbandry, and apprentices," amongst other things it 
is declared, '' That a gentleman born, &c. shall not 
be compelled to serve in husbandry," If any falcoii 
be lost, and is found, it shall be brought to the sheriff, 
who must make proclamation ; and if the owner come 
not within four months, then if the finder be a simple 
man^ the sheriff may keep the hawk, making agree- 
ment with him that took it : but if he be a gentle- 
man, and of estate to have and keep a falcon, then 
the sheriff ought to deliver to him the said falcon, 
taking of him reasonable costs for the time that he 
had him in custody. 

A cotnmission is made to take children into ca- 
thedral churches, &c. one in another's place, where 
children are instructed to sing for the furnishing of 
the king's chapel ; these general words, by construct 
tion of law, have a reasonable intendment; viz.— • 
" That such children who be brought up and taught 
to sing, to get their living by it, those may be taken 
for the king's service in his chapel, and it shall be a 
good preferment to them ; but the sons of gentlemen, 
or any other that are taught to sing for their ornament 
and recreation, and not merely for their livelihoods^ 
may not be taken against their wills, or the consent 
of their parents and friends." And so it was resolved 
by the two chief justices, and all the court of Stat- 
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chamber, anno 43 Eliz., in the case of one Evailaiy 
who had by colour of such letters patent taken the 
son of one Clifton, a gentleman of quality in NorfiA, 
who was taught to sing for his recreation; which 
Evans, for the same offence, was grievously punished. 

And to the end it may withal appear what degrees 
of nobility and gentry were in the realm before the 
coming of the Normans, and by what merits men 
might ascend, and be promoted to the same^ I will 
here set down the copy of an English or Saxon an- 
tiquity, which you may read in Lambert's Perambu- 
lation of Kent, fol. 364, and Englished thus : 

^' It was sometimes in the English laws that the 
people and laws were in reputation, and then were 
the wisest of the people worship- worthy each in his 
degree, earl and churle, theyne and underthey^e* 
And if a churle so thrived that he had fully five hides 
of land of his own, a church and a kitchen, a bell- 
house and a gate, a seat and a several office in the 
king's hall, then was he thenceforth the theyne's right- 
worthy ; and if a theyne so thrived that he served the 
king on his journey, rode in his household, if he then 
had a theyne which him followed, who to the king's 
expectations five hides had, and in the king's palace 
his lord served, and thrice with his errand had gone 
to the king, he might afterwards with his fore-oath 
his lord's part play at any need ; and of a theyne that 
he became an earl, then was thenceforth an earl right- 
worthy. And if a merchantman so thrived that he 
passed over the wide sea thrice of his own crafty he 
was thenceforth the theyne right worthy. And if a 
scholar so thrived through learning that he had de- 
gree and served Cliikt, he was thenceforth of digpity 
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and peace so much worthy as thereunto belonged^ 
unless he forfeit^ so that he the use of his degrees 
remit." 

It is observed that the Saxons^ out of all those 
trades of life which be conversant in gain, admit to 
the estate of gentry such only as increased by honest 
husbandry or plentiful merchandize. Of the first of 
which Cicero affirmeth, that there is nothing meeter 
for a freebom man, nor no men fitter to make braver 
soldiers ; and of the other, that it is prize- worthy 
also, if at the length being satisfied with gain^ as it 
hath ofien come from the sea to the haven, so it 
changeth from the haven into lands and possessions. 
And, therefore, whereas Gervasus Tilburiensis, in 
his Observations of the Exchequer, accounted it an 
abusing of a gentleman to occupy publicum mercimo- 
nium, common buying and selling ; it ought to be re- 
ferred to the other two parts of merchandize, that is, 
to a negotiation, which is retailing and keeping of an 
open shop, and to a function, which is to exercise mer- 
cery, or as some call it, to play the chapman, and not 
to navigation, which (as you see) is the only laudable 
part of all buying and selling. 

And again, whereas by the statute of Magna Charta, 
cap. 6, and Merton, cap. 7> it was a discouragement 
for a ward in chivalry, which in old time was as much 
as to say a gentleman, to be married to the daughter 
of a burgess, I think that it ought to be restrained to 
such only as professed handicrafts, or those baser arts 
of buying and selling to get their living by. But to 
how much the case is now altered for the honours of 
tradesmen, it may be remembered that Henry the 
Eighth thought it no disparagement to him when 
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he quitted his queen to take Anne^ the daughter of. 
Thomas Bullen^ some time mayor of London^ to his 
wife. 

The statute of Westminster 2, cap. 1, which was 
made in the thirteenth of King Edward the Fir8t> 
was procured especially i^t the desire of gentlemen 
for the preservation of their lands and hereditaments^ 
tc^ether with their surnames and feunilies ; and there- 
fore one calleth jthis 8t2^,ute gentilitum municipale; and 
the lawyers call it jus taliatum et taliahile. 

The children only of gentlemen were wont to be 
admitted into the inns of court; and thereby it came 
to pass that there was scarce any man found (in 
former ages) within the realm skilful and cunning 
in the law, except he were a gentleman born^ and 
came of a good house ; for they^ more than any other, 
have a special care of their nobility, and to the pre- 
servation of their honour and fame ; for in these inns 
of court are (or at leastwise should be) virtues stu- 
died and vices exiled ; so that, for the endowment of 
virtue, and abandoning of vice, knights and barons, 
with other states and noblemen of the realm, place 
their children in those inns, though they desire not 
to have them learned in the laws, nor to have them 
live by the practice thereof, but only upon their, 
parents' allowance. 

You have heard how cheap gentility is purchased 
by the common law ; but if you look more strictly 
into the perfection thereof, you will find it more 
honourable ; for gentlemen well descended and qua* 
lified have always been of such repute in England, 
that none of the higher nobility, no, nor the king 
iiimself, have thought it any disparagement to make 
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them their companions: therefore I shall set down 
the privileges due unto them^ according to the laws 
of honour^ as I find them collected out of Sir John 
Feme, Sir William Segar, Mr. Carter, in his Ana- 
lysis of Honour, and other good authors, which are 
as follow. 



THE 

PRIVILEGES OF THE GENTRY. 



1. Pro honore sustinendo ; if a churle or peasant 
do detract from the honour of a gentlemim, h^ hath a 
•remedy in law, actione injuriarum; but if by one 
gentleman to another, the combat was anciently al- 
lowed. 

2. In equal crimes a, gentleman shall be punishable 
with more favour than the churle, provided the crime 
be not heresy, treason , or excessive contumacy. 

3. The many observances and ceremonial respects 
that a gentleman is and ought to be honoured with 
by the churle or ungentle. 

4. In giving evidence, the testimony of a gentle- 
man is more authentic than a clown's. 

5. In election of magistrates and officers l^ vote, 
the suffrage of a gentleman should take place of an 
ignoble person. 

6. A gentleman should be excused from base aer- 
^ces, impositions, and duties, both real and perwmal. 
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7* A gentleman condemned to death ought not to 
be hanged; but beheaded, and his examination taken 
without torture. 

8. To take down the coat-armour of any gentle- 
man^ to de£aoe his monument^ or offer violence to any 
ensign of the deceased noble^ is as to lay buffets on 
the face of him if alive^ and punishment is due ac- 
cordingly. 

9. A clown may not challenge a gentleman to 
combat; quia conditiones impares. 

Many other are the privil^es due to gentlemen, 
which I forbear to repeat^ referring the reader to the 
books before cited. 

For the protection and defence of this civil dignity 
they have three laws: the first; jus agnitionis, the 
right or law of descent f(Nr the kindred of the fsL- 
thef's tide: the second; jus stirpis, for the £eanily 
in general : the third; jus gentilitatis, a law for the 
descent in noble familiete^which TuUy esteemed most 
excellent ; by which la^ a gentleman of blood and 
coat-armour perfectly possessing virtue was only pri- 
vileged. 

To make that perfection in blood; a lineal descent 
from Atavus, Proavus, Avus, and Pater, on the father's 
side was required ; and as much on his mother's line; 
then he is not only a gentleman of perfect blood, but 
of his ancestors too. The neglect of which laws hath 
introduced other sorts of gentlemeu; viz. men that 
assume that dignity, but are neither so by blood nor 
eoat-armour; which style only hurries them on to 
an unruly pride, which is indeed but rude and fake 
honour, termed by Sir John Feme apocryphal, and 
debarred of all piivVLeg^ of g^entility. These gentlo- 
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men nomine, non re, saitli he^ are the students of law^ 
grooms of his majesty's pahice^ sons of churles made 
priests or canons, &c. or such as have received degree 
in schools, or borne office in the city^ by which they 
are styled gentlemen^ yet they have no right to «ob^ 
armour by reason thereof. 

As to the student of the law^ Sir John Feme allows 
him the best assurance of his title of gentleman of all 
these irregular gentlemen, as he terms them, because 
he is named in some acts of parliament ; yet he saith^ 
he is also debarred of all honour and privilege by the 
law of arms. 

And anciently none were admitted into the inns of 
court (as before noted) but such as were gentlemen 
0f blood, be their merits never so great ; nor -were the 
church dignities and preferments bestowed indiffer- 
ently amongst the vulgar. The Jews confined their 
priesthood to a family: bat Jeroboam debased it in 
his kingdom, by preferring the basest of his pec^le 
to the best of duties. The Russians, and some other 
nations, admit none to the study of the law but 
gentlemen's younger sons. The decayed families in 
France are supported and receive new life from the 
court, camp, law, and ecclesiastical preferments ; take 
the most solemn and serious, who contemn the world: 
if such ate wanting to fill up thei^ vacandes^ the in- 
geniouser sort of the plebeians are admitted : by which 
means their church and state are in esteem and re- 
verence, being filled most commonly with the best 
blood and noblest by birth amongst them ; whereas, 
with us, every clown that can spare but money to bring 
up his son for any of those studies bereaves the gentry 
of those benefices, and robs them of their w3l^^x^% 
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which grand abuse is the cause of the general con 
rto|)tion in the state civil and ecclesiastic ; whereas^ 
Were this preferment made peculiar to the gentry^ 
they would stand more upon their honour^ and live 
without being a burden to their relations. 

The achievement of a gentleman hath no difllerence 
with that of an esquire^ both their helmets being 
dose and sideways. 

VEOMSN. 

The yeomen, or common i)eople, for so are they 
called, of the Saxon word zemen, which signifies com- 
mon, who have some lands of their own to live upon ; 
for a cam of land, or a plough land, Mras in ancient 
time of the yearly value of ^ve nobles, and this was 
the living of a sokeman or yeoman ; and in our law 
they are called legates homines, a word familiar in 
writs and inquests. And by divers statutes it hath 
been enacted. That none shall pass on any inquest 
unless they had forty shillings freehold in yearly re- 
venue, which maketh (if the most value were taken 
to the proportion of moneys) nearly twenty pounds 
of current money at this present. And by the statute 
27 Eliz. ch. 6, every juror must have forty pounds 
lands. In the end of the statute made 23 Hen. VI.^ 
jchap. 15, concerniflg the election of knights for the 
parliament, it is ordered and expressly provided, 
'^ that no man shall be such knight which standeth 
in the degree of a yeoman." 

It appeareth in Lambert's Perambulation of Kent^ 
p. 367> that the Saxon word telphioneman was given 
to the theyne or gentleman, because his life was va- 
Jued at one thousand Uvo ^wnafiit^d ^\:ill.iu^s ; and in 
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itk(me tlays the lives of all men were rated at certain 
sums of money ; to the churle or yeoman^ because- the 
price of his head Was taxed at two hundred shillings. 
Which things, if not expressly set forth in sundry old 
laws yet extant^ might well enough be found in the 
etymology oi the words themselves^ the one called a 
twelve hundred man^ and the other a twykindj for a 
man of two hundred. And in this estate they pleased 
themselves^ insomuch that a man might (and also now 
may) 6nd sundry yeomen^ though otherwise com- 
parable for wealth with many of the gentle sort^ that 
will not yet for that change their condition, nor de- 
sire to be apparelled with the title of gentry. 

By this sort of men the trial of causes in other 
countries proceedeth ordinarily ; for of them there 
are greater number in England than in any other 
place^ and they also of a more plentiful livelihood ; 
and therefore it oometh to pass, that men of this 
country Are more apt and fit to discern in doubtful 
cases and causes of great examination and trials than 
are men whc^ly given to moil in the ground, to whom 
that rural exercise engendereth rudeness of wit and 
mind. And many franklins and yeomen there are so 
near adjoining as you may make a jury without diffi- 
culty; for there be many of them that are able to ex- 
pend <me or two hundred pounds per annum. 

As in the ancient time the senates of Rome were 
elected a censu; and as with us^ in conferring of no- 
bility, respect is had to their revenues, by which 
their dignity and nobility may be supported and 
maintained ; so the wisdom of this realm hath of an« 
cient time provided^ that none shall pass upon juries 
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for the trial of any matter real or personal, or upon 
any criminal cause, but such as, besides their move<- 
ables, have lands for estate of life, at the least to a 
competent value, lest for need or poverty such jurors 
might easily be corrupted or suborned. 

And in uU cases and causes the law hath concaved 
a better opinion of those that have lands and tene- 
ments, or othenvise are of worth in moveable goods, 
that such will commit or omit nothing, that may any 
way be prejudicial to their estimation, or which may 
endanger their estates, than it hath of artificers, re- 
tailers, labourers, or such-like, of whom TuUy saith. 
Nihil prqficiuntur, nisi ad modum mentfuntur* And 
by divers statutes certain immunities are given to 
men of quality, which are denied to the vulgar sort 
of people; read hereof, amongst others, 1 Jac. cap. 
127. 

By the statute of 2 Hen. IV. cap. 27, amongst 
other things it is enacted. That no yeoman should 
take or wear any livery of any lord upon pain of im- 
prs 0110:0111, and to make fine at the kin^s will and 
]ileasure. These yeomen were famous in our {ore" 
fiithers* days for archery and manhood ; our infaiitry, 
■which so often conquered the French, and repulsed 
the Scots, were ^omposed of them, as are oar militia 
at present, who through want of use and good dis- 
cipline are degenerated from their ancest<M*sr valour 
and hardiness. 

As the nobility, gentry, and clergy, have certain 
privileges peculiar to themselves, so have the com- 
monalty of England beyond the subjects of other 
nionarchs. 
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No freeman of England ought to be imprisoned, 
outed of his possession, disseised of his freehold, 
without order of law, and just cause shown. 

To him that is imprisoned may not be denied a 
habeas corpus, if it be desired; and if no just cause 
be alleged, and the same be returned upon a habeas 
corjms, the prisoner is to be set at liberty. By Magna 
Charta, 9 Hen. III., no soldier can be quartered in 
any house except inns, and other public victualling- 
houses, in time of peace, without the owner's consent. 
By the petition of right, 3 Car. I., no taxes, loans, 
•or benevolences, can be imposed but by act of par- 
liament. 

The yeomanry are not to be pressed to serve as 
soldiers in the wars unless bomnd by tenure, which is 
now abolished ; nor are the trained bands compellable 
to march out of the kingdom, or be traofiported be- 
yond «ea, otherwise than by the law of the kingdom 
ought to be done ; nor is any one to be compelled to 
bear his own arms, finding one sufficient man qua- 
lified, according to the act before mentioned. 

No freeman is to be tried but by his equals, nor 
condemned but by the laws of the land. These and 
many other freedoms make them most happy, did they 
but know it ; and should oblige them to their alle- 
giance to their prince, under whose power and go- 
vernment themselves, their rights and privileges are 
preserved, and quietly enjoyed ; yet such is the in- 
constancy of men's nature, not to be contented with 
the bliss they enjoy. 
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PRECEDENCY. 



Concerning place and precedency, it is first to be 
noted, that persons of every degree of honour or dig- 
nity take pkcc according to the seniority of their 
creation, and not of years, unless descended of the 
blood royal, in which case they have place of all others 
of the same degree. 

The younger sons of the preceding rank take place 
from the eldest son of the next mediate, viz. the 
younger sons of dukes from the eldest sons of earls ; 
the younger sons of earls from the eldest sons of 
barons. 

There have been some alterations made as to pre- 
cedency (as may be observed by inspecting the tables), 
and therefore some exception %vill appear to some of 
the foregoing rules, by some decrees and establish- 
ments of King James I. and King Charles I.^ whereby 
all the sons of viscounts and barons are allowed to 
precede baronets. And the eldest sons and daughters 
of baronets have place given them before the eldest 
sons and daughters of any knights, of what degree or 
order soever, though superior to that of a baronet 
(these being but temporary dignities, whereas that of 
baronets is hereditary); and the younger sons of ba- 
ronets are to have place next after the eldest sons of 
knights. 
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Note also, that as there are some great officers of 
state who take place (although they are not noblemen) 
above the nobility of higher degree ; so there are some 
persons who, for their dignities in the church, degrees 
in the universities, and inns of court, officers in the. 
state or army (although they are neither knights nor 
gentlemen born), yet take place amongst them. Thus 
all colonels and field officers (who are honourable) as 
also master of the artillery, and quarter-master ge- 
neral ; doctors of divinity, law, physic, and music ; 
deans, chancellors, prebendaries, heads of colleges in 
the universities, and Serjeants at law, are, by courtesy, 
allowed place before ordinary esquires. And all 
bachelors of divinity, law, physic, and music; masters 
of arts, barristers in the inns of courts ; lieutenant- 
colonels, majors, captains, and other commissioned 
military officers; and divers patent officers in the 
king's household, may equal, if not precede, gentle- 
men who have none of these qualifications. 

In towns corporate, the inhabitants of cities (and 
herein those of the capital or metropolitan city are 
the first ranked) are preferred to those of boroughs, 
and those who have borne magistracy to all others. 
And here a younger alderman or bailey takes not 
precedency from his senior by being knighted, or as 
being the elder knight, as was the case of Alderman 
Craven, who (though no knight) had place, as senior 
alderman, before all the rest who were knights, at 
th^ coronation of King James. This is to be under- 
stood as to public meetings relative to the town ; for 
it is doubted whether it will hold good in any neutral 
place. It has been also determined in the Heralds* 
Office, that all who have been lord mayors of London 
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shall every where take place of all knights-bachdorv, 
because they have been the king's lieutenants. 

It was likewise adjudged in the case of Sir John 
Crooks Serjeant at law^ by the judges in courts that 
such Serjeants as were his seniors, though not knighted^ 
should have preference^ notwithstanding bis knight- 
hood. 

All colonels, says Gwillim^ are honourable^ and by 
the law of arms ought to precede simple knights. 

Women before marriage have .|Hrecedency by their 
father ; but there is this difference between them md 
the male children^ that the same precedency is due 
to all the daughters that is due to the eldest ; but it 
is not so among the sons. 

By marriage a woman participates of her husband's 
dignities ; but none of the wife's dignities can come 
by marriage to her husband^ but are to descend to 
her next heir. 

If a woman have precedency by creation, descent^ 
or birth^ she retains the same, though she marries an 
inferior. But it is observable, that if a woman nobly 
born marry any nobleman, as a baron, she shall take 
place according to the degree of her husband^ though 
she be a duke's daughter. 

A woman privileged by marriage with one of noble 
degree shall retain the privilege due to her by her 
husband, though he should be degraded by forfeiture, 
&c. ; for crimes are personal. 

The wife of the eldest son of any degree takes 
place of the daughters of the same degree, (who al- 
ways have place immediately after the mves of such 
eldest sons) ; and both of them take place of the 
younger sons of t\veijvtece^\\\%^^^^^. Thus the lady 
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of the eldest son of an earl takes place of an earl's 
daughter, and both of them precede Jhe wife of the 
younger son of a marquis ; also the wife of any de- 
gree precedes the wife of the eldest ^n of the pre*- 
eeding degree. Thus the wife of a n^arquis precedes 
the wife of the eldest son of a duke. This holds not 
only in comparing degrees, but also families of the 
same degree among themselves; for instance, the 
daughter of a senior earl yields pl^ce to the wife of 
a junior earl's son: though, if such daughter be an 
heiress, she will then be allowed place before the 
wives of the eldest sons of all younger earls. 
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TABLE 

OP 

PRECEDENCY AMONG MEN, 

The King. 

The Prince of Wales. 

King's sons. 

King's grandsons. 

King's brothers. 

King's uncles. 

King's nephews. 

King's sons-in-law. 

King's brothers* or sisters' sons. 

Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Lord Hi^^^ancellor, or Lord Kee^T, 
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Wives of the younger sons of Barons. 

Baronetesses. 

Wives of the Knights of the Garter. 

Wives of Bannerets of each kind. 

Wives of the Knights of the Bath. 

Wives of Knights Bachelors. 

Wives of the eldest sons of the younger sons of Peers* 

Wives of the eldest sons of Baronets. 

Daughters of Baronets. 

Wives of the eldest sons of Knights of the Grarter. 

Daughters of Knights of the Garter. 

Wives of the eldest sons of Bannerets. 

Daughters of Bannerets. 

Wives of the eldest sons of Knights of the Bath. 

Daughters of Knights of the Bath. 

Wives of the eldest sons of Knights Bachelors. 

Daughters of Knights Bachelors. 

Wives of the yttungfer sons of Baronets. 

Daughters of ICnights. 

Wives of Esquires of the Sovereign's Body. 

Wives of Esquires to the Knights of the Bath. 

Wives of Esquires by creation. 

Wives of Esquires oy office. 

Wives of the younger sons of Knights of the Charter. 

Wives of the yoUiiger sons of Bannerets. 

Wives of the younger sons of Knights of the Bath. 

Wives of the younger sons of Knights Bachelors. 

wives of Gentlemen. 
Daughters of Esquires. 
Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Wives of Clergymen, Barristers at Law, and Officerii 

in the Navy and Army. 

Wives of Citizens. 
Wives of Burgessesj &c. 



A DICTIONARY OF MOTTOES 



BORKE BY 



Nobility and gentry, public companies, 

CITIES, &(i. 



AiiBREVIATIOKS. 

(1. Duke. on. Marquis. e. Earl. v. Viscount I. Lord, or Baront 
b. Baronet, after name. o. Order of Knighthood. comp. Conipanyi 
b> City. L Town, &c. 

The names to whidi there are no letters have no titles. 



DiKU BT MON Dnoif. God and my Right. Thb KING. 

A cruce galus. Salvation throu/th the etosa, e. Mayo» 1. Downes. 

A cuspide corona. From the lance a orotinu v. Hiddleton. 

A Deo et r^e. From God and the king* (e. ChestetfiefcL Strackey, b. 

Stanhope. 
A fin. To the end. I. Airley. 

A la yoIont6 de Dieu. At the will of God, Strickland, bi 
A ma puissance. To the titmoet of my power, e. Stamford. 
A ma vie. For my life. Order of the Ear of Com, Ack 
A r^e et victorii. From the king and victory* e. Ligonier* 
A tout pourvoir. To provide for every thing. I. Oliphant. 
Ab alto speres alteri quod feceris. JSxpect/hmt heaven the reward of what 

you have done to others. Wyndham, \^ 
Accendit cantu. He excites by eitund, Cockbuin* 
Ad finem fidelis. Faithful to the end. L ColvHle. 

Ad morem villffi de Poole. According to the custom ^f Poole, t, of Poole* 
Advance with courage. Majoribanks, b. 
Adversis major, par secundis. Superior to adversity, equal to prosperity, 

e. Windielsea. 
iEquabiliter et diligenter. Smoothly and diligently, 1. Redesdale. 
/Equam servare mentem. To preserve a steady mind, 1. Aivcn, And 

Green, b* 
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Knights of the Thistle. 
Knights Grand Crosses of the Bath.^ 

Knights of St. Patrick. 

Knights Commanders of the Bath. 

Knights Bachelors. 

Masters in Chancery. 

Eldest sons of the jounger sons of Peers. 

l^he eldest sons of the Knights of the Garter. 

The eldest sons of Bannerets. 

The eldest sons of Baronets. 

Companions of the Bath. 

The eldest sons of the Knights of the Bath. 

The eldest sons of Knights Bachelors. 

The younger sons of Baronets. 

Esquires of the King's Body^ or Gentlemen of the^ 

Privy-chamher. 

Bsquires of the Knights of the Bath. 

Esquires hy creation. 

Esquires hy office. 

Younger sons of Knights of the Gbrter. 

Younger sons of Ba^erets of hoth kindsw 

Younger sons of Knights of the Bath. 

Younger sons of Knights Bachelors. 

Gentlemen entitled to bear arms. 

Clergymen, Barristers at law. Officers in the Navy 

and Army, who are Gentlemen by profession^ 

Citizens. 
Burgesses, &g. 
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TABLE 

OP 

PRECEDENCY AMONG WOMEN. 

The Queen. 

Princess of Wales. 

Princesses^ daughters of the King. 

Princesses and Duchesses, wives of the King's sons. 

Wives of the King's brothers. 

Wives of the King's uncles. 

^Vives of the eldest sons of Dukes of the Blood Royal. 

Daughters of Dukes of the Blood Royal. 

Wives of the King's brothers' or sisters' sons. 

Duchesses. 

Marchionesses. 

Wives of the eldest sous of Dukes. 

Daughters of Dukes. 

Countesses. 

Wives of the eldest sons of Marquises. 

Daughters of Marquises. 

Wives of the younger sons oi Dukes. 

Viscountesses. 

Wives of the eldest sons of Earls. 

Daughters of Earls. 

Wives of the younger sons of Marquises. 

Baronesses. 

Wives of the eldest sons of Viscounts. 

Daughters of Viscounts. 

Wives of the younger sons of Earls. 

Wives of the eldest sons of Barons. 

Daughters of Barons. 

Maids of Honour. 

Wives of the younger sons of Visco\uv\&, 
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Cooflde recU agent. FearnoiaeHngjtuify. NewdigRte* b. 

Confldo. I trtut, Boyd, b. 

Confldo, oonquiesco. I trtut^ I am ewitgni, e. Dyiart. 

Conquieico. / rest aati^fied. MeCcalf, b. 

Consequilur quodcunque petit. He otftains whatever he aee ke . m. Headfonk 

Consilio et prudential. Bif wUdom a$id prudence* e. Claaearty . 

ContUio et animo. By prudence and co%irmge. e> Lauderdale. Maitland, b. 

Con&ilio, non irapetu. By eouneel, not ky force* Agaar. 

Constans fidei. Steady to my trust* Ridley* b« 

Constantii et virtute. JBjf aautancy and virtue. L AmhenL 

Contentement passe richesse. Contentment is better than richee* Bowyer, b. 

Contranando incrementum. Proeperity by suHmming agvbut the etream. 

t. of Peebles. 
Cor nobyle, cor immobyle. Bold in daring, fixed in purpose* Vivian* b. 
Cor unum, via una. Chte heart, one way. m. Exeter. 1. Moundsandtord. 
Corda serata pando. I lay open the lodced heart. Loekbart> b. 
Conma mea Christus. Christ is my crown. Cbetwode, b. 
Coronat fides. Faith crowns eM* Pringle, b. 
Courage I Cheer up J Cuming. GordoD* b. 
Courage sans peur. Courage without finr. v. Gage^ 
Craignei honte. Fear shame, d. Portland* 
Crede Byron. Trust Byron, 1. Bynm. 

Cresdt sub pondere virtus. Virtue increases under oppressUm* 1. Deobigb. 
Creta cruce salus. Salvation spread by the cross. \. Kimudid. 
Crom a boo. Crom (a dastle« formerly the property of the Fitiigeralda) Jbr 

ever,^ d. Ldnst^. 
Cruel 'dum spiro fido. Whilst I have breaUt I trust in «te eroa». ▼. Net- 

terville. v. Gallaway. 
Crux Christi nostra corona* The croes t^f Christ is our crown*. Barclay. 
Curftetcandore.' By diligenoe and sine^ty, Cunninghams 
Curi quietem. In misfortunes resigned. Hall of Dunglats. 
Da gloriam Deo. Give glory to God. Dyers' Company. 
Da nobis luoem, Domine ! Give us light, O Lord/ Gkmen* Company. 
Dat DeuB incrementum. Godgiveth the increase. I. Croffcon. 
Data Cata secutus. Following my destiny. 1. St. John. 
De boti vouloir servir le roy. To serve the king with right g—d wW. 

e. Tankerville. 
De monte alto. From a high mou$Uain» 1. de Montalt. 
De praescienti^ Dei. From the foreknowledge of God. Barbers' Compu 
Decori decus addit avito. He adds honour to that of his anoestots, e* KcAy. 
Decrevi. I have determined. ]. Nugent, m. Westmeath. 
Deeussummum. The highest honour. Holbume. 
Deed shaw. 1. Ruthven. 
Defendamus. Let us dtifimd. t. of Taunton. 

Del memor, gratus amicis. MindfulofGod, grateful to friends, Antsobus, b. 
Delectare in Domino. To rejoice in the Lord. Bamfylde, b. 
Denique coelum. Heaven at last. c. Melvil. 
Deo adjuvante, non timcndura. God helping, nothing to dread, v. Fits- 

wiUiams. 
Deo date. Give to God. I. Arundel of Wardour. 
Deo donum. J gift from God. t. of Dundee. 

Deo duce, f urtuuSL com\tu\k£. With God my guide, good fortune Bnyeem- 
panUm. Merchautft of Exctei. 
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Deo duce, ferro comitante. With God my guide, and the sward my com- 
panion, e. Charlemont. 
Deo ducente, nil nocct. God leading, nothing can injure. E. India Comp. 
Deo honor et gloria. Honour and glory to God, Leather-sellers' Comp. 
Deo, non fortuni. By Providence, not by c/tance. 1. Digby/ v. Exmouth. 
Deopaget. He promises to God. Paget. 

Deo« patriae, amieis. To God, my country, and my friends. 1. Colchester. 
Deo, regi, patrie. To God, my king, and my country. 1. Feversham. 
Deo r^ique debeo. 1 owe it to God and the king. Johnson, b. 
Deo, reipublicse, et amieis. To God, our country, and ourftHends. Levant 

Company. 
Depressus extollor. I am exalted aftenr oppression, v. Montgarret. 
Despicio terrena, solem eontemplor. Viewing the sun, I despise all things 

beneath. Bedicgfield, b. 
Dcvant si je puis. Foremost if I can. Malnwaring, b. 
Deum cole, regum serva. Woi'ship God, serve the king. e. EmiiskiTlen. 
Deum time. Fear God. Murray of Clermont. 
Deus major columna. God is the best support. (Round the crest on garter, 

TOT APISTETEIN *ENEK A, I»o»d«» «oejce/.) l.Henniker. 
Deus mihi providebit. God will provide for me, Goold* b. 
Deus hsc otia fecit. God hath given this tranquillity, t. of LiverpooL 
Deus pascit corvos. God feeds the ranens. Corbetj b. Jones, b. 
Deus protectee nosier. God our protector, o. Lamb of Ood, Sweden. 
AIA TH2 2TENH2. Through difficulties. Clarke. 
Dieu aide au premier Chretien et baron de France. CM assists the first 

christian and baron of France, o, of Dog and Cock. 
Dieu avec uous. God with us. e. Berkeley. 

Dieu aydc. Godmssists, t. Mountnorris. v. Praokfbrt de Montmorency. 
Dieu defend le droit. God defends the right, d. of Marlbmrongh, and 

e. Spencer. • 

Dieu me conduise ! May God conduct me / h DcHival. 
Dieu potir le trandie* qui oontre } If God be for us, who shaU be against usf 

1. Ashtown. 
Difficilia qiue pulchra. Fair things (i. e. hoaonxa, Ac) are difficult efat" 

tainment. Elfurd, b* 
Dtsciplini, fide, peneverentilL By ^Uscipline, fdUh, and perseverance. 

Duckworth, bk 
Discitejuatitiammonite. Be advised,and learn justice. Runell, b. 
Disponendo me, non mutando me. By disposing, not by changing me, 

d. Manchester. 
Divini gloria runs. The glery of the heaven^ maJwiMA 1. OrM. 
Do no yll, quoth D'Oyle. Doyley, b. 

Dolce nella memoria. Sweet in my memory* o. of Anuuaata. 
Domine, dirige nos I Lord, direct us I City of LondoB. 
Domini factum est. It is the Lord^s doing. Scott, b. of M oietoa CoorbeC 
Dominus illuminatio roea. The Lord is my light, UniTcnity of Oxfidid. 
Dominus providebit. The Lord will provide, e. Glasgow. 
Donee totum impleat orbum. UntU it ekattfill the whoie wMd. a of the 

Crescent. 
Dread God. v. Kenmore. 
Dread shame. Leighton, b. 
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Droit. Bight, TmmML 

Droit et avant. Straight andfirward, y, Sydney. 
Droit et loyal. Jiut and l^^al, L Huntingfield. 
Dukis ex asperis. Sweet out ofmmr; Ferguson, b. 
Ducit amor patric. The love <^m^cotmtry leads me, L Milford. Phillips, b. 
Dum ipiro ipero. While I breathe I hope, t. Dillon. 1. Cranbrook. 
e. Whitworth. 

Dum sisto vigilo. A* l«ng a» I keep mif place I wW be vigikuU, Gordon of 

Letterfouree. 
D oris non firangor. / am not diOteartened by hardehipe, Muir. 
Duw, dy na. God, thy grace, Kemeyi. 
Ecce agnut Dei, qui t(^t peccata mundi. Behold the lamb qf-God, who 

taketh away the tine <ifthe world, TaHow-dumdlen' Ccimp. 
En Dieu est mon esp^rance. In God i» my hope. e. Carhampton. Geraid.b, 
En Dieu est ma flanpev In Qod ie my truet, e. Caduunpton* 
En Dieu est tout. In God ie all. e. StraflEbrd. 
En grace a£fle. On grace depend, e, Cardigan. 
En la rose je fleurie. IJlMuriah in the rose* d. Richnumd. 
En parole je vis. I live in the word, 1. StoweL 
En suivant la v^it^. In following the fyruth, ew Portsmouth, 
Endure fort. Siiffer bravely, e. Crawford. 
Erectus, non datus. Exalted, not elated.^ Beaumont, b. 
Errantia lumina lUlunt. Wandering ttghte deceive, e. KfmiainL 
Etpdrance en Dieu. Hope in God. d. Norttiumberliuid. e. Bererley. 

1. Prudhoc. 
Essayes. Try. L Dundas. 
Esse, qukm videre. 1^ be, rather than seem tobe. e, Wartertoo. Craft, bt 

St. Paul, b., and Boevy, b. 
Esto quod esse videris. Be what you eeem tobe, L Sondes. 
Esto semper fidclis. Be always fait^fiil. Yeo, b. 
Esto, sol, testis. Be thou witneee, O aun, Jones, b. 
Equanimitcr. With equanimity, e, Sheffield. 
Et deeiu et pretium recti. Both the ornament and rewtu^ ^f integrity^ 

d. Grafton. 1. Southampton. 
Et juste et vrai. Both jtut and true, Wray , b. 
Et mea messis erit. It shall be my hope also, Denny of Tralee. 
Et nos quoque tela sparsimiis. We also have scattered arrowe. m» Hastings* 
Et patribus et poster! tate. Both for our forgathers and posterity. Lydall, 
Et vitam impcxidere veto. At the risk of your very lij^ keep to the truth. 

1. Holland. 
Een do, boit spair nocht, Murray, b. 
Ex fide fortis. Strong through faith* e. B^uchamp. 
Ex merito. By merit. Cheston. 

Exaltavit humiles;^ He hath exalted the humble. Holfce, b. 
Excitare, non hebraoere. To animate, not depress. I. Wahitigfaam* 
Exegi. I hape finished it. Lees. 

Exitus acta probat. The result proves the act. e, of Chesterfi^, 
Expugnare. To take by storm, Crawfurd. 

Extant rect^ fisetis pnemia. The rewards of good deeds endure, Coffint 
pac et spera. Do and hope. Ayscougb. 
ftufl9 tenus, £v«n to the face, Wbeler, b. 
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Factum est. It is done. Plasterer^' Comp. 

Faire mon devoir. To do my duty, e. Roden. 

Faire sans dire. To ttct wittiout ogtentation. e. Ilchester. 

Faraa semper vireU A good name tvili live for ever 1. Ravensworth. 

Famam extendere factis. To extend fame by deed*, e. Oalway. 

Farailias firmat pietas. Devotion strengthens fimilies, Wardlaw. 

Fari quae sentiat. To speak what he feels, e. Oxford. 

Fari, fac. Speak, do, 1. Fairfax. 

Favente Deo. ^ God's favour, Wilkie. 

Fax mentis incendium gloriie. The fire of the mind ia the incitement to 

glory, e. Granard. 
Fear God in life. 1. Somerville. 
Fear to transgreft. e. ClonmelL 
Ferio, t/ego, I strike and defend, Fenn. 
Ferro coraite. My sword is my companion, Mordaunt, k. b. 
Festina lentd. Use despatch, but cautioitsty, I. Onslow. 1. Plunkett, 

]. Dunsany. 1. Lowth., and e. Fingall. 
Fide et amore. By fidelity and love. m. Hertford. Garden. 
Fide et fortitudine. Byfideli^ and fortitude, e. Essex. 
Fide et Fidud&. By fiiMity and eonfidenee. e. Roseberry. 
Fide et vigilantift. By faith and vigilance. Stepney, b. 
Fide, non armis. By faith, not by arms, 1. Gambier. 
Fide parta. fide aucta. By faith obtained, byfiith increased, e. Seaforth. 
Fide, sed cui vide. Have confidence, but be cautious in whom fOaced. Sta- 

pylton, b., and Astle. 
Fidei. rcoticula crux. The cross is the touOutone of faith, e. Jersey, and 

e.tllaxendon. 
Fidelis carta merces. To the faithful there is certain reward, e. Morley, 
Fidelis ad iimam. Faithful to the tomb. 1. Sunderlin. 
Fidelitas vincit. Fidelity prevails. Cotton. 
Fid^lit^ est de Dieu. Truth is of God. v. Powersoourt. 
Fideliter. FaithfuUy, 1. Bamff, and Cunlifib, b. 
Fides culpari raetuens. Fidelity fearful of blame. Yeldham. 
Fides probata coronat. Proved fiiith crowns, e. Marchmont. 
Fides invicta triumphat. Invincible loyalty triumphs. City of Gloceiter, 
Fides sufficit. Faith is every thing. Hacket. 
Fidus et audax. Faithful and courageous, v. Lismore. 
Fiel pero desdichado. Faithful though uftfortunate. d. Marlborough. 
Fight, e. Rodyn. 1. Sinclair. 
Finti. e. Stair. Dalrymple, b. 
Firm to my trust. Glyn, b. of Loudon. 
Firma durant. Firm to the last, Leslie of Wardes. 
Firmior qud paratior. I am firmer by being always prepared, e. Selkirk. 
Finia coronat opus. The end crowns aU, Baker, b. 
Fims dat esse. The end is to come, Brograve, b. 
Finem respice. Consider the end, e. Damley. 
Firmitas in c«elo. Stability in fieaven, L St. George. 
Firmum in vita nihil. Nothing in l^ is permanent, Bunbury, b. 
Flecti, non frangi. Bent, not broken, v. Palmerston. 
Floreat majestas. May royalty prosper. Brown of Colston. 
Follow me« e. Breadalbane. Campbell, b. 
Forg«C me not Campbell Qf Auchinbreck. 
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Forte Kutum ulus ducum. A ttnmg skMd ptUeet* gtmenU* e. Poitettu6, 
and e. ClermonU 

Fortem posce animura. "Prap^ a brave tout* ▼. Say snd Scale. 

Fortes fortunajuvat. Fortu$t« fiiwmra the brmte. U BloOTExfield. 

Forti et Bdeli nihil difficile. Ii9thing i» d^fficuit to the bnfte and the fitUh- 
ful. 1. Musketry. 

Fortis cadere, cedere non potest A Wem man me^flM, but not ^ieUU m. 
Drogheda. 

Fortis esto, non ferox. Be brave, notjtroeioue, WiBtiingham* b. 

Fortin est Veritas. Truth is ettong. Oxford city. 

Fortis qui prudens. Brave it he who ie prudent. Ormsby. 

Fortis sub forti fati^cet. The brave wiU jfield to the brave, e. Upper Oaaory. 

Fortiter defendit, triumphans. Triumphing, it btawdif d^mie. NemKsasUe- 
upon-Tyne. 

Fortiter et fideliter. Baldiy andfaithfuUy, Pennyman, K 

Fortiter. fideliter, feliciter. Boldly, Jkitl^fully, euccee^/UUv. L Hutchinson. 

Fortiter et rectd. Strongly and rightly* Al8o« Per ardua. Threntgh dif- 
ficulties. Drake, b. L HeathfiekL 

Fortiter gerit crucem. He bear* the eroee paiien^. Hutdiinsoo. 

Fortiter geret crueem. He will brop^ support the croea, e. Doaoughiaore. 

Fortune favente. By Fortune* a favour* Falkinar, b. 

Foituna sequatur. het fortune fviUtw* e. Aberdeen. 

Fortltudini. Tof^titude. HoBte,b. 

Fortitudine et prudentifc. By fortitude and prudence* e. Powia. 

Fortitudine vincit. By fortitude he conquers. Doyle, b. 

Fortitudo et fidelitas. Fortitude and fidelity. Town of Dunbarton. 

Forward, m. Queensbury. e. Castle Stewart. Stewart, b. 

Foy est tout Faith is every thing, v. Goodrich. 

Foy en tout. Fidelity in all things* e. Sussex. 

Foy pour devoir. Faith for duty, d* Somerset. 

Franca leale t(^e. Free and loyal to thee* e. Oodolphin. 

Frangas, non flectas. You may break, not bend* m. Staflbrd. v. GxanviUe. 

Frappe fort. Strike hard. Woodhouse, b. 

Fuimus. We have been, I. Aylesbury, e. ElgiB. 

Furor arma ministrat. Ragefumidiet arms* Ba3rnes, bb 

Furth, fortune, e. Donoughmore. 

Furth, fortune, and fill the fetters, d. AthoU 1. Gleidyon. e. Dumooicw 

Galea spes salutis. Hope is the hehmet ofeeOvution* Dudley. 

Gang forward. Stirling, b. 

Gang warily. Druramond. 

Garde la foy. Keep the faith, e* Powlety and 1. Kenrington. \ 

Gardez. Take care. Cave, b. 

Gardes bien. Guard weU* e. EgHiitoo, and Montgomery, b. 

Gardez I'honneur. Preserve your honeiuf. Hamner, b. 

Gaude, Maria Virgo ! Rejoice, O Virgin Mary I CoopcfB* Cmapuiy, 

Gaudeo. I rejoice. Brown, b. 

Gaudet tentamine virtus. Virtue exuH* in the trial, e. Dartmeuth, 

Generositate. By generosity. Nicolson. 

Gesta verbis praeveniuBt. JDewdt are pr t ifsrabie to words, e» Hareouxl. 

Gloria virtutis umbra. Olory is the shadow of virtue, e. Loi^^oxd. 

Gloria Deo in excel&ls. Glory to God in Me highest^ Leake. 
Go through. Brenton. 
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God be my guide, e. Glengall. 

God gives increase. Balfour. 

God send grace, e. Erne. 

God's providence is my inheritance, e. Cork and Orrery. 

Grace be my guide. 1. Forbes. 

Gradatim vincimus. We overcome by degree*, Curtis, b. 

Gradu diverse via una. By different etepe we came into the aame road* 

1. Calthorpe. 
Grat& manu. With a grateful hand* 
Grata quies. Rest is pleaeing, 1. Bexley. 

Grat& sume manu. Take with a thankful lumd, Winnington* b. 
Gratia naturam vincit Grace overcome nature. Edwards* b. 
Gratitudo. Gratitude, Bigland. 
Grandescunt aucta labore. Tfiey become great who are raieed by industry* 

e, Haytesbury. 
Gripe fast. e. Rothes. 

Gwell angua na chjrwydd. Rather death than ehame, Mackworth» b. 
Haec generi incrementa fides. Ennobled for mtr fidelity, m. Towoshend., 
Have mercy on us, good Lord. Sitlington. 
Haut et bon. High and good, v. Doncaraile^ 
Hesard warily. Seton of Abereom. 
Heb Dduw heb ddim Ddu a digon. Without God we have nothing, Wil« 

liams, b. 
Heb Dduw heb ddim Ddu a dygan. J/ we have God we have enough* 

Lloyd, b. 
Hie fructus virtutis. This is the fruit qf virtue* Waller, b. 
Hie labor, hoc oput. This is the d\]^culty, this the tadt, Mortlake. 
Hinc spes efi\ilget. From hence springs our hope, Innholders' Company. 
Hoc in loco Deus rupes. Here God is a rock, Hockin. 
Hoc securior. This is safer, Grierson. 
Homo sum. J am a tAan. Homan. 
Honesta quam splendida. Honest things rather than splendid* ▼. Bar- 

rington. 
Honestas optima politia. Honesty is the best policy, Owen, b. 
Honest^ audax. Honour€d>ly bold, I. Rancliff. 
Honesty is the best policy. Thomas, b. 
Honi soit qui mal y pense. EvU be to him who evU thinks. Order of the 

Garter. 
Honor Deo. Hory>ur to God. Mercers' Company. 
Honor fidelitatis prsmium. Honour is the reward of fidelity. 1. Boston. 
Honor virtutis premium. Honor is the reward of virtue, e. Ferren, and 

1. Cork. 
Honore et amore. With honour and love* Richards, b. 
Honneur sans repos. Honour without rest, Montgomery. 
Hora et semper. Now and always, e. Pomf^t. Denys, b. 
Hos gloria reddit honores. These honours are acquired by glory. Drum- 

mond, b. 
Hostis honori invidia. Envy is an enemy to honour, e. Harborough. 
Humani nihil alienum. Nothing is indifferent to me relating to man, 

e. Talbot. 
I am ready. Fraser. Maxwell of Pollock. 
I byde my time. ^ Loudoun. 
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1 byde it. Nbbit. 
I dare. c. Carnwath. 

I hope to ipeed. e. (!athcart. 

J make sure. Kilpatrick* 
cfa dien. 7 mtm. Prince of Wales. 

Igne coQstricto, vita secilra. Fire confined, our Uvei are ettfb* Davy, hd 
lUano lumine lolein. / ean unhurt behold ^e eun, Weddeilium. 

II sufflt. It is enou/fh. Darker. 

11 tempo paasa. Timefttea. Brynton, b. 
Immaculata gen*. An unspotted race* Vaughan. 
Immotus. Unmoved* Alston, b. 

Imperio r^t Unus aquo. Ona goeeme uHth unbU$$§ed »wa^» Gun- 
nings b. 
Impromptu. Dunbar of Mochrun. 
In bello quies. In war there ie rest, Murray. 
In caligine lueet. It ehines in darhneee, Baillie« b. 
In canopo ut ad Canopiun. Louis, b. 

la crudfixi gloria mea. Mt^ i^ory iein^ae eroee. Knafedibull, b. 
In cruce glorior. 1 glory in the eroae, Pye. 
In Deo spero. 1 place my hope in Ood, Saumares, b. 
In fide, justitii, et fortitudine. In fidelity, jue^ee, and fortitude. Ordorof 

St. Geoi^, Munich* 
In God is all. 1. Salton. 

In hoc signo vinces. Under thie sign thou ehalt conquer, e. Arran. 
In hoc signo spes mea. In this sign it my hope. ▼. Taaffe^ 
In omnia paratus. Prepared far every thing. 1. Dunally* 
In portu quies. In port there ia a calm. 1. Skelmersdale. 
In solo Deus salus. In God alone ie ealvation* e. Harewood. 
In te, Domine, speravi! In thee, O Lord, I home placed my hope! e. 

Strathmoie. 
In veritate victoria. Victory is in truth, e. HuntingdMU Hastix^, b. 
In well, beware. Wombwell, b. 
In utrtLque furtunft paratus. For every cftanee prepared ; and round the crest* 

Salamanca. I. Combenuere. 
In utroque fidclis. Faithful in both. v. Falkland* 
In utrumque paratus. Ready for either, Mackenzie, b. 
Indocilis pauperiem pati. Knowing not how to evff^ poverty, Merdiants 

of Bristol. 
Indignanti iuvidii Vorebit Justus. The jtut will flourish in spite of envy, 

1. Brandon. 
Industrie. By industry. Warrendor, b. Fettes, b. 
Industrie et spe. By industry arui hope. Fenouillet. Sage. 
Industrie et probitate. By industry and integrity. Washboum. 
Industrie permanente. By unremitted irtdustry. Neave. 
Inebranlable. Not to be shaken. Ackland, b. 
Incst dementia forti. Mercy is inherent in the brave, e. Panmure. 
Iiigenuas susciplt artes. He fosters the polite arts. 1. Famborough. 
Inltium sapientite est timor Domini. Thefxir of the Lord is the beginning 

of wisdom. Martin, b. 
Innoccnli^sccurus. Secure in innocence Jackson, b. 
Iiiscrvi Deo et Ixtaic. Serve God and rejoice, e. Wicklow. 
/jjtaniiiiuti» honoribus. By unspotted honours. \,^\-VAftVsus, 
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Integra mens augustissima pouenio. An hitnest mind i* th« most glorious 

possession, 1. Blaney. 
Inter primoe. Among thefirit. Hopkins. 
Invictse fidclitatis pnemium. The reunird <ifuneo»qutrobleftdeiitjf. Here* 

ford dty. 
IiividiSL major. Above envy, Drago. 

Invitum sequitur honors Honour JoUows unsought Jitr, e. Dooegall. 
Jamais arridre. Never behind, e. SeUurlu and 1, Douglas. 
J *ai bonne cause. I have good reason, m. Bath. 
J'avance. J advance. East, b. 
J'ayme a jamais. I love for ever. James, b. 
Je le ferai durant ma vie. / will do it while I liee. Fairfax. 
Je le tiens. I hold it. L Audley. 
Je maintiendrai le droit. J wUl maii^tain the right. Motto to cresU e» 

Malmsbury. 
Je me fie en Dieu. I trust in God. e. Plymouth. Blois, b. 
Je ne cherehe qu'un. I seek but one. va. Northampton. 
Je n'oublierai jamais. J will never forget, m. Bristol, and Harvey, b. 
Je pense plus. 1 think the more* e. Marr, 
Je pense. / think, e. Wemyss. 
Je suis petite, mais mes picqures soot profcmdes* 8$nall as I am, my sting 

strikes deep. Order of the Bee. 
Je suis pr6t. 7 am ready, e. Famham, and Frazer, b. 
Je veux le droit. 1 %i»Ul have the ri^t. Duckett, b. 
Jc vive en cspoir. I live in hope* e. Stradbrokc. 
Jesu, csto mihi Jesus. Jesu, be Jesue u$ito m$. Swale. 
Jesus. Chippenham. 

Jouir en bien. To enjoy innocen^. Beck with, b« 
Jour de ma vie. The day of my l\fit. e. De la War. 
Judge nought, e. Buehaa and e. Traquair. 
Judicium parium. aut leges terrsB. The judgment of my peers, or the laws 

of the land. m. Camden. 
Jussu regis India subacta. India subdued by the king's conmmand. Munro* 

k.b. 
Juste et droit Just and right. Whichcote* h. 
Justitia et pax. Justice and peace. Plumbers' Cosainany. 
J ustilia virtutum regina. Justice is the queen sf virtues.^ Qoldsmiths' Com-* 

pany. ^ 

Justitia; soror fides, fidelity is the sister qf justice, L Thurlow. 
Justum et tenacesB. Just oatf eonstant. Colthurst. 
Justus et propositi tenax. Just and ste^ tq ^^poinL I. Chadvortk. 
Keep firm in the faith. Order of St. Hubert.^ 
Keep thyself. 1. SmspUI. 
Kyud kynn knawne keppc. Kaye, b^ 

La lM)ndad para le medra. Qoodn^s produces succeejk L^nnard, b. 
La fortune passe partout The vicissitudes of fortune are common to att* 

1. nolle. 
La g^n^TQsit^ Generosity. Order of Generosity. 
La mayor vietorla dc ellas ea cl bien merecellas. Their greatest victory it 

their deserving it. Guevera. 
La vcrtu est la seulc noblesse. Virtue is the only nobility, e. Guildford. 
La vie durante. During Hfe. Cornewall, b. 
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Labor Ipae volupUt. Lmbmtritae^fitaplmtur^ L King* 

Labon ut cternum vivas. Strive to Hoe/or ever, Apieece. b. 

Lahore. B^ induetrjf, L Tentordeo. 

Labore et hoiuwe. B^ iniuehy and honour, 1. Rendlethaan. 

Labors et peneverantil. £^ kUnntr and perseverance, Campbdl of Sud^ 

coth, b. 
Labore et sdentli; Bif Mtour €md eeience, Wylie. 
Lamh foisdineach an vaihtur. What toe gain b^ conqmast we secure b^ 

clemency, Sullivan. 
Lamh derg eirin. e. O'NeU. 

Lalssex dire. Let them speak, Middleton* b. , 

Laudo manentem. I praiee the hut Hmm Stanhope* 
Lauro scutoque resurgo. / rise again by the «A<«M and laurel, Lorraine, b. 
Laus Deo. Praiee be to God, v. Arbuthnot* 
Le bon temps viendra. The right time toiU come, e. Harcourt. Wrey, b. 

Farrington,bb 
Le Jour viendra. The day tpiH come, L Durham. 
Le roy et Testat. The king and the ataie, e. Aahbomliam. 
Le roy le veut. It it the king's wUl, L ClifRnd. 
Lead on. 1. Hotham. 

Legi regi fidelis. taithful to the king and &ke law, I. Sautry. 
Leoni, non sagittis, fido. 7 tntst to the lion, and not to my arrows. Elgcr- 

ton.b. 
L*e8p6rance me comfort. Hope comforts tM, h, Naime. 
Let Curzon hold what Cunon held. e. Howe. v. Cunon. 
Levius fit patientia. Patience makes ills lighter, Burgesa, b. 
Libertas. Liberty. 1. Carberry, b. 

LIbertas sub rege pio. LU>€rty under a pious Mmg, v. Sidmouth. 
Libertate quietem. Ease in liberty, Woodford, b. 
Libert^ toute entiere. Full liberty, e. Lanesborough. 
Lock sicker. Be sure, E. Morton, and Douglas, b* 
Lord , hav e mercy, v. Strathallan. 
Love as you find. Tempest, b. 
Love, serve, e. Shaftesbury. 
Loyal au raott. Faithful to death, e. Ely. 
Loyal devoir. Loyal duty, 1. Carteret. 
Lbyal en tout. Loyal in ebery thittg, e. Kennutfe. 

Loyal je serai dui^nt ma vie. I will be loyal as long as 1 live, 1. Stourton. 
Loyaltd n'a honte. Loyalty is hot ashamed, d. Newcastle. 
Loyaut^ m'oblige. Loycdty binds ma, e. Lindsey. Bertie, b. 
Lucemspero. I hope ftr light, Kemp, b. 
Luceo, non uro. / shine » but not bum, e, Seaforth. 
Lumen umbra Dei. Light is the shadow of Ood, Glaiien* Company. 
Lux tua vita mea. Thy light is my lifg, Blount, b. 

Lybba )ni ■)( I'll lybbe. Live t?iat you may live, Ayloife, bw 
Ma force d'en haut. My strength is from o&otw. Mallet, b. 
Magistratus indicat virum. The magistracy shows the man, e. Lowther. 
Magnanimiter crucem sustine. Bear the cross ufithmagnanimitjf, LKenyoo. 
Magnanimus esto. Be magnanimous, v. Irwine. 
Maintien le droit. Support tlie right, d. Chandos. Bridges, b. 
Majora tenia, prseBentibvu squuB. Equal to the present » still attempt more. 
Lynch. 
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Malgr^ le tort In spite o/tvrong. Houghton, b. 

Malo mori quim foedari. Deaih rather than disgrace, e. Athlone. v. Kings- 
land, b. Trimlestowti. 1. Ffrench. Jackson, b. 
Manu forti. With a strong hand. 1. Reay. 
Manus hsec ininiica tyrannis. This hand is an enemy to tjfrants. h Carys- 

fort. 1. Riversdale. 
Manus justa nardus. A just hand is a jprecious ointments v. Maynardk 
Mare ditat, rosa decorat The sea enriches^ and the rose adorns* Town of 

Montrose. 
Marte et ingenio. By war and wit. Smith, b. Tring Park. 
Martis, non Cupidinis. By war, not by love, Fletcher, b. 
Mea gloria fides. Fidelity is my ^ory. m. Rockingham. 
Medio tutissimus ibis. The middle path is safest. Senior. 
Mediocra firma. Mediocrity is stable, e. Venilam. Bacon, li. 
Meliore fide quim fortunSl. With better fidelity than fortune. Gresley , b. 
Memento mori. Remember death. Order of Death's Head. 
Memor et fldelis. Mindful and faithful. 1. Selsey. 
Mens conscia reeti. A mind consciotts of rectitude* v. Ashbrook. 
Mens cuj usque is est quisque. Every man has his opinion. Pepys. 
Mente maniique. With heart and hand. Farquhar, b. 
Mente manuqae prsesto. Be ready ioith heart and hand. Fottlis. 
Merces haec certa laborum. This is the sure reward of industry. Seton of 

Pitmedden. 
M^ritez. Deserve. 1. Wialtham. 

Messis ab altb. Our harvest is from the deep. Royal Fishery Company. 
Metuenda corolla draconis. The collar of the dragon is to be feared, m • 

Londonderry. 
Mihi codum portus. Heaven is my haven. Bruges. 
Mihi cura futuri. J am careful fir the future. 1. Ongley. 
Mihi tibi. To me and you. Pope. 
Mihi vita Christus. Christ is my life. Kaye, b. 
Mon Dieu est ma roche. My God is my rock. Roche. 

Moneo et munio. 1 admonish and support. Elphinstone. 

Montjoye et St. Denis. France. 

. Mors Christi mors mortis mihi. Chrisfs death is to me the death of death. 
Boothby, b. 

Mors lupi agnis vita. The death of the waif is the life of the lamb, Ouse- 
ley,b. 

Mores meliore metallo. Manners are better than money. Smith. Cusack. 

Moribus antiquis. With ancient manners. Throgmorton, b. 

Moveo et profiteer. I proceed and am more prosperous. ▼. Northland. 

Murus aeneus esta Let itbeeua brazen wall. Reynell. 

Murus aeneus oonscientia sana. A sound conscience is a waU of brass, e. 
Scarborough. 

Mutare vel timere sperno. / scorn either to change orfaan d. Beattfort. 

My prince and my country. 1. Harris. 

Naufiragus in portum. Shipwreck brought me to haven. HeanL 

Ne cede malis. Yield not to adversity, e. Albemarle. 

Ne cede malis, sed contri. Yield not to mUifitrtunes, but surmount Otem 
V. Canning. 1. Garvagh. 

Ne quisqilam serviat ensis. • Let not your sword be the slave of any one. 
Peadiey, b. 

Ne Mpm mpduin sapere. fie not over wiM. %. ^U(x9bS.<Qit^« 
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Ne te ciuasiverU extra. Seek meOking bejfend ymir aphere. Hewet. b. 

Ne tentcs. aut perfioe. Either attempt not, or mecompKA, m. Downahirft. 

Nc V ile fann. Brinff nothing base to the temple, e. Wcatmoreland.. 

Ne vile veils. Incline to nothing bate, e. Abergavenny. 1. Braylnooke. 

Ne voua emportes jamati. Never be in a paseion. Downing. 

Nee cupias nee raetuas. Neither desire nor faar. e. HardwiidtOb 

Nee habeo. nee careo, nee euro. / neiUket hmee, noe tvant, nor eare. Bow- 
string-nuken' Company. 

Nee male nottts eques. A knight well known, v. Southwell. 

Nee parvb si«to. Tr^/let deter me not. De Bathe, b. 

Nee placidk eontenta quiete est. Not eontent with peae^fUi 9*Ue*. e. Peter- 
borough. 

Nee prece nee pretio. NeMer bu entreat nor rewand. v. Bateman. 

Nee rege nee populo, sed utioque. Neither far Vie king not- pe^Oe, butj^ 
both. L Rolle. 

Nee timeo nee ipemo. I neither fuw nor deepiee. v, Boy«e. 

Nee sinit esse feros. Nor doth he aUew them to hejleree. I«angham, b. 

Ncc sorte nee liato. N&^ter bp duiiioe norfaie. Rutherfmrd. 

Nee temerd nee timid^. Neither roMp nor timidhf' m. Clevdand. e. Brad- 
ford. Simeon, b- WakeHum, b. 

Nee querere nee spemere hoaores. Neither to eeek nor deepiee dignitiee. 
T. Bolinbroke* Boughey, b. 

Nemo me impune lacesset. No one ^tall injure me with imputUtp. Order 
of St. Andrew. 

Nemo sine cruoe beatus. None are ha^PP bui ^ Vie cvoee. Baker. 

N'obUviseeris. You muet not fbrget* d. oi ArgyU. 

N'oubliez. Do not forget, d. Montrose. 

Nescit abolere vetustaa. Antiquitp eannoi abeUA it. Oughtem, k. b. 

Nihil alienum. Nothing foreign^ UDyuevaa. 

Nihil amanti durum. Nothing is a hardship J» en« who loees, Retd of 
Barra. 

Nihil hoc triste recepto. Whan pou h»ve received thie sorrow is at an end. 
Order of our Redeemer. 

Nihil invito Minerv&. Nothing if genius be abeera. Academy of the Muaes. 

Nihil siae cruce. Nothing without ^e croea» vu. Waterford. 1. BeraofiuKl. 
1. Decies. 

Nihil utile quod rum bovestuio. Nothing dishonest ieus^L lloor»b. 

Nil admirari. To be surpi'ised at nothing, e. Clare. 1. Bolinbroke, 

Nil cQnsQire sibi. fp^e from. guUf. 9* Wfaiehelaea and NotAuigteaa. 
Carew, b. 

Nil desperandujnd. Never dfi^np^ir. e. BUasapigtoa. v.Anaon. H^ron, b. 

Nil magnum nisi bcmum. Nothing is great unleeeU be good. Coepev*lv 

Nil temer^, ne^iv^ tiroore. Nothing raehlut nor imfMV. Bemey, b. 

Nisi Dominus. Unless the Lord. Compton, b. 

Nisi Doounus frustr^ It is v«in without the Lord. City of Edinbuigh. 

Nisi paret, imperat. Unless he obepe».he commands* Beraard, b. 

Nobilisirft. N9bleinams^. Staw^rt of TiUWoultcy. 

Nobilitatis virtus, n(m st^nnu, ehafagiiBau Vijrtu*, not Uneage, is the mark 
ofnobilifp^ e. Oxoavaivor. 

Nocentes prosequor. I prosecute the had. Savary. 

NodofirndQ* Inajtrmy^wA. W«xniV8,tQix» b. 

Non arte, sed Marte. Not by science, but by wai . "H^^o^Mcv. 

Non dormit qui cuatodit. He does tvot sleep who ^a.tdfi» ^vj^gc^A^, 
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Non generant aquilae columbas. Eagles do not brit^ Jin th domes, \* Rodney. 

Non luBC sine uumine. These things are not without the Deity, v. CUfden. 

Non immemor benefieii. Not unmindful of kindness, d. Leinster. 

Non inferiora secutus. Despising mean pursuits, 1. Montford. 

Non mihi, sed patriae. Notjbr mtfself, but my country. Spring. 

Non moritur ctljus fama vivit. He is not dead whose fame survives. 

Ccmgrevei b. 
Non nobis nascimur. JVe are not bom for ourselves. Lucy. 
Non nobis solum. Not for ourselves alone. 1. Eardley. 
Non nobis solum, sed toti mundo nati< Not bom for ourselves alone, but 

for the whole world. I. Rokeby. 
Non quo, sed quomodo* Not by whom, but in what manner, 1. Seaford. 

1. Howard de Walden. 
Nofi rapiii, sed recepi. I have not taken by violence, but received it, 

Cdtterel, b. 
N(xi revertam inidtus. I will not return unrevenged. e. Lisbume. 
Non sibi, sed patris. Not f^ Mmse^f, but for his country, e. Romney. 
Non sibi, sed patriae, natus. Bomfirrhis country, not far himse^* JoddreU,b> 
Non sine numine. Not without Providence, 1. Gifford. 
Non temerd. Not rashly. Forbes, b. 

Non timeo, sed caveo. I do not fear, but I am earUious. Straehan. 
Non tua te moveant, sed puUica vota. Let not your own, but the public 

wishes actuate you. Alleyne, b. 
Non tua, te, sed publica vota. Neither thy nffitirs, nor thyse^, but the 

public wish. Alleyne, b. 
Non vox, sed votum. Not the voice, but the vow, Nagle, b. 
Nos nostraque Deo. We and purs to God. R<^ers, b. 
Nothing hazard, nothing have. Suttie. 
Noiismaintiendrons. We will maintain, e. SufiEblkk 
Nous travaillerons en esp^rance* We will labour in hope. Blacket, b. 
Now thus. Trafford. 

NullSL pallescere culp&. To turn pale at no crime. Pattc^i. 
Nulla vestigia retrorsum. Retracing not a step. LevlDge. 

NuUius in verba. Not trusting in words only. Royal Society. 

Numini et patriss asto. / stand by God and my country. 1. Aston. 

Nunc aut nunquam. Now or never. 1. Kilmorey. Hampton, b* 

Nunquam non paratus. Never unprepared, m. Annandale. 

Nunquam, nisi huuorificentissim^. Never, if not honourably. Freeling, b> 

Obey and rule. Loades. 

Occurrent uubes. Clouds will intervene, e. St. Jermains. 

Odi profanum. I cannot endure any thing profane, e. Listowel. 

Orane bonum de superis. All good is from above. Honywood, b. 

Omne bonum Dei donum. All good is the gift of God. Honywood, b. 

Omne solum forti patria. Every country is a home to the brave. D'Oyley, b* 

Omnia de super. All things are from above. Embroiderers' Company. 

Omnia bona bonis. All things are good with good men. v. Wenman. 

Omnia subjecisti sub pedibus, oves et boves. Thou hast placed every thing 
under our feet, sheep and oxen. Butchers' Company. 

Omnium rerum vicissitudo. All things are subject to change. Ford, b. 

On things transitory resteth no glory. Isham, b. 

0|)cra Dei miriflca. The wotks of God are wonderful. 1. Gamistuu. 

Opera illius mea sunt. His works are mine. c. Browulow. 
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OiHferqae per orbem dteor. 1 am eaUed mn awfa— «# thrvugkomt the morU. 

ApoCheeariei' Company. 
Ora et labora. Proi/ and Ubour, e. Dalbcmd*. 
Oublier ne puis. 1 cannot fMrggt, 1. Cohrille. 
Orer, Fork, over. m. CoDynfham. 
Pacu nuDcia. The meeaenger of peace* Mamy. 
Palma non sine pulvere. i have gained the palm, but not toWteut Ubour. 

e. Liverpool. 
Palma virtuti. The piUm ie to vUrtue. Palmar, K 
Falmam qui meruit ta^ IM him bear M« patm who ha^ deaerved tt; 

Y. Nelson. 
Par la volonU de Dieo. Bp the wiB ef God. Wyvil^k 
Par I'amour et la fid^lit^ enVers la patrie. TTaren^ Unee and fideHtf t9 

oxtr countrp. Order ct St. Catharine. 
Par &it fortuna laboris. Forttme suceeedt bp labourm Palm^. 
Par temis luppar. The twoaro equal in antiqui^ to the tkreel L Norttiwidi* 
Paiatus et fidelis. Readpaetd^ithfuL Camtthen. 
Paratui ad arpia. Readp fiitr arma. -Johnatoii. 
Paritur pax bello. Psoer i» cbtmined through war. BlfKae, b. 
Parta tueri. Honours acquired thould be definded. L Lilftivd* 
Passezavant. GoJ^trteard* e.Wald^gfBV& 

Patienoe passe scie ne e. FiOienee surpaseee knowledge, v. Fahnootlu 
PatientlilL vinces. Bp patience thou shalt conquer. 1. Alranley. 
Patior, potior. 1 mi^. I otntahi. Peyton, b. 
Patitur qui vincit. He who conquers avffera. 1. Kinnaird. 
Patria cara, carior libertas. ity countrp ie dear, but Hbertp is deaiv^ 

e. Radnor. 
Patriae infelici fldelis. Faithful to an uhhappp c o u nt rp. e. Coai^awn. 
Patriis virtutibus. Bp hetoditarp virtues, e. Leitrim. 
Pax alma redit. Hweet peace returns. Domville, b. of St. Albans. 
Pax, copia, sapientia. Peace, plenty, wisdom, Le Fleming, b. 
Pax in bello. Peace in tear. d. Leeds. 
Pcnsez en bien. Think on what is good. ▼. W^itwortb. 
Peperi. I have brought Jbrih. Pepperell, b. 
Per acuta belli. Throuf^ the perils of war, e. Tjrrconnd 
Per angusta ad augusta. Through dangers to honours, e. Maasareen. 
Per ardua. Through difficulties, Curtis, b. Berry, b. Stibbert. 
Per ardaa stabilis. Firm in^\j^iculties, Mann. 
Per ardua ad alta. Through difficulties to eminence. Hannay. 
Per adventure. Elliot of Stobs. 

Per aspera belli. Through the rough deeds of war. Hopkins. 
Per crucem ad siellas. Bp the cross to heaven, Legand, b* 
Per Deum et ferrum obtinui. Bp God and mp sword I have prevailed. 

e. Hillsborough. 
Per el suo contrario. By its reverse, m. Anglesey. 
Per ignem et gladiuni. By fire and sword (round th« Qrest). Welby, b. 
Per juga per fluvios. Through precipices and torrents. HjU'land, b. 
Per marc per terras. By sea and land. e. Caledou. 1. M'Donald. 
Per varios casus. By various fortunes. 1. Gleubervie. 
Pervias rectas. Uy the right wape. 1- Dufibrin. 1. Claqeboyne. QlaQkvood.b. 
Peiiculum fortitudine evasi. I have eluded danger bp valour^ 1« Haitland. 
Perimus licitis. fVe will die in a good cause. 1. Teignmouth. 
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PeriisseiB ni perfiatem. My /hme ttwuld htne pttitked had t not dMU 

Anstruther, b. 
Perseverando. Bif persevering, L Duoi«. Flower^ b. 
Persevere. Oakesj b. ; and round the crest of Congreve* b. 
Petit alta^ He seeke high things, Abercrombie. 
Pi6 repone tew Repeee in pioue confidence, e. Manven. 
Plus ultra. Nairn. 

Pollet virtus. Virtue exalte, I. Maryborou|{h. 
Porro unum est necessarium. Mereever one thing ie nee^U m. Wellesley. 

I. Cowley. 
Poetnubila Phisbus. After doudst eunshine. 1. Shuldham. Tarleton, b. 
Post prelia prsraia. Honours after battle, 1. Rossmore. 
Post tot naufraga portttm^ After so nusnjf shipnoretkea harbour, ^, Sandwidi* 
Pour apprendre oublier ne puis. / cannot laim tofbrget. Palmer, b. 
Pour avoir Addlement lervi. For having served ftUhfuay, Order of 

Christiaa Charity. 
Pour bien desircr* For wishing well, 1. Dacre. 
Pour 1« nitrite. For merit. Order of Merit. 

Pour parvenir a bonne foi. To obtain success with credit. Cutlers* Comp. 
Pour y parvenir. To obtain ii, d. Rutland. 1. Manners. 
Pranniamdo incitat. It encourages bff rewarding. Order of St. Stanislaus* 
Praesto et persto. 7 am ready and firm, e. Haddington. 
PvKvisa niala pereunt. Fereeeen mi^finrtunes die away, Twysdcn, b. 
Prend moi tel que Je suls. Take me as I am, m. Ely. Ricketts, b. 
Press through. Young* b> 

Prest d'aocomplir. Ready to accomplish, e. Shrewsbury. 
Prest pour mon pais. Ready fbr my country. 1. Monson. 
PretiuiQ non vile labonim. No mean reward qfout labours, o» Golden 

Fleece. 
Pretiumque et causa laboris. Both the reward atsd oamse qf labour, 

Frederick, b* 
Pristinura spero lumen. I hopefi>r ancient lustre, Preston, b. 
Pro aris et focis. For Qod and my country, Heselrige, b. 
Pro Christo et patrit dulce periculum. For Chriet and my country danger 

is sweet, d. Roxburgh. 
Pro Deo et eoelesiil. For Qod and the cfcwrcft. 1. De la Zouehe. 
Pro Deo et rege. For God and t?ie king. e. Rosse. Bickerton. b. 
Pro Deo. patrii, rege. For God* my eountrut a«Mi king, James, b. 
Pro legibus et regibus. For laws and kings, Wilson, b. 
Pro libertate patriae. For the liberty qfmy coutUry. U Massey. 1. Clanricarde. 
Pro Magnft Charkft. For Magna Charta. I, Le Despenser. 
Pro patrifiL. For my country, Hamilton of Preston. 
Pro patril DOB timidiu perix«. Not q/>raid to die fur my eouiUry, Cl^amp* 

ness, b. 
Pro patriae amore. For the love of my coiMtry. v. Kilwardine. 
Pto rege. For the king, Bartiaby, b. 

Pro rege et patrift pugnatts. Fighting far my king and country, Pasley, b* 
Pro rege et patrii. For my king and country, e. Leven, and Melville^ 

LDeTabley. Ainslie,b. Smith, k 
Pro rege et popuki. Feir the king and the people, h De Dunataaviltet 
Pro rege et i«pttWM. For the king and ttate. FMU,b. 
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Pro r^e, lege, et grtge. For the kingt law, and people, e. Bessborough. 

1. Ponaonby. 
Pro rege uepe, pro patril lemper. For the king often, Jbr mp country aiwaye. 

]. Eyre. 
Pro repuUici semper. For my countty aiwaye, H^UIer. 
Pro virtute bellici. For military virtue. Order of Military Merit 
Probltas venu honoe. Probity i» true honour, v. Chetwynd. LaooD> b. 
Probitatem quim divitias. Honeety rather tfuin riehee. Clayton, b. 
Probum mm poenitet. Herepentenot of hie honeety. L Sandys. 
I^rodene dvibus. To be of service to my feUow-cititene, Beckett, b. 
ProdeMe quim conspid. To do good rather than evince oetentuHon. 

e. Morley. e. Someis. 
Prudentll et animo. By prudence and courage, Oditerlony. 
Providentift divinl. By divine Providence, Keating. 
Providentift iutamur. We are protected by Providence. Norden. 
Prudentiil et conatantift. By prudence and constancy. Denmark. 
Pugna pro patritL Fight frr your country. Tiehbome, b. 
Pulchrior ex arduis. More glorious on euxount of difficulties. M'Kenae of 

CouL 
Que amiasa salva. What has hetn lost is setfie, e. Kintire. 
Quae arguuntur, a lumine manifcstantur. What are questionedt light cleare 

up. Tallow-chandlers' Company. 
Qiue prosunt omnibus artes. Arts thai are ustful to all. Sui^emis' C<n> 

pany. 
Querere verum. To seek out the truth, v. Carleton* 
Qualis ab incepto. The same as from the begirtning. v. Goodrich* 

1. Grantham. 
Quantum in rebus inane ! What irumity in hurrutn affairs ! Osbcnrne, b. 
Que sera, sera. What will be, will be ; and Prindpia obsta. Oppose evils te 

their commencement. Folkes. 
Quern te Deus esse jussit. What God commands you to be. e. Sheffield. 

Holroyd. 
Qui capit, capitur. He who takes, is taken. Smith, b. 
Qui fugit molam, fugit farinam. He whofliesfrom the mill, flies firom the 

flour. Coopers' Company, Exeter. 
Qui invidet minor est. He that envies is infBrior. e. Cadogan. 
Qui peuse } Who thinks f e. Howth. 
Qui vit content, tient asses. ,He that Uvea contentedly has got enough 

Bradshaigh, b. 
Qui ut Deus ? Who is like God f Ord^ of St Michael. 
Qui uti scit, ei bona. To him who knows how to use them, these thingv wr§ 

good. 1. Berwick. 
Quicquid cresdt in dner^ perit. Whatever growe perishes in ashes. Adi> 

burner. 
Quiescam. I shall rest. e. Stair. 

Qud feta vocant. Whither the fates may call me. 1. Thurlow. Shelly, bw 
Quod Deus vult, fiet What God wills, be done. Chetwynde. 
Quod dixi, dixi. What I have said, I have said. Dixie, b. 
Quod ero spero. I hope that I shall be. Booth, b. 
Quod honestum utile. What is honest is us^l. Lawson,b. 
Quod potui perted. 1 Iwroe dwwe what I could do. v. Melville. 
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Quod sursum volo videre* I am resolved to look at what is above, e. Dvn- 

raven. 
Quod verum atque decens. What iejuet and eeemly. I. Dungannon. 
Quod vult, valde vult. What he wiahea, he fBrvently wishes. Mans^, b. 
Quondam his vicimus armis. Formerly we amquered with these arms. 

1. Dorchester. 
Radicem firmant frondes. heaves strengthen the root. Grant of Darlway* 
Rara avis in terris. An extraordinary rarity, KetU 
Rara bonitas. Goodness is scarce. Bennet. 
Re 6 merito. This through merit, 1. Holland. 
Ready, aye ready. 1. Napier. 
Reason contents me. Graham. h» 
Recipiunt feminae sustentacula i nobis. Women receive support from us* 

Patten-makers' Company. 
Recta vel ardua. Easy things or d\ffieuU. Evelick. 
Rectd fadendo securus. Safe in doing Justly. Inglis. b. 
Rect^ et suaviter. Justly and mildly. 1. Scarsdale. 
Reddite euique suum. dive every one his own, French Merchants. 
Regi patriseque fidelis. Faithful to king and country. Scott, b. 
Regi regnoque fidelis. Faithful to the king and kingdom. Pocock. k. b. 
Regi semper fidelis. Always loyal to my king. Smythe of E^e. b. 
R^gardez mon droit. Consider my right. Middleton, b. 
Remember thy end. Keith. 

Renascentur. They will be bom again, v. Avonmore. 
Renovate animos. Renew your courage, e. KinnouL 
Renovato nomine. With renewed name. 1. Westoote. 
Repetens exempla suorum. Following the example of his aneestore^ 

L Granville. 
Res. non verba. Facts, not words, Wilson* b* 
Restitutor. The restorer. Order of Danebr<^. 
Retinens ve«tigia fams. Still treading in the footsteps of em honourable 

ancestry. 1. Ribblesdale. 
Reviresco. I flourish again. Maxwell of Maxwell. 
Ride through. I. Belhaven. 

Rien sans Dieu. Nothing without God, Kerrison, b. 
Right can never die. e. Norbury. 1. Norwood. 
Rinasce piu glorioso. J shall rise more glorious, e. Rosslyn. 
Robori prudentia prsestat. Prudence excels strength. Young. 
Robur in vitd. Deus. God is the strength in life. Jadewin. 
Sievumque tridentem servamus. Let us keep the mighty trident. Broke, b. 
St. Vincent. I. Radstock. 

Sal saptt onmia. Salt savours aU things, Salters' Company. 
Salus et gloria. Salvation and glory. Order of Stfurry Cross. 
Salus per Chiistim^ Redemptorem. Salvation through Christ the Redeemer, 

e. Moray. 
Sans changer. Without changing, e. Derby. Mu^greve, b. Sti^nky. b. 
Sans Dieu rien. Nothing without God. L Petre. 
Sans ttuehe. Unblemished, v. Gormanston. 
Sans varier. Unchangeable. Charlton, b. 
Sanscrainte. Without fear. Tyrrell, b. 
Sapere aude. Dare to be wise. e. Maodesfield* 
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Sapere et taeetv. TobewiMttndiOifnothimg. Hcn^. 

Sapieiu qui assiduus. He i* wise who is assiduotis. Mitchell, b. 

SapiaiUa felicitas. Wisdom i« happinets* University of Oxford. 

Scribere tdeutes. Men ktwwing how to write, Striveners' Company. 

Seuto divino. With a heitvenfy sMeU. Kay , b. 

Scuto fidei. Bp the shield qf faith. Morris, b. 

Secret et hsrdl. Secret and bold, 1. Dytteror. 

Secundis dubiisque rectus. Upright both in proeperify and in p»rU». Dun- 
can, b., and Lippincott, b. 

Securitas regni. The security of the kingdom. OrAor of Cyf rusi or Silence. 

Secus rivos aquarum. Bp rivers of water. Riverfe. 

Sed sine labe decus. Let pour honours be wUhmtt a etain, e. BMoo. 
L StowelL 

Semel et semper. Once and alwaps. Swynbume* b. 

Semper fidelis. Alwaps faithful, e. Onriow. Smith, b. 

Semper paratus. Alwaps prepared, L Cttfford. Koowles* bi.» and Coo- 
stable, b. 

Semper tibi pendeat hamvs. lot fke ring aiwapa hang to thee. Kil#«taiy. 

Semper ut te dif^na sequare. Map pou alwaps pttrsue actions tvor^p of 
pourself. Shipbrook. 

Semper vigilara. Mwaps weMtful, Williams. 

Sequitur patrem non passibuf squis. HeftXt/Ms his/tUhet toi^ unequal 
steps. Wilson. 

Sequitur victoria forteit. Victory foHows the brave. Campb^ of Abera- 
chill. 

Sequitando si junge. Bp ^Bowing we beeome united. Lambert, b. 

Scquor, nee inferior. IfMow, but am not inferior. I. Crew. 

Sermoni oonsona facta. Deeds answering to words. Trelawney, b. 

Serd, sed seri6. Late, but in earnest, m. Salisbury, m. Lottrian. 

Serva jugum. Keep the poke. e. Enrol. Hay, b. 

Serva juga sub jugo. Keep the poke under the poke. Hay of Park. 

Servabo fidem. I will keep faith. 1. Sherbom. 

Servare modum. To observe the golden mean. F(^e, b. 

Servare munia vitae. To observe the duties of life, Oglander, b. 

Servata fides cineri. The promise made to mp ancestors is now kept, 
e. Harrowby. Calvert, b. 

Servire Deo regnare est. ' 70 serve God is to rule. Middleton. 

Serviendo. Bp serving. Simeon, b. 

Shannet a boo. FitigeTald. 

Si Deus nobiscum, quis coBtra nos ? If Qod be uHth us, who shall b9 agoingt 
usf V. Mountmorres. 

Si je puis. If loan. e« Newbargh. Colquhoun, b. 

Si sit prudentia. if there beprudence* 1. Aukland. I* St. Helens. 

Sie donee Thus unHL e. Bridgewater. 

Sic fidem teneo. ThtM I keep mp faith. Molesworth, b. 

Sic nos, sie sacra tuemur. Thus we our sacred rights defend. M'Mahon, b. 

Sic parvis magna. Thus great things arise from small. Drake, b. 

Sic tutus. Thus defended. Gordon of Park. 

Simplex munditiis. Plain and neat, Symonds, b. 

Sine crimine fiat Be it done without reproach, Innes. 

Sine macull. Without stain. M'Kenxie of Skatwell. 
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Sit saxura firmum. Let the stone be firm. Sa&by. 

Sol, mi, re, fa. Bull. 

Sola bona quae honesta. Those things only are good wbieh are honest. Cole* 
brooke, b. 

Sola Deo salus. The only safety is in Cod. I. Rokeby* 

Sola et unica virtus. Virtue is atone an4 tknique [it e. in its excellence], 
e. Northiugton. 

Sola juvat virtus. Vittue alone pleases, 1. Blantyre. 

Sola nobilitas virtus. Virtue is the only nobility, m. Aberoom. Ha- 
mil ton, b. 

Sola salus servire Deo, The only safe course is to serve God, 1. Ron, 

S(^a ubique triumphat. Alone triun^ant every where, Carville. 

Sola virtus invieta. - Virtue alone is invincible, d. Norfolk. 

Sola virtus nobilitat. Virtue alone ennobies. Henderson* 

Solem fero. I can bear the sun. Aubrey, b. 

Sorte suSl eontentus. Content with his lot. HartweU« b. 

Soyez ferme. Be firm. e. Carrick. 

Spare nought, m. Tweedale. 

Spe et labore. By hope and labour, Jebbj b. 

Spectemur agendo. Let its be tried by our actions, 1. Montague. 

Spem successus alit. Prosperity nourishes hope- Ross of Balnagowan« 

Spes alit. Hope nourishes. Child^ b« 

Spes et fides. Hope and faith. Chamberla)Q» b. 

Spes dabit auxilliun. Hope will lend help. Dunbar of Dum. 

Spes decus et robur. Hope is honour and strength. Smith of Had]ey> b. 

Spes durat avorum. The hope of my ancestors subsists, e, Rochford. 

Spes infracta. My hope is unbroken, Dick* 

Spes mea Christus. Christ is my hope, 1. Lucan. I. Clanmorris. 

Spes labor levis. Hope is light labour, Ochterk>ny« b. 

Spes mea in Deo. My hope is in God. 1. Te]rnbani« and Lethbridgej b. 

Spes nostra Deus. God is our hope. Curriers' Company. 

Spes tutissima coelis. Heaven is the safest hope. e. Kingston, v. Lortoiit 

Spes vits melioris. The hope of a better life, Hubhouse* b. 

Speravi In Domino. I Juive hoped in the Lord, e. Kinnoul. 

Spero infestis, metuo seciiudis. I hope in adversity, and fuar in prosperity^ 
e. Ludlow. 

Spero meliora. I hope for better times, I. Torpichen. 

Stand fast. e. Seafield. 

Stand sure. Grant of Grant. 
^ Stant csetera tigno. The test stand on a beam, e. Aboyne. 

Stare super vias antlquas. To stand in the track of my ancestors. L Payninjf. 

Stat felix amico Domino. He is fiappy who hath a piend in the latd, 
Steuart. 

Stat promissa fides. Promised faith is stable, 1. Newark, 

Steady. 1. Aylmer. 1. Bridport. 
g StrenuS et prosper^. Strenuotuly and, prosperously, Jedbury. 

Strike. 1. Hawke. 
, Studiis et rebus honestis. By studies and honest pursuits, 1. Ashburtou. 
S tudy quiet. Head, b. 

Siiaviter et fortiter. Mildly and firmly, e. Mlnto. 

^uaviter in modo« fortiter in re. Mildly in the manner, boldly in action, 
1. Newborough. 
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Sub cruoc caudidi. Under thtftUr crou. e. Egmont. I. Ardeit. 

Sub cruce nlus. Sahtation under the erase* e. Bangcnr. 

Sub hoc signo vinoet. Under thte eign you ehail conquer* v. De Vesci. 

Sub libertate quietem. Rest under liberty, Buirel* b. 

Sub pace oopU. In peace plenty, Fnmco. 

9«b aole, tub umbri* vireas. FlourieMng both in sunshine and shade. 

Irwine, b. 
Sub cpe. Under hope, Dunbar, b. 
Subditus fldelis regis est salus regni. A subfeet Jttitf^fUl to his king is the 

ec^f^ of the kingdom, Carlos. 
Sui obUtus oommodi. Forgetful t^ hie own interests, Asgfll, b. 
Suives mrt. Fellow me. Borough, bb 
Suives raison. FoUew reason, nu Sligo. L Kihnaiift. 
Suntaliena. They are fiireign* Fust.b. 

Surgit post nubila Phoebus. After chads sunOUne, Coachmakers* Comp. 
Suscipere et finire. To undertake and to accompli^, d* Cumberland. 
Sustinetur. L^ him be sustained, Cullum, b. 
Suum cuique. Every one his own. Grant of Monymusk. 
Swift and true. Fust. 

Tace aut fece. Be silent or act, Scott of Ancrum. 
Tiche sans tftche. A work without stain, e. Northesk. 
T4ches surpasser en vertue. Strive to surpass in virtue. Taylor. 
Tandem fit surculus arbor. A Owot at length becomes a tree. m. Waterford. 
Tans seaps Empton. The red hand of Ireland, e. O'Ndll. 
Tautum in superbos. Only against the proud. Jacob, b. 
Teropla quim dHecta I Temples how beloved I d. Buckingham. •!. Nugent. 
Tempus reruro imperator. Time is the ruler ofdtt things, Clodcmakers' 

Company. 
Tenax et fidelis.. Pemvering and faithful. 1. Carringtmi. 

Tenax in fide. Steadtfiut in the /tilth. Smith , b. 

Tenax propositi. Steadfiut to the purpose, Gibbes, b. 

Tenebo. I will hold. Warren, k. b. 

Teneo, tenuere majores. I retain what my ancestors have held, Twemlow. 

Tenez le droit. Keep the right, Clifton, b. 

Terrena pericula spenio. I despise earthly dangers. Ogilvy of Iiuierquharty. 

Terrere nolo, timere nescio. i wish not, to frighten, and know not how to 
fear. Deering, b. 

Terri marique potens. Valiant by sea and land, O'Malley. 

The noblest motive is the public good. e. Bantry. 

Think and thank, m. Aylesbury. 

Think on. 1. Kirkcudbright. Maxwell, b. 

Thou shalt want ere I want. L Cranston. 

Through, d. Hamilton. 

Thus. V. St. Vincent. 

Tiens 2L la v^rit^. Adhere to the truth. 1. De Blaquiere. 

Tiens ta foy. Keep thyftith, e. Bathurst 

Timet pudorem. He fears shame, v. Down. 

Timor omnes adest. Fear comes upon all. Craigie of Gairsay. 

Ttff/ cLOiffrtvuv \innet. In order to excel, 1. Henniker. 

Toujours fiddle. Always faithful, Hickman, b. Beaucbamp, b> 

Toujours propicc. iUtoays propitious. 1, Cremore. 
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ToujouTs pr£t. Alway» ready* e. Claiiwilliani. Sutton, b. 

Tout bien, ou rien. All or nothing. 1. Barbara. Noel, b. 

Tout jour prdt Alwayg ready, e. Antrim. Sutton, b. 

Tout pour r^lise. All for the church, e. Wandesford. 

Tout vient de Dieu. All comes fi-om God* 1. Leigh. 1. Clinton. 

Traditus, non victus. Betrayed not conquered. 1. Howden. 

Tria juccta in uno. Three joined in one* Order of the Bath. 

Trial by jury. I. Erskine. 

Trinitas in trinitate. The trinity in trinity. Trinity-house. 

Triumpho morte tam v\t^. I triumph in death as well as in lifts* v. AUeit. 

True to the end. e. Home. Hume« b. 

Tu ne cede malis. Yield not thou to misfortunes. I. Milton. 

Tuebor. / will defend* v. Torrington. 

I'uum est. It is your own* e. Cowper. 

Turns fortissima est nomen Jehovah. The name of Jehovah is the sttoagest 

tower. Town of Plymouth. 
Turria prudentia custos. Cauti^ is the be«t keeper of a castle. Dick of 

Lauder. 
Tutd, celeriter, et jucundd. Safely, quickly, and pteasantly. Sutton. 
Tutum te robore reddam. I will give you safg^ by strength* Crawford. 
Tutus in undis. Sttfe in the waves. Graham, 

Ubi amor, ibi fides. Where there is love there is fidelity. Dukenfield« b. 
Ubi lapsus ? Quid feci ? Where have I Jhllen f What ?utve I done? v. 

Courtenay. 
Ubi libertas, ibi patria. Where there is liberty, there is my country* Huger. 

Baillie, b. 
Ubique patrlam remhiisci. Remember your country everytvhere* e* Mflmes- 

bury, and Harris, k. b. 
ultra pergere. To proceed further. 1. Lyndhurst. 
Un Dieu, uh roi. One God, one king* 1. Lyttleton. 
Un Dieu, un roi, un cceur. One God, one king, one heart. Lake* b. 
Un durant ma vie. The same while Hive. Barrington, b. 
Un foy roesme. One and the same faith- Gilpin. 

Un roy, une foy, une loy. One king, one faith, one law* m^ Claaricarde. 
Ung je serverai. One will 1 serve, e. Pembi:oke. e. CaemarvoQ. 
Ung tout seul. One alone, e. Verney. 
Uni a;quus virtuti. Friendlj/ to virtue alone, e. Mansfield. 
Unica virtus necessaria. Virtue alone is necessniLry. e. Momingtop. 
Uuus et idem. One and the same, 1. Il^vens^jroith. 
Ut prosim aliis. That I may be of use to others. JeaningSj b. 
Ut prosim. That I may be of use. 1. Foley. 
Ut quocunque paratus. Prepared on every sida. e* Cavan. 
Ut sursum d^uper. I descend to aseend. Rumbold, b. 
Utcunque placuerit Deo. As it shaB please God* v. Howe. 
Utile et duleo. Useful and agreeable* Riddel, 1?. 
Valet anchora virtus. Virtue is equivalent to em andior, L Gardner. 
Vectis. The isle of Wight* Holmes, b. 

Ventis secundis. By favourable windjt* v. Hood. 1. Bru^inrt. 
Yeillant et vailiant Vigilant tawi valiant. Erskine, b. 
Ver& nihil vcriu& Nothing is truer than truth. Were. 
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Verbum Domini maoet in sternas. The wot d of the Lord rgmaineth /or 

ever, Stationen' Company. 
Vennon semper viret. Venum aiwaye JUnttithee, I. Vernon. 
Veritas magna est. Truth i» great, Jephson, b. 
yisAtk sans peur. Trttth without Jbctr, I. Middleton. 
Venue vaunceth. Virtue prevails. I. WUIoughby de Brake. 
Verum atque deoens. True and becoming, Browne. 
Vestigia nulla retrorsum. Ourfootatepa never retrograde, e. Buckingham- 
shire. 
Vietvirtute. B^ etrmtgik mtml virtme* BaiTd.b. 
Vi nullft invertitur ordo. Order it imeerted hjf no violence, Cordwainers' 

Company. 
Via trita, via tuta. The beaten path ie the aa/tpath. e. Normanton. 
Vicisti. et vivimus. Thou host conqueredt emd etUl have we survived, John- 

■oo.bb 
Victoria concordift crescit. Victory increases by concord, 1. Amherst. 
VieCorise gloria merces. Gtory is the reward of victory. Town of Berwick. 
Vidi. vici. I have seen, I have conquered, Twisleton. 
Vigila.etonu fTaUhamdpra^ Waka^b. 
Vi^latew Watch, Leeds, b. 

Vigilate et orate. WatOi and pray. v. Castlemaine. 
Vigilantibus. To the vigilant. 1. Goafbrd. 
Vigilo. 1 wati^. Desse. b. 
Vigilo et spero. J wati^ and hope. TivitoCb 
Vigueurdedesttn. Strength from tAove. m. Thomond. 
Vincenti dabitur. It shall he given to the conqueror. Vincrat, b. ' 
Vincit amor patriae. T%e love of my country prevails, e. Chidiester. v. 

Molesworth. 1. Muncaster. 1. Yarborough. 
Vincit omnia Veritas. Truth overcomes att things. L Kinsale. Laffiw, b. 
Vincit pericula virtus. Virtue overcomes darters. Maine. 
Vincit qui patitur. He conquers who endures. Colt, b. 
Vincit Veritas. Truth prevails, v. Oort. 1. Castlecoole. e. Montrath. Pea- 

cockj b. 
Viucula temno. I despise bonds. Sinclair. 
Virescit vulnere virtus. Virtue when wounded flourishes, e. Galloway. 

Brownrigg, b. 
Virtue mine honour. M'Lean. 

Virtus-ariete fortior. Virttie is stronger than a battering-ram, e. Abingdon. 
Virtus basis vitse. Virtue is the basis of Ufa. 1. Staflbrd. 
Virtus in actione consistit. Virtue consists in action, e. Craven. 
Virtus in arduis. Virtue in difficulties, v. Cullen. 
Virtus incendit vires. Virtue excites strength, v. Strangfbrd. 
Virtus incumbet honoh. Virtue unll rest upon honour. WiOiams, b. 
Virtus invicta glorioaa. Vfuxtnquered virtue is glorious* Thomas, b. 
Virtus maturat. Virtue perfects. Riddle. 

Virtus mille scuta. Virtue is a thousand shields. I. Howard of Effingham . 
Virtus probata florebit Tried virtue will flourish, e. Brandon. 

Virtus pro]4er se. Virtue for its own sake. UadcIUTe, b. 

Virtus repulue nescia sordidse. Virtue that knows not t^ean repv^. L Dy* 
sart. 
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Voto vita mea. / devote my life, e. Meatb. 

Vulncrati, non victi. Wounded, not conquered. Cooks' Company. 

Watch weel.— Reparabit comua Phcebe. The moon toiil replenish her home. 

Scott, of Ablw^sford, b. 
Watch. Forbes of Cragedar. 
Will God, I shall. Menaies. 
Without fear. I. DufiVis. Camp^^b. 
\' fyno Dwy y fyild. What God utUleth uHll be. e. LlandafT. 
Zealous. Hood. b. 
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Maynes 
MedvUle 


m 


160 


Rogers 
Rokeley 


62* 


m 


144 


103 • 

95 ■ 

- 181 • 


Mcinstorpe 


. 


192 


Rooe 


Mendorf 


. 


44* 


Roundel 


MiUer 


. 


60* 


Row 


49* 


MUncs 


. 


232 
176 

48* 


Rudetaker 


167 • 


Milvcrton 


. 


Russcl 


192 


Monox 


. 


Samwcll 


21lt 


Moore 


62» and ITTt 
40 and 168t 


St. Clere 


48* 


Morley 


St. John 


. . 42* 



324 



INDEX. 



St. PhUlbert 
SauR 

Sayer 
Soptoo 
Scott 
Seopham 
Scudamore 
Searle 
SheUy 
Shipttowe 
SUringtoo 
Shirley 
Shortflr 
Shuttleworth 
Sibel 
Simeon 
Skein 
Smert 
Smith 
Smith 
Smyth 
Sneyde 
Snl(» 
Soame 
Spenoe 
Spring 
Standard 
Slapleton 
Stewart 
Stew ins 
Stoddyr 
Stoner 
Stottrgeon 
Stourton 
Stoway 
Starliey 
Stasam 
Stratele 
Stratford 
Sublet 
Sutton 
Swans 
SymTtis 
Taine 
Talbot 
, Teuton 
Theme 
Thxmder 
Thorp 
Tomb 
Tote 



paMMt 

M and sot* 

2iit 

istt 

16S* 

llTt 
18«f 

214 and ssif 

tist 
•1* 

4t* 

tI8t 



46* 

SIS 
109^ 
89 
00* 
4t« 

190- 
1M- 
88" 

«• 

61* 

16«t 

last 

60* 

il* 

44» 

lost 

21T 
22T 
- 186 
233 
179- 

101 and 104 - 

282- 

ic2and58 

144- 

62* 
2]0t 

58* 
294 
222 
291« 
280 



Tounton 

Trappa 

Trtvers 

Tregold 

TNniaine 

Trevet 

Trevor 

Trewarthen 

Trott 

Troutebeck 

Trowbridge 

Tryon 

Turnor 

Twiaden 

Tynte 

Undal . 

Vandeput 

Vanghan 

Vavaaour 

ViHages 

Waoitair 

yVtSjgnve 

Watpole 

Waballe 

Wakerley 

Wandeilord 

Ward 

Warden 

Warre 

Waitley 

Watton 

Weele - 

Weld 

Wegirton 

Welb 

Whalley 

Wingfield 

Wiflonan 

Withers. - 

Wood 

Woodvile 

Wooler 

WooUtoue 

Worksley 

Wroton 

Wycombe 

Wyliey 

Wyntworth 

Yenen 

Yeo 

Zusto 




THE END. 
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